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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM.—TRUE MODE OF PROCEEDING. 


E are among those who think 
that the question of Reform 
might well have been allowed to 
rest, had there been no party in- 
terest to stir it. There was no 
general or spontaneous popular de- 
mand for a new Reform Act; there 
was no felt practical grievance, and 
no great or greatly-desired object, 
to the removal or the attainment of 
which a change in our representa- 
tive system was an indispensable 
preliminary. It cannot, with truth, 
be alleged that the interests and 
feelings of the poor and the unenfran- 
chised are neglected or treated with 
indifference and disdain by the exist- 
ing House of Commons, though their 
voice is not heard within its walls, 
and though their characters and 
needs may in some instances be im- 
perfectly understood. It cannot be 
said that any just and practical 
object, earnestly desired by the 
great bulk of the working classes, 
fairly due to them and really good 
for them, would be withheld from 
them for a single session by Parlia- 
ment as at present constituted, after 
its justice and beneficial tendency had 
been demonstrated and made clear. 
It cannot even be pleaded, we be- 
lieve, in reference to a single ques- 
tion, that any legislative or adminis- 
trative measure which ought to pass 
and would pass were the labouring 
classes largely represented, might 
not and would not pass just as cer- 
tainly and just as promptly now. 
It is true, no doubt, that some mea- 
sures which some of the unrepre- 
sented classes, or their advocates on 
their behalf, insist upon, are, and 
will continue to be, refused by the 
present House of Commons. But 
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they are such as would be refused 
by any House of Commons in which 
the working class, or we may say a 
special section of that class, was not 
absolutely omnipotent and oppres- 
sive. Take the only two questions 
in reference to which such a plea as 
we allude to might possibly be urge 
—Education and Taxation. What 
now prevents the establishment 
of such a sound system of popular 
education as would probably be the 
greatest boon to the working classes 
and is perhaps their most righteous 
claim? Assuredly no want of con- 
sideration for those classes, but 
simply and solely those sectarian 
jealousies and animosities, and those 
narrow bigotries, which pervade the 
middle classes of this country, and 
from which very great numbers of 
the working classes are by no means 
exempt. It is not the statesmen of 
the land, it is not the aristocracy, 
properly speaking, it is not the 
House of Commons, that either in 
England or in Ireland have defeated 
all efforts to supply this great want; 
on the contrary, the efforts of these 
parties have been zealous and per- 
sistent. It has been the pertina- 


_cious and fanatical resistance of the 


unenlightened mass of the nation. 
Would these sectarian prejudices 
and jealousies be silenced or over- 
ridden in the legislature by the pre- 
sence of artisan or peasant repre- 
sentatives there? Or, as a rule, 
would the enlightened and philo- 
sophic thinkers, who have most 
urgently and constantly pressed for 
a system of national education, be 
the men whom the present non- 
electors would be most likely to 
choose and send to Parliament? 
K 
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Then in reference to taxation, it is 
suggested that a House of Commons 
in which the wages class was ade- 
quately represented would readjust 
the fiscal burdens so as to diminish 
their aggregate amount, and to 
make them fall less heavily upon 
the mass of the community. Never: 
not one whit faster or further than 
the House of Commons we have 
now. As to the amount of expen- 
diture, no one except Mr. Bright, 
we fancy, believes that a democratic 
legislature, even under his influence, 
would be more economical than one 
chosen by the property of the 
country, and sensitive to every tax 
in its own homes. And as to the 
readjustment of taxation so as to 
exempt the labouring poor, we hold 
two propositions to be absolutely 
certain: jirst, that no Parliament, 
even as at present constituted, 
would retain one single tax pressing 
on the mass of the people which it 
was demonstrable they ought not to 
pay ;—and, secondly, that no Parlia- 
ment, however reformed, would re- 
move one tax from the mass of the 
people which it was demonstrable 
they ought to pay. It is because 
all proposals for the abolition of in- 
direct taxation, and for the exemp- 
tion of the working classes from 
contributing to the revenue are pal- 
pably impolitic, mischievous, and 
unjust, that they can obtain no 
favour in the existing House of 
Commons. It is because they are 
palpably impolitic, mischievous, and 
unjust, that they have no chance of 
being adopted by any House that 
will ever sit in England. Let Mr. 
Bright make out his case clearly, 
cogently, convincingly—not by de- 
clamation such as will pass muster 
at the hustings, but by argument 
such as could be fitly addressed to a 
deliberative assembly—before the 
unreformed Parliament of to-day, 
and his work will be done as effec- 
tually and far more speedily than if 
he had waited for the remodelled 
Parliament of the future. The 
House of Commons could not refuse 
a demand, that to the understand- 
ings of the great body of the nation 
was proved to be just and wise. 
We do not think it will ever con- 
cede a demand not so proved, how- 
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ever it be manipulated and re- 
organised. Any legislative or ad- 
ministrative Reform which the mass 
of the community desired, and which 
would contribute to their well-being, 
they could obtain twice as soon, 
and with one-tenth part of the diffi- 
culty that would be involved in 
obtaining that extension of the suf- 
frage which they are taught is the 
indispensable preliminary. Their 
ends:are far more within reach than 
their means. In a word—putting 
aside the lowering of the suffrage— 
it is impossible to point to a single 
measure of demonstrable, practical 
improvement which a reformed 
Parliament would pass, and which 
the unreformed Parliament will xot. 
Therefore we say that the question 
might have been allowed to rest, if 
it had not suited party interests to 
stir it. 

But, on the other hand, since 
there are such interests to stir it, 
since there is a party, and an ener- 
getic and resolute though not a 
numerous one, who are going to 
make the question their war-cry 
and their standing ground; since 
all sections of politicians have be- 
come entangled by professions and 
pledges from which they lack the 
courage and candid confession of 
error to set themselves free; since 
it is undeniable and undenied that 
there exist large numbers of work- 
ing men who desire the franchise, 
who are perfectly qualified to ex- 
ercise it, and against whose admis- 
sion to it not one single argument 
can be alleged; and since, finally, 
until such men do exercise a per- 
ceptible influence on the constitu- 
tion of the legislature, the represen- 
tation of the nation is proveably and 
manifestly imperfect and incom- 
plete,—for all these reasons it is 


-clear that Parliamentary Reform 


has become a question which can- 
not and ought not to be put aside. 
Regret is idle, and opposition 
would be futile, and might not be 
wise; thinkers must discuss the 
subject, and politicians must deal 
with it according to their lights and 
opportunities and powers. 

The time, too, is not unfavour- 
able, and on one account at least we 
have a better heart in approaching 
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the matter than we have had for 
many years. We feel as if some 
advance towards a settlement really 
might be made; as if some faint 
dawn of daylight was visible; as if 
land were looming in the distance. 
We have just emerged from a general 
election, and, for almost the first 
time, of a general election without 
‘acry. A reorganization of parties 
seems almost inevitable; and what 
form that reorganization may as- 
sume no one ventures to predict 
with confidence. The country is 
singularly prosperous and placid; 
there is no sporadic excitement or 
enthusiasm, and artificial attempts 
to get up any are feeble and unsuc- 
cessful: even politicians are less 
disposed for fighting and more dis- 
posed for business than is usual 
with their class. But more than 
all, the subject is beginning to be 
understood, as the late debates in 
the House of Commons, and the 
comments of the Press upon them 
clearly showed: both Parliament 
and the country have awakened to 
a perception of the greatness of the 
question, its difficulty, its complica- 
tion, the vast and remote conse- 
quences involved, and the necessity 
of approaching it at once with cau- 
tion, with courage, and with honesty. 
Speeches were made, and indications 
were multiplied which left no doubt 
that many of those who had been 
loudest and most active on the 
question were the least masters of 
it; and little doubt was left on the 
minds of observers that at length a 
sort of general and strong, if tacit, 
understanding had been arrived at 
by the public, that is, by the great 
body of the nation, what was wanted, 
and a still stronger determination 
as to what, at all events, should xo¢ 
be done. For the first time for a 
long period there is an opening for 
suggestions; the need of guidance 
and of information is felt; the pro- 
blem to be solved is seen with 
tolerable distinctness ; and there is 
a disposition to weleome—almost an 
inclination to advertise for—any 
tolerably sagacious and sincere at- 
tempts at a solution. This is an 
immense step gained. Another 
great gain is that parties have been 
forced, by the exigencies of a keen 
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and close discussion, to show their 
colours—all parties at least, except 
the Whig Government, who, under 
the curious infelicity of Sir George 
Grey’s guidance, refused to show 
any colours at all, except that un- 
lucky rag of seeking Reform in the 
vulgar line of a mere lowering of 
the pecuniary limit of the franchise, 
which nearly all thinking men of 
whatever party have agreed in 
abandoning. 

We have got thus far. We have 
ascertained that Reformers —and 
practically all parties and classes in 
the country, reluctantly or willingly, 
must be considered as Reformers— 
are divided into two camps, one of 
which comprises nine-tenths of the 
efficient strength of the nation, é.e., 
of its property, its thought, its edu- 
cation, its social influence. One 
takes its stand on the doctrine of 
numbers, on the supposed right of 
the ascertained numerical majority 
to govern and have their way. This 
—disguise it as they may, modify it 
as they please, graduate it as they 
propose, delay it as they profess 
their readiness to do, shrink from it, 
shuffle out of it, as some of them 
attempt to do when pressed for a 
plain avowal,—is the doctrine of 
Mr. Baines, Mr. Bright, and, we 
grieve to add, Mr. Forster. They 
maintain that every citizen ought to 
have a vote,—that, with rare quali- 
fications, one man is as good as 
another,—that the suffrage ought to 
go downward as intelligence and 
education extend—and that now or 
soon—they only differ as to time— 
as soon as every working man can 
read and write, and do a sum in the 
rule of three, or pays rates, or 
reaches the age of twenty-one—in 
short, sooner’ or later—the mere 
numerical majority of the people 
shall elect the majority of the House 
of Commons, and shall therefore 
virtually rule, or have the power of 
ruling. The doctrine is simple, 
consistent, and intelligible, and we 
are glad it has been at length dis- 
tinctly avowed by the leaders who 
met in Manchester in May last. 
Manhood suffrage, household suf- 
frage, universal suffrage, a £6 suf- 
frage, with a declaration that it is 
only an instalment, suffrage co- 
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equal with taxation, are only so 
many faint modifications of the doc- 
trine, which its advocates may dis- 
cuss amicably or angrily among 
themselves, but which have not the 
slightest interest for those who re- 
repudiate the doctrine altogether. 
This camp we call the Democratic 
Reformers. 

The other camp, which we will 
denominate the Eclectic Reformers, 
consists of those who desire to ad- 
mit the working classes to a fair 
share in the representation, by way 
of rendering that representation 
just, complete, and perfect; but 
who declare that that share must 
never be a preponderating one: 
that, inasmuch as political power 
involves the Government of others 
as well as of oneself, it can never be 
rightly or wisely confided to the 
poorer and less enlightened classes; 
that, however the working classes 
may rise in character, conduct, 
and intelligence, they must always 
be less qualified to legislate and 
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sure and greater culture; that, 
granting everything which the most 
ardent admirers and the best well- 
wishers of the mass of the people 
can ask or hope, a man who can 
only read, write, and cipher, can 
never be as fit to select representa- 
tives and rulers, or to decide the 
policy of the country, as a man who 
has mastered Aristotle, Burke, John 
S. Mill, and Adam Smith; that a 
man who has large property ought 
to have a more potential voice in 
the legislature than a man with no 
property at all; and that, therefore, 
under no circumstances, after the 
lapse of no time, after the general 
diffusion of no mere elementary in- 
struction, ought the comparatively 
poor and uneducated classes, in vir- 
tue of their mere numbers, to have 
an equal influence in the election 
of the Legislature with the higher 
and more cultivated classes; far 
less that paramount and overruling 
influence which their greater num- 
bers would naturally give them.* 








govern than classes with more lei- 


Now it is plain that the difference 


* The speeches and resolutions at the Reform meeting held at Manchester on May 16, 
after the decisive discussion in the House of Commons, left no doubt as to the meaning 
and ultimate intentions of the Numerical Majority Reformers, The resolutions were as 
follows:—‘ That her Majesty’s Government having plainly declared that they will be 
guided by the results of the general election in the course which they may take in refer- 
ence to Parliamentary Reform in the next session of Parliament, this meeting, believing it 
to be an act of gross injustice to the working classes to exclude them any longer from the 
franchise, recommends the constituencies throughout the country to support no candidates 
for their suffrages who will not pledge themselves actively to support a comprehensive 
measure of Reform, which, while it provides for a large extension of the franchise, shall 
not recognize the principle of finality.’ 

‘That this meeting, admitting the principle that representation and taxation should be 
coextensive, and that every man who is not presumably incapacitated by some consideration 
of personal unfitness or political danger, is morally entitled to come within the pale of the 
Constitution, declares that no Reform Bill can be regarded as an instalment of the just 
rights of the people which does not at least extend the right of voting to every householder 
or lodger rated, or liable to be rated, for the relief of the poor, and provide for the redis- 
tribution of Parliamentary seats in proportion to population and property, shorter Parlia- 
ments, and vote by ballot,’ 

Mr. Forster, the most important speaker, said :—* The question was not what it was 
thought should come hereafter, but what could be got now. One thing they must be 
determined upon, and that was that whatever. instalment was got should be a stepping- 
stone to the future rather than a barrier against it. One concession would be followed by 
another because he believed in the progress of education, in the principles of the British 
Constitution, and because he was quite sure that no stop could be made until you arrived 
at something like the principle of representation and taxation being coextensive. Unless, 
therefore, education was checked, or the British Constitution changed, the work of progress 
must continue.’ 

It was impossible for any one to have listened to Mr. Horsman’s speech in the great 
debate of the 8th May, and to have watched the physiognomy of the House during its 
delivery, without learning that he expressed the real feelings of an overwhelming majority 
on both sides, when he urged that the votes of mere numbers never ought to and never 
should govern this country, while at the same time he avowed a sincere desire that the 
working classes should have some voice, and a real voice, in public decisions. 
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between these two classes of Par- 
liamentary Reformers is fundamen- 
tal, vital, irreconcileable, admitting 
of no compromise, bridgeable over 
by no contrivance and no lapse of 
time. Their principles, their de- 
sires, their ultimate aims, the ports 
to which each would respectively 
steer the vessel of the State, are 
utterly opposite and distinct. They 
may argue, they may fight, they 
may try which is the stronger by 
any weapons of logic or of force 
they please, but they cannot work 
together. They are hostile combat- 
ants; they cannot be fellow-labour- 
ers, consulting together and toiling 
together for a common object and 
in a common cause. Their ends are 
different and adverse: it is, there- 
fore, simply idle for them to meet 
and consider about means. It is a 
mere waste of time, a pure mutual 
mockery, for them to sit down and 
attempt, or pretend to attempt, to 
concoct a Reform Bill together. 
This is the proposition we wish to 
make very clear, because on this 
hangs all our future mode of pro- 
ceeding. Those whose ultimate 
constitutional purposes, whose po- 
litical ideas, are congruous, may sit 
amicably side by side in the cabinet 
or the council chamber, and work 
loyally in common, however various 
the rates at which they would 
travel, and however apparently di- 
vergent the routes they would pur- 
sue. Those whose conceptions of 
political justice and political per- 
fection are diametrically opposed to 
each other—those who hold that 
mere numbers ought to govern, and 
those who hold that wisdom ought 
to govern—must, as a preliminary 
to all practical action, settle the 
question of supremacy in the battle- 
field of the polling-booths and the 
arena of St. Stephen’s. Till this 
question is determined, all debates 
on specific measures are mere clouds 
of useless dust thrown into each 
other’s and the nation’s eyes. 

This point once distinctly admit- 
ted and grasped, the way becomes 
very clear. ‘The task before us is 
not indeed easy, but comparatively 
simple. It divides itself into two 
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parts: the thing to be done, and the 
way to do it; the object to be aimed 
at and secured, and the best and 
surest means to attain it. We have 
first to determine what the nation 
wants, — to which of the two 
classes of Reformers above described 
it decides to commit its fortunes 
and the guidance of its future,— 
and then to turn our whole atten- 
tion to the practical consideration 
of the ways and means to realise 
what is desired. Till the first is 
determined, it is pure unbusiness- 
like waste of time to enter on any 
discussion of the second. Now 
what we maintain is, that nine- 
tenths of the country, é.c., of the 
efficient deciding part of the nation, 
the Parliament, the Press, the edu- 
cated classes, the political leaders, 
the social influencers, the thinkers, 
the people of property and the 
people of sense, are on one side in 
reference to the object to be aimed 
at, and the fundamental principle 
to be adopted. The moment a dis- 
cussion came on, limited to the ques- 
tion as to the principle on which Re- 
form ought to proceed, and the aim to 
which it was to be directed, the Nu- 
merical Reformers would be ‘no- 
where;’ the nation’s work would lie 
clear and immediate before it, and 
it might proceed to business with- 
out obstruction or delay. This 
separation of the two parts of our 
task is, therefore, the first object to 
be effected. 

Lord Grey was, we believe, the first 
to recommend* the obvious mode of 
proceeding suggested by the above 
considerations, viz., that Parliament 
should proceed not by Bill but by 
Resolutions of the two Houses. In 
the discussion on these resolutions 
the strength of the two parties—the 
Democratic and the Eclectic Re- 
formers—would be seen and tried ; 
and that trial once over, and the 
wishes of the nation once distinctly 
and overwhelmingly expressed, con- 
flict would be ended and business 
might begin. The object, therefore, 
ought to be to frame such resolu- 
tions as would at once command 
the assent of the largest body of 
supporters, and have the character 
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in consequence of a really NATIONAL 
decision ; and would yet be definite 
enough to answer the purpose of 
instructions to those intrusted with 
the drawing of the Bill to be 
founded upon them. Now, we 
think it is pretty plain that every 
politician, on whichever side of the 
House he may sit, and every po- 
litical writer, whatever may be his 
organ of expression, has made up 
his mind that there must be some 
new measure of Parliamentary Re- 
form ; and we believe also that, with 
the exception of the Democratic or 
Numerical Reformers, all the rest of 
the nation is pretty well agreed as 
to the general direction in which 
that Reform is to be sought, and, 
generally, too, as to the limits to 
which it is to be carried. However 
they might differ as to measures, 
nearly all would agree as to the 
principles on which those measures 
should be founded. For example, 
nearly all agree that there are num- 
bers of the working classes, sober, 
intelligent, often remarkably clever, 
full of energy and ingenuity—the 
very pith and marrow of our artisan 
population—who are deeply inte- 
rested in political questions, and 
who, however extreme may be 
their opinions, have a full claim to 
make those opinions heard, and who 
ought to be admitted to the fran- 
chise without reluctance and with- 
out reserve. Nearly all agree, 
again, that there are multitudes of 
the labouring classes, peasants ut- 
terly ignorant, artisans utterly 
brutal, who know and care nothing 
about politics, who could bring 
nothing but brute force to bear 
upon political struggles, and on 
whom it would simply be a mon- 
strous sin and folly to confer the 
franchise, since they would regard 
votes merely as chattels to be sold, 
or as weapons to be used under the 
direction of mischievous or mis- 
guided leaders. Nearly all would 
agree, therefore, that our desidera- 
tum here is some test, some plan, 
which weuld enfranchise the former 
class of operatives without enfran- 
chising the latter. 

Nearly all, moreover, agree that 
the higher order of education is 
entitled to, and ought for the good 





of the State, to possess a greater 
weight in deciding public affairs 
than mere rudimentary learning; 
that persons of large property 
ought to have more weight, that is, 
more direct power, than persons 
of no property at all; and that 
those whose position renders them 
independent are, as a rule, safer 
depositaries of the franchise than 
those whose position necessarily 
places them unduly under the in- 
fluence of others; and, therefore, 
that the wages-class, who must 
always practically be less educated, 
less endowed with property, and /ess 
independent than the middle and 
higher ranks of the community, 
ought never to possess that equal 
or preponderating electoral power 
which any scheme of universal suf- 
frage, or manhood suffrage, or house- 
hold suffrage would, in virtue of 
heir numbers ipso facto confer upon 
them. Nearly all would agree, 
therefore, that our desideratum here 
is some plan which, while securing 
to the wages-class a fair hearing 
and a fair share of political power, 
would secure the other classes 
against ever being overridden by 
them. 

Nearly all, again, would agree 
that some adjustment of the repre- 
sentation, more in accordance than 
at present with the claims of proper- 
ty and population combined,must be 
conceded ; that very small boroughs, 
in their present form and in their 
present number, cannot longer be 
retained, since however defensible 
they may be in theory,and however 
valuable they might be if turned to 
their best uses, it cannot be pleaded 
that they do practically fulfil the 
beneficial ends of their existence ; 
that some large towns and some 
populous counties are entitled to a 
greater share in the representation 
than they at present possess; but 
at the same time, that it would 
neither be just, nor for the good 
of the country, that those classes 
(having a certain distinctive charac- 
ter of their own) who live in small 
towns, should be extinguished (poli- 
tically) in favour of those who live 
in great ones, that sparser popula- 
tions should, as a rule and as of 
right, be superseded by denser 
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populations, merely in virtue of 
the relative density and sparseness 
of the two. Our desideratum here, 
therefore, is some plan which should 
reduce the number and corrupti- 
bility of small boroughs without 
disfranchising the voters in them, 
and should increase the members of 
more populous districts. 

If we are right so far in our in- 
terpretation of public opinion, it 
follows that the following resolu- 
tions would be passed by an over- 
whelmfng majority of both Houses 
of Parliament :— 

r. *'That the claim or supposed 
right of every citizen, not provably 
or presumably disqualified, to have 
a vote in the election of members 
of the House of Commons, involves 
the political supremacy of the nu- 
merical majority of the population ; 
that this. being a principle at va- 
riance with sound sense and justice, 
and unknown to the constitution, 
can never be recognized, and is dis- 
tinctly repudiated by this House; 
and that no measure founded upon 
it, or practically leading to it, will 
be entertained by Parliament or by 
the country. 

2. ‘That the representative sys- 
tem of Great Britain is, and must 
remain, incomplete, imperfect, and 
unsatisfactory so long as the work- 
ing classes are not admitted to the 
franchise, and have, practically, no 
share in the election of members of 
Parliament. 

3. ‘That, nevertheless, for the 
working classes to be admitted to 
the franchise indiscriminately, or 
in such numbers as to give them 
the preponderance at elections, or 
the power, or anything approach- 
ing to the power, of returning a 
majority of the members of the 
House of Commons, would render 
the representation still more imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory than it is at 
present. 

4. ‘That it is desirable to adjust 
the distribution of representatives 
so as to render it in some degree 
more conformable to the propor- 
tions of property and population 
than at present; but that in any 
such readjustment, care must be 
taken to disfranchise no classes and 
as few individuals as possible; and 
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that this House would regard any 
scheme for parcelling out the coun- 
try into equal electoral districts as 
vicious in principle and certain to 
be injurious in its results.’ 

Now, assuming the above reso- 
lutions to have been carried, as we 
believe they would be, with such 
an approach to unanimity as would 
settle beyond further dispute the 
feelings and policy of the nation, 
and the Government’ ordered to 
bring in a Bill founded upon them, 
it would be soon perceived. that 
there were several different ways 
and schemes by which the ex- 
pressed intentions of the Legisla- 
ture could be carried out; and the 
Executive Committee of the Cabinet, 
to whom the draft of the Bill would 
be intrusted, would have to choose 
between them. Among other things, 
too, it would almost certainly be 
discovered at the outset that all 
plans for a mere naked lowering of 
the franchise, whether to £8, or 
£6, or £5, or any figure that might 
be named, could not possibly select 
either those sections or those indi- 
viduals, or those proportionate 
numbers of the working classes 
which the Parliament desired to 
select; would exclude many whom 
it was desired to admit, and admit 
many whom it was desired to ex- 
clude; would, in fact, be wholly in- 
applicable and unavailable as a 
means of carrying out the resolu- 
tions of the two Honses, and must, 
therefore, be laid definitively on the 
shelf. A six-pound or a five-pound 
rental would in some towns admit 
none of the working classes, in 
others it would admit nearly all; 
in one place it would scarcely affect 
the constituency, in another it 
would double or quadruple it; in 
some places it would admit num- 
bers of shopkeepers and very few 
artisans ; in no place would it draw 
the division sought between the 
élite of the operatives, whose admis- 
sion would enrich and improve the 
existing constituency, and the mass 
of the operatives who would swamp 
it. 

The choice of the framers of the 
desired measure would soon be seen 
to lie between half-a-dozen plans, 
or perhaps it would be more correct 
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to say, between motion in half-a- 
dozen directions, which further con- 
sideration might not improbably 
reduce to two. 

1. First, they might consider Mr. 
Mill’s naked scheme of an Educa- 
tion franchise—a scheme, in spite 
of its prima@ facie plausibility, so 
naked that no name less respected 
than his could clothe it in any pre- 
sentable drapery at all. The re- 
vising barrister, according to this 
plan, would be simply a school- 
master, and every adult who could 
read intelligibly, do a sum in the 
rule of three, and write from dicta- 
tion, should be placed upon the 
register. Thus, every person at all 
fairly instructed would have a vote, 
no one devoid of these rudiments 
would have one. But, in the first 
place, this system would draw no 
distinction between the electoral or 
political claims of the highest edu- 
cation conferred at the university, 
and the lowest attainable at a charity 
or Sunday school. In the second 
place, it would exclude the sober- 
minded and sagacious father, whose 
school-learning had had time to 
grow rusty among the rough teach- 
ing and the ceaseless requirements 
of daily toil, and would admit the 
inexperienced and conceited son, 
who came fresh from the pupil- 
teacher’s place; nay, more, in num- 
berless cases it would admit him in 
the year 1865, when he knew no- 
thing but what he had learned at 
school, and was quite incapable of 
judging the capacity or character of 
others, and exclude him in the year 
1875, When ten more years had 
taught him to think and qualified 
him to distinguish, but had given 
him time to forget much of his 
arithmetic and orthography. In 
the third place, it would be one 
step further in that radically vicious 
and unsound system in which we 
have already gone so far, which 
persists in estimating a man’s fit- 
ness for public duties and rights by 
his acquirements and not by his 
capacity; by the knowledge that 
has been crammed into him—which 
we may test and measure—to the 
exclusion of those solid and more 
valuable qualities of character and 
judgment, which develop them- 
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selves slowly and are discoverable 
only in results, which life always 
shows and examinations scarcely 
ever. In the fourth place, this plan, 
though admitting only moderate 
numbers now, would, as soon as 
our system of national education 
has become as wide and as perfect 
as ere long we all hope to make it, 
admit every adult male, who, be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-one had 
not forgotten his school lore—would, 
in short, if our efforts are crowned 
with success, in the course’ of half 
a generation have brought about 
that universal suffrage which, as 
we have already seen, the nation 
has deliberately repudiated. Mr. 
Mill’s simple educational franchise, 
therefore, or anything resembling it, 
is condemned by the very terms of 
the resolutions which we are sup- 
posed to be engaged in carrying 
into effect. 

2. Lord Grey has offered a series 
of suggestions for a new and 
thorough Reform Bill which are 
worthy of the most careful considera- 
tion, as showing that he, more per- 
haps than any one who has written 
on the subject, has mastered all the 
requirements and all the difficulties 
which surround it. We have nodoubt 
that a measure framed upon his bases, 
if once adopted, would afford ample 
security for the maintenance of all 
that is valuable in our constitution, 
and would perhaps in time afford to 
the working classes a considerable, 
if not an adequate, share in the re- 
presentation. But we feel that his 
scheme is too complicated for ac- 
ceptance by a people so wedded to 
precedent and routine as the Eng- 
lish; and we are quite sure that 
the most valuable and corrective 
portions would be precisely those 
which would be most certain of 
rejection. He would provide for 
the entrance into the House of Com- 
mons of a superior class of men 
not likely to be chosen either by 
counties or by large boroughs, by 
the creation of a special constituency 
or constituencies composed of the 
most cultivated classes, of those, 
that is, who by university degrees 
or otherwise have given proof of a 
really high order of intelligence and 
intellectual training. He would se- 
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cure the retention in public life of 
eminent and valuable men whom 
popular prejudice or the vacilla- 
tions of popular favour might at 
times deprive of their seats, to the 
great loss of the country at large, 
by empowering the House of Com- 
mons to elect fifteen or twenty 
members for life out of its own body. 
He would provide for the representa- 
tion of minorities by allotting three 
members to as many constituencies 
as possible, and by the adoption of 
the ‘cumulative vote,—of which 
more hereafter. The Conservative 
elements of the Constitution thus 
guaranteed, Lord Grey sees no diffi- 
culty in a liberal extension of the 
suffrage, and a redistribution of 
seats in somewhat of a Radical di- 
rection. He is prepared to disfran- 
chise the small boroughs and merge 
their voters in the county consti- 
tuencies ; to assimilate the county 
and the borough franchise, by en- 
franchising forty-shilling freeholders 
in towns and ten-pound occupiers 
in counties; while he would pro- 
vide for the special representation 
of the working class by means of 
guilds, and for their share in the 
general representation by the ‘cu- 
mulative vote,’ which he conceives 
would enable them to return one 
member out of three in those popu- 
lar constituencies where rents are 
high, and the great body of the 
operatives are well-paid. In addi- 
tion, he would let the payment of a 
small sum in direct taxes confer a 
vote. 

The defects of this scheme, it is 
pretty obvious, lie not in its own 
want of wisdom and completeness, 
—for it is unusually in seipso teres 
totus atque rotundus—so much as in 
the impossibility of ever carrying it 
through as a whole. Parliament 
and the country might be brought 
easily enough to extinguish the 
small boroughs, but never, we fear, 
to adopt those compensating con- 
trivances by which Lord Grey 
would find seats for the sort of can- 
didates whom small boroughs re- 
turn, or may be expected to return. 
The classification of artisans into 
guilds for electoral purposes is too 
purely an artificial arrangement 
ever to find favour with the general 
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public; it is a step back into the 
past, and would, we believe, in 
practice be found quite unworkable ; 
while in theory it is open to this 
fatal objection—that it would intro- 
duce that avowedly class-represent- 
ation from which our system is at 
present free. The manufacturers, 
as a class, return no members, nor 
the merchants, nor the clergy, nor 
the shop-keepers, nor even the 
country gentlemen: why should the 
peasants or the handicraftsmen be 
singled out for a distinction which 
is almost invidious? It is true we 
do want members qualified to speak 
in the name of the working men of 
England—members whom the work- 
ing men shall really prefer and 
have had the chief share in choos- 
ing; but it is by no means so clear 
that we want, or should be the 
better for, members sent by the 
iron-workers, the cotton-spinners, 
the silk-throwsters, the engineers, 
the colliers, the navvies, or the 
ploughmen respectively. Therefore, 
with all our unfeigned respect for 
the philosophy and ingenuity of 
Lord Grey’s proposals, we cannot 
think that it is in their direction 
that a solution of the problem be- 
fore us must be sought. 

3. The ingenious scheme of Mr. 
Hare would probably next be passed 
in review by the conclave intrusted 
with the concoction of a measure to 
carry into effect the intentions of 
Parliament. No scheme sanctioned 
by the enthusiastic approval of a 
political philosopher like J. 8. Mill 
can fail to be worthy of at least 
candid and full consideration. The 
outlines of the scheme, as described 
by its chief adherents, are the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘The unit of representation, 7.-., 
the quota of electors who would be 
entitled to have a member to them- 
selves, would be ascertained by the 
number of voters being divided by 
the number of seats in the House; 
and every candidate who obtained 
that quota would be returned, from 
however great a number of local 
constituencies it might be gathered. 
The votes would, as at present, be 
given locally; but any elector 
would be at liberty to vote for any 
candidate, in whatever part of the 
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country he might offer himself. 
Those electors, therefore, who did 
not wish to be represented by any 
of the local candidates, might aid 
by their votes in the return of the 
person they liked best among all 
those throughout the country who 
had expressed a willingness to be 
chosen. This would so far give 
reality to the electoral rights of the 
otherwise virtually disfranchised 
minority. But it is important that 
not only those who refuse to vote 
for any of the local candidates, but 
those also who vote for one of them 
and are defeated, should be enabled to 
find elsewhere the representation 
which they have not succeeded in 
obtaining in their own district. It 
is therefore provided that an elector 
may «eliver a voting paper contain- 
ing other names in addition to the 
one which stands foremost in his 
preference. His vote would only 
be counted for one candidate; but 
if the object of his first choice failed 
to be returned, from not having 
obtained the quota, his second per- 
haps might be more fortunate: He 
may extend his list to a greater 
number, in the order of his prefer- 
ence, so that if the names which 
stand near the top of the list either 
cannot make up the quota, or are 
able to make it up without his vote, 
the vote may still be used for some 
one whom it may assist in return- 
ing. To obtain the full number of 
members required to complete the 
House, as well as to prevent very 
popular candidates from engrossing 
nearly all the suffrages, it is neces- 
sary, however many votes a candi- 
date may obtain, that no more of 
them than the quota should be 
counted for his return: the remain- 
der of those who voted for him 
would have their votes counted for 
the next person on their respective 
lists who needed them, and could 
with their aid complete the quota. 
... The voting papers would be 
conveyed to a central office, where 
the votes would be counted, the 
number of first, second, and third 
votes given for each candidate as- 
certained, and the quota would be 
allotted to every one who could 
make it up, until the number of the 
House was complete; first votes 


being preferred to second, second 
to third, and so forth. The voting 
papers, and all the elements of the 
calculation, would be placed in 
public repositories, accessible to all 
whom they concerned; and if any 
one who had obtained the quota 
was not duly returned, it would be 
in his power to prove it.’ 

The theoretical advantages of 
this scheme are many and great, 
sufficient perhaps to entitle it to 
adoption in any new state and in 
an ideal constituency. It secures 
in the most complete and effective 
way that proportional representa- 
tion of minorities, without some 
provision for obtaining which every 
representative system must be vici- 
ous, imperfect, and unjust. Every 
member would be the actual repre- 
sentative of those who had chosen 
him, and no elector would, as now, 
be nominally represented by a man 
whom he had not chosen, or against 
whom he had voted. Every man 
who wished to be in Parliament, 
and whose eminence either in lite- 
rature, in politics, in independent 
thought, in public services, or in 
spotless character, was marked 
enough to secure him the cordial 
and zealous adherence of the 2000, 
or 3000, Or 5000 electors who con- 
stituted ‘the unit of representation ’ 
(though scattered over the land and 
belonging to a variety of classes) 
would be certain of a seat. ‘In no 
other way which it seems possible 
to suggest (says Mr. Mill) would 
Parliament be so certain of contain- 
ing the very élite of the country.’ 

All this is perfectly true and un- 
deniable; and yet we may be per- 
fectly sure that the scheme would 
not have the slightest chance of 
being adopted by the sort of Cabinet 
Committee we are supposing to be 
at work on the problem, or of be- 
coming popular with the country. 
It would admit, no doubt, of a very 
large extension of the suffrage both 
downwards and laterally with per- 
fect safety, and it would solve, by in 
amanner evading, or rather super- 
seding, the question as to the trans- 
fer of members from small to large 
constituencies. But for all this, it 
is practically out of court, and no- 
thing short of the endorsement of 
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so great a thinker as Mr. Mill could 
procure for it even a hearing from 
so thoroughly unsystematic and un- 
scientific a people as ourselves. 
With all its theoretical recommen- 
dations—and there is not one of 
them which we are prepared either 
to depreciate or to deny—two con- 
siderations alone would be fatal to 
its successful candidature. In the 
first place, it would require, and 
indeed in a manner presupposes, a 
far more select and educated a con- 
stituency than ours is, or is for 
many long years likely to be; the 
electors would have to be instructed 
in it and trained to it; and it would 
take a long time to train them, and 
to overcome their suspicion of the 
detailed working of a scheme which, 
though said to be very simple, looks 
very complicated; nor would it be 
easy to convince them of the justice 
of an arrangement under which a 
candidate who stood for Marylebone, 
but was lowest on the local poll, 
should yet be returned by the auxi- 
liary operation of votes from Corn- 
wall or Northumberland. In the 
second place, the change is far too 
great to be even listened to. Re- 
formers are prepared for a large 
step, but not for so large a one as 
this. We do not say that these 
considerations ought to secure the 
rejection of Mr. Hare’s skilful and 
philosophic plan, but we feel cer- 
tain that they will. 

4. Three plans yet remain to be 
discussed, any one of which would 
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carry into practical operation* the 
supposed wishes of the Legislature. 
One is a measure founded on plu- 
rality of votes. This scheme has 
much to recommend it. It is sup- 
ported by high authority, even by 
that of John Mill. It is based ona 
distinct, defensible, irrefutable prin- 
ciple; it is simple in its practical 
working; and it has a precise and 
satisfactory precedent in our system 
of parochial election. It would 
give a vote to every working man, 
and thus, according to the very 
absurd and untrue Radical phrase, 
bring all ‘within the pale of the 
Constitution.’ It would admit the 
working classes to a very decided 
share of electoral power, while 
taking effectual security against 
their preponderance. It would 
therefore do exactly what the Legis- 
lature and the nation have deter- 
mined ought to be done. It would 
indirectly solve the problem; and, 
if judiciously and_ scientifically 
carried out in detail, no class could 
reasonably complain that full justice 
was not done to its claims. The 
particulars of the plan would re- 
quire very careful consideration, but 
its general outline would be this. 
Every man should have one vote, 
because every man has an interest 
in the welfare of his country, and 
has individual rights to protect and 
claims to enforce. But some have 
property as well as personal rights 
to protect, and have thus an addi- 
tional interest in peace, safety, and 


* We scarcely think that Dr, Temple’s scheme, though marked by a sort of plausible 


simplicity and breadth, calls for any lengthened notice. 


He would disfranchise wholly or 


partially all boroughs with fewer than ten thousand inhabitants, and add the seats thus 
obtained chiefly or entirely, as we understand, to the counties in which the disfranchised 


boroughs are situated, 


These members he would have elected by a very extended suffrage, 


household or universal, leaving the remainder to be chosen as they now are by the present 


constituencies, 


In this manner no elector now on the register would lose his vote, though 

































his borough might lose its member, and the House of Commons would consist of two classes 
of members, one of them (say about three hundred for England) chosen by the present 
restricted constituencies, the other (about one hundred and fifty in number) chosen by the 
bulk of the people, including the existing constituencies, No doubt this plan would in a 
rough way give a liberal allowance of votes to the working classes, and might in some 
cases enable them actually to return their own members, without the least danger of 
swamping the other classes of the community, and would thus conform to the conditions 
presented by the supposed resolutions of the two Houses. But we apprehend the 
mere fact that the plan assumes the sitting side by side of members representing the 
same counties or districts, some of whom are elected by a miscellaneous and others by a 
select body of voters, would suffice to insure its rejection by the public voice. Old 
anomalies that have grown up may be endurable and defensible enough ; but Parliament 
could scarcely be expected to create a wholly new one, especially when far simpler and 
more arguable solutions of the problem are at hand, 
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good government, and are fairly 
entitled to two votes or to more. 
Others, again, have superior educa- 
tion as well as property, or it may 
be without property, and may 
fairly claim to be better qualified 
than the mere labourer to deter- 
mine who shall govern and what 
the governors shall do, and there- 
fore ought to have more votes than 
the labourer. Some think that 
every man who pays taxes ought to 
have a vote, and urge that every 
man who eats sugar or drinks 
beer pays taxes. Very true: then 
on the same plea a man who pays 
ten times as much to the revenue as 
the labourer or the artisan, who 
pays income-tax and stamp duties 
as well as tea and wine duties, ought 
to have more than one vote. We 
confess we have never heard any 
argument of the slightest weight 
and cogency against the principle of 
plural votes. No one out of the 
small band of numerical fanatics— 
no one who is not insanely captive 
to the rule of three—would stand 
up before an audience whom he 
respected, or even before one whom 
he did not design to insult, and 
argue that the votes of ten labour- 
ing men who had nothing but their 
labour to sell,and nothing but their 
muscles to work with, ought to out- 
weigh the votes of nine employers 
of labour, who toiled at least as 
hard as their workmen, and had 
brains as well as hands to work 
with; or that ten navvies, here to- 
day and gone to-morrow, are as 
qualified to decide, or as safe to 
possess the decision, on matters of 
policy and legislation, as the five 
engineers who direct their strength, 
or as five country gentlemen who 
own half a county between them 
and have been rooted in the land for 
centuries. No man will maintain 
that the votes of ten ignorant men 
ought in common sense to count as 
much, or could safely be allowed to 
count as much, as the votes of five 
thoughtful and cultivated men; nor 
even, we imagine, that the votes of 
ten who have got the best edu- 
cation attainable by working men 
at national schools between the 
ages of eight and sixteen (aided by 
newspaper clubs afterwards), are in 
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actual value equivalent to the votes 
of five who have had the finest and 
most finished intellectual training 
that London or Oxford can bestow ; 
nor, we are sure, that John Bright, 
or John 8S. Mill, or Cornewall Lewis, 
or Spencer Walpole, ought to have 
no more potential voice in the choice 
of senators than the gardeners and 
grooms of those several gentlemen. 
Yet no one who shrinks from doing 
battle for such monstrous theses can 
have anything to say against the 
fundamental truths on which the 
plea for a plurality of votes is 
founded, however they may differ as 
to the mode and degree of its appli- 
cation. For the election of our 
legislators, for the choice of our 
rulers, for the determination of our 
national policy, one man is not as 
good as another; and no one ac- 
countable to God for the use of his 
time will waste words in arguing 
against a proposition which no sane 
man can hold,and no honest man 
will enunciate in its undraperied 
nudity. 

Hear what is thought on this 
subject by Mr. Mill—certainly an 
advanced Liberal, if ever there was 
one. ‘Until there shall have been 
devised, and until opinion is willing 
to accept, some mode of plural 
voting which may assign to educa- 
tion [and, we should add, to pro- 
perty as a rough prima facie test of 
education] the degree of superior 
influence due to it, and sufficient 
as a counterpoise to the numerical 
weight of the least-instructed class ; 
for so long the benefits of universal 
suffrage cannot be obtained without 
bringing with them more than 
equivalent evils... .. Even if the 
best hopes which can be formed in 
reference to the proportionate re- 
presentation of minorities were cer- 
tainties, I should still contend for 
the principle of plural voting. .... 
I look upon equal voting as in 
principle wrong, because recog- 
nizing a wrong standard, and exer- 
cising a bad influence on the voter’s 
mind. It is not useful, but hurtful, 
that the constitution of the country 
should declare ignorance entitled to 
as much political power as know- 
ledge.’ 

There can be no doubt that in 
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the system of plural voting might 
be found the solution of the diffi- 
cult problem which the country 
has before it. The perplexities of 
framing the details of the measure 
would unquestionably be great, 
arising out of the difficulty of*allot- 
ting to education its proper weight, 
and of fixing upon any satisfactory 
test of superior education ;—of 
being obliged to assume the posses- 
sion of property as a proof of the 
qualifying amount of education ;— 
of assigning to property its due 
amount of plural votes, and then of 
ascertaining that property. Ex- 
aminations are simply absurd as a 
practical contrivance. Thousands 
who have never taken a degree are 
far abler and wiser than the mass 
of university B.A.s. Rating will 
not answer for anything but real 
property; assessed taxes apply only 
to a few; and as for income-tax 
certificates, they would be practi- 
eally unworkable, for though each 
man may know and be able to 
prove that he pays under Schedule 
A. or D. or C., it would be almost 
impossible for any one whose in- 
come is wholly or in part due to 
dividends to say or to show how 
much he really pays, without an 
amount of trouble which would 
probably deter him from voting al- 
together. Probably a vote by rental 
would be the simplest application of 
the doctrine, but would be mani- 
festly imperfect and unsatisfactory. 
But if the system of plurality of 
votes were rejected by the Cabinet 
Council we have imagined, it would 
be on account of these difficulties of 
management, not from any mis- 
giving as to the soundness and 
equity of its principle. 

5. A second scheme has also been 
suggested which has many distinc- 
tive recommendations. It was first 
propounded, we believe, in the 
pages of the National Review, by 
Mr. Walter Bagehot, and was again 
brought forward by the same writer 
in a remarkably clear and concise 
paper published in the Lconomist of 
December 24, 1864. Starting from 
the premises that, since you have to 
admit the working classes to a 
substantive share, but not a prepon- 
derating share, in the representa- 
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tion, you can only effect this well- 
defined object by an anomalous, in 
contradistinction to a symmetrical, 
scheme ;—that you have not only to 
transfer some political power to the 
artisan class, but also to transfer 
some distinct representative in- 
fluence, a certain number of mem- 
bers, that is, from the south to the 
north, from the country towns to the 
populous boroughs ;—that, in fact, 
you have at once to satisfy the 
demand of the manufacturing opera- 
tives for some power, and the de- 
mand of the manufacturing capital- 
ist for more power,—he proposes to 
effect both these objects by a single 
and avery simple change. ‘ Trans- 
fer,’ he says, ‘a certain consider- 
able number of members (say thirty 
or fifty) from insignificant boroughs 
—from the well-known boroughs 
which have uniformly figured in 
every schedule of proposed disfran- 
chisement—to the great seats of 
industry, and there only, and there 
effectually, lower the franchise, so 
as to admit the artisan classes. 
That is, give to each of these great 
industrial cities household suffrage, 
three members, and the ‘ cumulative 
vote,” allowing each voter to give 
all his three votes to one candidate, 
or to divide them as he pleases.’ 
Now this scheme appears to us to 
combine every practical recommen- 
dation. It is open to objections, no 
doubt, but only to theoretical ones, 
—and to theoretical or practical 
objections every conceivable scheme 
is open. No one can say that this 
plan would not effect the object we 
have in view, and effect it tho- 
roughly and safely. In the /irst 
place it is simple; every one can 
understand it; it involves no change 
of machinery; it requires no tech- 
nical education for the electors,— 
and this is an immense advantage 
both over any plan like Mr. Hare’s 
or any system of what are mali- 
ciously called ‘fancy franchises.’ 
Secondly, it does precisely what is 
wanted, and it does no more. It 
does not mock the working classes 
by admitting them all over the 
country, but admitting them only in 
such cautious numbers that they 
must always and everywhere be 
overruled. It does not give them, 
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like most schemes, like all so-called 
moderate schemes, the mere privi- 
lege of voting in a minority, of 
voting for candidates who are sure 
not to be returned, or of choosing 
between two candidates neither of 
whom they like. It gives them the 
power of positively returning a cer- 
tain number of members of their 
own real choice. Thirdly, it gives 
the electoral franchise precisely to 
that portion of the working classes 
who wish for it, who ought to have 
it, who will not sell it,—who have 
political opinions, and whose poli- 
tical sentiments and influence we 
wish to know and feel. It gives it 
to the Manchester operative who is 
intelligent and energetic, and who, 
even if prejudiced, violent, gullible, 
and uneducated, has notions on 
most public questions, and feels his 
present exclusion from the polling- 
booth. It does not give it to the 
labourer or handicraftsman of Thet- 
ford, who has no political instruc- 
tion, who has no political aspira- 
tions, who does not feel his exclu- 
sion, and who if he had a vote 
would sell it. It would therefore 
satisfy the popular demand, be- 
cause it would meet it exactly. 
Kourthly, it would effect that re- 
distribution of political power which 
is so fiercely demanded, and which 
to some extent must, no doubt, be 
conceded. It would give to men of 
the stamp of Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Forster, not all they want, not, per- 
haps, precisely what they want, but 
what they ask for, and all they can 
argumentatively and avowedly make 
good their claim to. iftily, it 
would give a substantive represent- 
ation to the most intelligent and 
powerful portion of the operative 
classes, without, even in the large 
boroughs thus dealt with, swamp- 
ing the more wealthy and educated 
classes, since the ‘ cumulative vote’ 
would enable the select minority 
always to return one member out 
of three. The worst that could 
happen under this scheme would 
be that twenty-five or thirty towns 
like Manchester, Sheffield, Birming- 
ham, and Leeds, would each return 
two members chosen by the present 
non-electors, and one chosen by the 
upper classes of the actual consti- 
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tuency, and all three members 
would be far more of picked men 
than those at present sent up ;—and 
this is precisely what we wish should 
happen. And, in the last place, such 
a scheme would be easily carried: 
as Mr. Buxton says, ‘a Parliament 
composed of human beings might 
be induced to vote for it.’ It would 
give the largest amount of practical 
enfrachisement with the smallest 
amount of disfranchisement of any 
contrivance yet suggested. It would 
only affect the existing interests of 
about twenty-five or thirty places 
and men. Only a very small 
minority in the country could ever 
represent themselves as aggrieved. 
And further, such a measure would 
carry within it the possibility of a 
future extension, if it were held 
that any such were needed. From 
time to time, with no great struggle, 
with only calm discussion, and as 
numbers, intelligence, arguments, 
and desire, gradually accumulated 
in particular places, the towns en- 
dowed with household suffrage and 
a third member might be added to 
one by one. This, therefore, is the 
plan to which we, as average and 
moderate Englishmen—liking to do 
just what is required and no more, 
to do that completely, to do it 
safely, to do it with as little dis- 
turbance or change of machinery 
as possible, and not caring a straw 
about symmetry or metaphysics— 
should give in our most cordial ad- 
hesion. 

6. There still remains one other 
direction in which a practical solu- 
tion of the problem may be sought: 
and this scheme, though full of 
difficulties of detail and operative 
management, is indisputably more 
based on principle and more de- 
fensible in argument than any other. 


_It proposes to gain its purpose 


directly and systematically, but by 
a series of contrivances, somewhat 
complicated in the mass, but each 
technically sound. The ground- 
work is logically correct and just. 
It is desired to admit to the fran- 
chise every working man who 
wishes for the suffrage, and who is 
at the same time honest enough not 
to sell his vote, independent enough 
not to be bullied out of it, and in- 
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telligent enough to give it sensibly, 
—in a word to make an elector of 
every man who in any way has 
given or can give proof or pre- 
sumption of the possession of elec- 
toral qualifications. The basis of 
the plan, as we have said, is theore- 
tically just and unassailable, be- 
cause few would contend for the 
admission of electors without any 
such qualifications, and those few 
would belong to that outvoted and 
insignificant minority whom we 
have supposed our parliamentary 
resolutions to put conclusively out 
of court. Thus:—property has 
long been accepted as a qualifica- 
tion, probably because it was held 
to imply education and to necessitate 
an interest in the welfare of the 
country,-——indeed, the possession of 
property is the very groundwork of 
our present as of our old electoral 
system. But carry out this esta- 
blished idea, and instead of limiting 
the franchise to one kind of pro- 
perty extend it to all; let property 
of a certain amount, however in- 
vested, confer a vote. A hundred 
pounds, or perhaps fifty, invested in 
the purchase of a field now confers 
a vote :—let it equally confer a vote 
if invested in the Funds, or in the 
savings bank, or in railway stock, 
or in any other easily provable and 
definable security. Again: educa- 
tion is universally admitted to be 
an adequate qualification, even 
apart from the possession of realised 
property, provided it extends be- 
yond the mere school rudiments. 
Confer the franchise therefore upon 
every graduate of every university, 
every member of every recognised 
scientific or literary society, every 
certificated schoolmaster, and every 
artizan who can produce a diploma 
of qualification from adequate autho- 
rity, as from the managers or secre- 
tary of a Mechanics’ ‘Institution. 
Further: the having attained a po- 
sition of authority and trust is in- 
disputably a presumption of fitness 
for the electoral office: confer it, 
therefore, upon all bailiffs and fore- 
men, overseers of their fellow-work- 
men, ‘captains and sub-captains of 
industry, as Carlyle would term 
them,—a franchise which would 
include some of the very best 
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elements of our national life. By 
these and similar contrivances, sup- 
plemented of course by a reason- 
able ‘lodger’ franchise, which is ¢ 
matter of course, this great object 
would be gained—which probably 
is distinctly what most of us want 
to gain, and with the attainment of 
which we would be satisfied,—that 
the franchise would really be con- 
ferred upon and confined to the 
real élite of the working classes; and 
that it would be within the reach of 
every working man who truly de- 
sired to obtain it, and who at the 
same time possessed those qualities 
—steadiness, industry, and intelli- 
gence—which alone would entitle 
him to the electoral privilege by 
rendering him likely to exercise it 
for his country’s good. If a man 
does not wish for it, we see little 
prospect of public benefit from 
bestowing it upon him: if he does 
wish for it, and is at the same time 
sober, diligent, and tolerably saga- 
cious, he will most assuredly, before 
he is thirty, be able either to live in 
a £10 house; or to pay £10 rent as 
a lodger; or to be a certified school- 
master; or a certified and leading 
member of a Mechanics’ Institution; 
or to have become a foreman, or 
overlooker, or bailiff, or steward, or 
head gardener; or to have pur- 
chased a life policy or a govern- 
ment annuity; or to have laid by 
£50 at least in a savings bank or 
other eligible security; or to pay 
income-tax, or some direct tax 
which may be specified. In one or 
other of these ways, with rents and 
wages and profits, and means of 
instruction and avenues of enter- 
prise all increasing as they are, no 
man need be a non-elector except 
by his own will, or his own unfit- 
ness, 

Such a Reform Bill as this may 
be stigmatized as a Conservative 
Reform Bill; but it would be easy 
by careful management of details to 
render it Liberal in the truest 
sense, and very tolerably extensive 
also. The great advantage of it, in 
a strategic point of view—over and 
above the important consideration 
that it gives us precisely that se- 
lection from the working classes 
which we really /ack and need—is 
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that no body of men could reason- 
ably complain; no effective or for- 
midable clamour could ever be got 
up, if Parliament were in a con- 
dition to say that the franchise is 
within easy reach of every indivi- 
dual who chooses to show his fit- 
ness for it in any way whatever,— 
who will give any such presumption 
of mental or moral qualification as 
is now by implication afforded by 
all who already possess it; for even 
a man who lives in a £10 house has 
given some such presumption, 
though we admit a most imperfect 





one. This sort of measure too has 
another advantage—and to our 


minds a very conclusive one: it has 
been properly characterised as ‘an 
appeal to the fundamental ides 
lying at the basis of our Constitu- 
tion, and at the very core of the 
national character,—which is that, 
not of democratic equality, but of 
distinct and privileged, but open 
orders. We ground our polity 
upon, ‘and owe our safety to, two 
great principles, — retaining the 
powers of the State in the hands of 
the more competent and cultivated 
classes, and making ingress into these 
classes easily accessible to all. The 
union of these two principles is 
safety and wisdom; their disjunc- 
tion would be injustice and ruin.’ 


It is obvious, then, that the de- 
cision of the nation in reference to 
the extension of the suffrage may be 
sarried out bond fide and efficiently, 
by a variety of measures, between 
which it needs only a certain 
amount of sagacity, or perhaps 
only a mere exercise. of volition, to 
select the best. Any of the three 
last mentioned would do. The 
other division of the problem, the 
redistribution of members, requires 
a little further consideration. 

Assuming that there is no great 
disproportion between the aggre- 
gate county and the aggregate 
borough representations,—a matter 
about which we seldom hear any 
strong opinions expressed, — the 
practical point to be examined is 


the demand for the transfer of 
members from the small to the 


large boroughs. We have never 
been able to see the self-evident 
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equity of this demand, and have 
often been surprised at the un- 
thinking facility with which it is 
made on the one hand and con- 
ceded on the other. We can 
understand why it is considered 
unjust and indefensible that small 
towns should have as many, or 
nearly as many, representatives as 
large ones, but not why large towns 
alone should return representatives, 
—which is the ordinary argument 
and almost the ordinary demand. 
We have never been able to sce 
why a man who chooses to live 
where 70,000 of his fellow-citizens 
congregate is, ipso facto, better en- 
titled to vote directly for a repre- 
sentative than a man who fixes his 
abode among only 7000. The truth 
is, that as a matter of principle and 
proportion, if.we go to principle 
and proportion at all, the aggregate 
of small towns ought to return as 
many members as the aggregate of 
large ones, and that as a matter of 
fact they do not return more. No 
answer, so far as we are aware, has 
ever been even attempted to the 


following argument, which was 
propounded in the Ldinburgh 


Review and elsewhere, though it 
has been before the world for 
thirteen years or more. 

‘It is customary with the more 
extreme reformers to declaim thus : 
—* What a scandal that Honiton, 
with only three thousand inhabit- 
ants, should return as many mem- 
bers as Liverpool with 376,000; 
and Arundel, with 2750, as many as 
Salford, with 85,000!” But the 
apparent scandal disappears when 
we observe that every Liverpool and 
every Salford is represented; but 
only three out of 60 Honitons, and 
only one out of go Arundels. 
Every town with more than 25,000 
-inhabitants.is represented; but the 
eighty-sic towns containing each 
between 2000 and 3000, with an 
aggregate population of 227,000, 
have only one member among them. 
Of fifty-cight towns, with 3000 to 
4000 each, and an aggregate popu- 
lation of , 212,000, only ¢iee have 
members. Of /fourty-four towns, 
with from 4000 to 5000 each, and 
an aggregate population of 199,000, 
only wine are represented, and so 
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on. Thus, the members for Honi- 
ton and the members for Arundel, 
if regarded (as they ought to be) 
as representing all the unrepre- 
sented towns of that size and sort, 
have a constituency as numerous as 
that of Birmingham or that of 
Southwark. ... If all the towns, 
or if five or ten towns, of which 
Thetford (for example) is a type, 
were grouped together to return a 
member (as was once proposed); or 
if the inhabitants of all the unre- 
presented Thetfords lived together 
in the suburbs of the represented 
Thetford, the veriest slave of the 
numerical theory of representation 
could not grudge them their mem- 
ber. Yet in the name of common 
sense—as far as the claims of rela- 
tive population are involyved—what 
is Manchester but a concentration 
of many Thetfords? and what are 
the twenty or thirty Thetfords but 
a dispersed Manchester, one portion 
or ward of which is, for convenience’ 
sake, pitched upon to be burdened 
or distinguished by a member ?’ 

The reason why we are inclined 
to lay great stress on this some- 
what uncommon and unpopular, but 
thoroughly sound view of the case, 
is that the inhabitants of the smaller 
towns are a peculiar and defined 
class, with specific characteristics of 
their own, quite distinct on the one 
hand from the county constituen- 
cies, and on the other, from the 
citizens of great cities and of the 
populous centres of industry; and 
if you transfer the members from 
them to the large boroughs, you are 
obliterating from the represented ele- 
ments of the national life one very 
large and distinct element, which 
would be both a mischief and a 
wrong. It appears to us a far 
greater injustice and anomaly to say 
that only large towns shall have 
members, than to say that Honiton 
shall have as many members as 
Sheffield. 

The two really strong ar 


g arg 


uments 


against retaining the representa- 
tives for small boroughs in anything 
like their present number—argu- 
ments so strong that it is perhaps 
impossible to do more than mode- 
rate the extent of the practical in- 
ferences to be drawn from them— 
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are, first, that their smallness, the 
scanty number of electors they con- 
tain, renders them singularly ac- 
cessible to corrupt influences of 
various sorts—unusually purchas- 
able, in short; and secondly, that as 
a rule and as a fact they donot now, 
as the old close and rotten boroughs 
really did, perform that function in 
the constitution, an eminently valu- 
able and wanted one, for which they 
have been so loudly praised and so 
strenuously defended—that, namely, 
of providing seats for unknown 
young men of promise and states- 
manlike ambition, and for eminent 
and thoughtful but temporarily or 
permanently unpopular politicians. 
Let us venture on a few plain and 
wholesome, but rarely uttered 
truths, in reference to each of these 
admittedly weighty arguments in 
turn. 

First. Is it quite as true as woe 
are apt to assume that these small 
boroughs are so much more acces- 
sible than large ones to undue and 
corrupt influences, if we take all 
these influences into account? Is 
the corruption—that is to say, the 
operation of unworthy motives on 
the electors—which prevails so 
widely in all elections, so much 
more rife, or of so much worse a 
character, in places like Calne, Ash- 
burton, Totnes, or Tiverton, than 
in places like Liverpool, Preston, 
Lambeth, Leicester, or Galway? 
It is certain that personal influence, 
the weight attached to the wishes 
or the dictation of a great magnate 
or a neighbouring proprietor, will 
be more powerful and decisive in 
boroughs in a certain inverse ratio 
to their size. If this weight is due 
to personal popularity, there is 
little to be said against it. In a 
country like England, among a 
people like the average Englishmen, 
and with a constituency like the 
average £10 one, property, even 
without popularity, will always have 
great sway; combined with popu- 
larity, it will outweigh everything 
except strong political convictions. 
This is the mildest and least objec- 
tionable shape of undue influence. 
If, indeed, it take the form of actual 
intimidation; that is, of inducing 
voters with decided preferences for 
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one candidate to vote for another, 
under distinct or implied menace, 
it is shameful and abominable. But 
we think most experienced persons 
will bear us out in saying that this 
form of corruption is very rare in 
small boroughs. In the first place 
it would be resented, and sooner or 
later would be resisted ; in the se- 
cond place, it is seldom necessary, 
allurements being more effective 
than threats, and the political pre- 
dilections of the electors being sel- 
dom very earnestly at variance with 
those of the patron or more influen- 
tial inhabitants. But it is urged 
that actual money is in these places 
often given for a vote—positive 
bribery is made the motive for the 
elector’s choice,—and it is easier to 
bribe a constituency of 300 than of 
1000 Or 2000. In one sense it is; 
yet in how many of the popular 
boroughs is there not a bribable 
element as large and as sure to be 
paid for its support as in any small 
ones? Does any man believe, for 
example, that the member for Pres- 
ton must not, and does not, buy as 
many votes as the member for Tot- 
nes or Arundel? Nay, is it not 
certain that he bribes more and 
spends a far larger sum? Putting 
aside a few of the newest and purest 
and proudest boroughs, which costs 
most—to stand for a large borough 
or a small one? And how much of 
the cost of a large one is spent in 
legitimate expenses? Is it a worse 
form of bribery to give a man di- 
rectly £10 for his vote, or to spend 
thousands upon and through publi- 
cans, three-fourths of which goes in 
inducing if not in avowed purchasing 
of yotes? Our own belief is, that 
far more money is spent in illicitly 
procuring suffrages in large boroughs 
than in small ones, and that a larger 
number, though not, of course, so 
large a proportion, of the electors, 
are directly or indirectly bribed. 
Indeed, there can be little doubt 
that it is so. 

To give a man £5 for voting 
against his conscience is villainous. 
To sell your vote to a man whom 
you believe unfit to represent you, 
or to sell it to him when your con- 
victions go all in favour of his an- 
tagouist, is villainous too. But this 
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is a very rare form of bribery. 
Four-fifths of those whose votes are 
bought and sold, in Harwich or 
Honiton, as in Liverpool or Lei- 
cester, do not care a straw for either 
candidate, have no political convic- 
tions at all, or in their hearts object 
to both candidates alike. They sell 
their votes because they have come 
to regard them as a sort of pro- 
perty; but they do not violate their 
conscience, and the member whom 
they seat has not forced their will. 
Now this, and the succumbing to 
the personal influence of a great 
proprietor, are the two forms 
which corruption assumes in small 
boroughs; and they are, we submit, 
the least sinful and mischievous of 
all forms. 

There are two other forms of 
bribery very rampant now-a-days. 
One we may term the Galway Job 
form—that by which a candidate 
buys a constituency wholesale by 
doing something, or promising to 
do something for it; either by ob- 
taining for it a grant of public 
money, a subsidy on some plea or 
other—and this is very bad; but 
there is more danger usually of this 
in moderately large towns than in 
small ones. There is another modi- 
fication of this, far more common in 
the smaller boroughs, but also far 
more harmless, where a candidate 
buys his seat by buying golden 
opinions from the whole community 
by some munificent contribution to 
a local object, by building a town- 
hall, by purchasing and laying out 
a park for the people, by opening a 
dock, by bringing a railway, and 
other benevolences of the sort. 

Lastly, there is another form of 
electoral corruption, to our minds 
the worst of all, because it partakes 
both of bribery and intimidation, 


. because it corrupts both candidates 


and constituencies, and because it 
vitiates political representation at 
its source; and this form is far more 
common in large boroughs than in 
small ones. In this, Bradford, Man- 
chester, and Leeds, are greater sin- 
ners incomparably than Thetford or 
Tamworth. This is when the can- 
didate sells his own conscience in- 
stead of buying the conscience of 
the elector; when he lowers and 
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adulterates his political creed to the 
standard of the constituency he 
aspires to represent; when, being a 
thoughtful and sagacious man, he 
echoes the cry and adopts the pro- 
gramme of election committees, 
whose members have no philosophy 
and little reflection; when he files 
his mind down to their poor level; 
when, abhorring the ballot in his 
secret soul, he promises to vote for 
it, because that is the condition of 
his seat; when, being in truth, and 
in his own drawing-room an advo- 
cate of fancy franchises and a repu- 
diator of the claims of a numerical 
majority, he appears at the hustings 
a supporter of Mr. Baines’s Bill as 
an instalment, and of household 
suffrage in the distance; when, in a 
word, to win his return, to buy his 
constituency, he votes and speaks 
against his convictions as completely 
and as meanly as any freeman of 
Leicester who ever pocketed his 
guinea. In comparison with this 
form of corruption, the sin of giving 
an elector of Bodmin or Liskeard a 
bank-note, or replacing his dead 
cow, or setting his son up as a 
grocer, assumes quite a white and 
harmless innocence. 

It is doubtful, therefore, on a 
wide view of the facts, whether 
small constituencies are more cor- 
rupt than larger ones. It is almost 
as doubtful whether, though they 
certainly. do not perform their 
constitutional function as_ tho- 
roughly as they ought to do and 
might do, they do not still per- 
form it in a way and in a measure 
which no other places do, and which 
we could ill dispense with. It is 
true that instead of confining their 
choice to independent thinkers 
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who have no demagogic qualifica- 
tions, or to eminent and valuable 
statesmen who can never please the 
electioneering caucuses of popular 
town constituencies, or to young 
men of promise who have their 
spurs to win, but are sure in 
time to win them, our small 
boroughs too often return wealthy 
but commonplace merchants, am- 
bitious and time-serving lawyers, 
railway magnates, and the like. 
Nevertheless, look round and see 
how, as a rule, nearly all our states- 
men, all eminent politicians of that 
class out of whom ministers are 
made, sit for small boroughs (where 
they are not of great family enough 
to sit for counties), and have always 
done so. We will not go back later 
than the Reform Bill of 1832. Re- 
member that Sir Robert Peel always 
sat for Tamworth; Lord Palmer- 
ston, for Tiverton; Lord Stanley, 
for King’s Lynn; Sir J. Pakington, 
for Droitwich; Sir G. Grey, for 
Morpeth; Sir F. Thesiger and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, for Stamford; 
and Mr. Lowe, for Calne. Remem- 
ber that Devonshire rejected Lord 
John Russell, who found refuge at 
Stroud; that Herefordshire rejected 
Sir Cornewall Lewis, who found 
refuge in Radnor; that Edinburgh 
rejected Macaulay, who found re- 
fuge in his closet. Halifax resigns 
Sir C. Wood in favour of Myr. 
Akroyd. But apart from individual 
cases, simply count up the members 
of the House of Commons who may 
be considered as ‘administrative 
materials, men qualified for, and 
who have obtained, or may be ex- 
pected to obtain, office. They are, 
at the outside, sixty-three in number, 
Of these— 


5 sit for boroughs with more than 100,000 inhabitants, 


14 s° 3° 
Io 29 “99 
16 ,, 2° 
15 4, counties, 
3 +» Universities. 
In other words, large borough 


constituencies only contribute one- 
Jifteenth of the governing, or Cabi- 
net, element of the House of Com- 
mons.* 


20,000 ee and under 100,000 
10,000 9°? °° 20,000 
5,000 ae 10,000 


Now it is of much consequence 
that sincere reformers should weigh 
well these facts, and see what they 
mean. They mean, simply, that 
the extinction of small boroughs 





* At the risk of seeming impertinent, and without comment, we subjoin a list of the 
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and the transfer of their members 
to large populous town constituen- 
cies, will prove about the most 
aristocratic and anti-democratic 
measure (in a mischievous sense) 
that could possibly be contrived. 
They mean, also, that the House of 
Commons wants statesmen; that, 
as Mr. Gladstone said the other day 
at Chester, statesmanship is a pro- 
fession like any other, and that men 
must be apprenticed to it early in 
order to learn it well; and that if 
you abolish small boroughs, you 
must seek your supply of statesmen 
—you must recruit for ministers— 
almost exclusively among noble or 
wealthy county families—which 
surely is not precisely what reformers 
wish. The explanation is obvious, 
and the operation certain and in- 
evitable. Large and popular borough 
constituencies will not choose young 
men, because they are unknown 
and untried. They will not choose 
independent and sober thinkers of 
wide knowledge and moderate views, 
because these men are too unbend- 
ing and too conservative as a rule 


members who sat last session for enaat constituencies of the largest class, 
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for their more advanced views. 
They will often choose very able 
and superior candidates, very excel- 
lent senators, very fit representa- 
tives, but never or almost never 
the men (especially young men) 
out of whom statesmen and minis- 
ters are made. They will choose, 
first, oratorical demagogues whose 
opinions square with their own— 
as it is quite right and desirable 
they should. They will choose, 
secondly, eminent fellow-citizens 
who have distinguished themselves 
by local services, who have achieved 
wealth and have spent it nobly and 
beneficially,—as it is right and well 
they should;—but these men are 
almost necessarily men of middle 
age, who never can, and never 
would wish even to take office. 
They will occasionally choose, third- 
ly, and will sometimes even seck, 
popular and powerful ministers, 
who are favourites for the time 
being. But statesmen of this sort 
have usually an assured seat else- 
where, which they are too wise to 
risk for one which might fail them 


We print in 


italics the actual or possible ‘ Administrative Materials,’ 





| 

Above 100, | 

“Laan” (fl Members. 
| 


Inhabitants. 





Birmingham ‘ 
Bradford. . . 
ae 
Dublin . . . 
Edinburgh . , 
Finsbury . . | Peto, Cox. 
Glasgow. «© . Buchanan, Dalgleish. 
Greenwich . . | Solomons, Angerstein, 
Lambeth, . . | W illiams, Doulton. 
Leeds , Baines, Becroft. 
Liverpool , . | Horsfall, Ewart. 
London . . . | Duke, Rothschild, 
Crawford, Goschen. 
Fermoy, Lewi is, 
Headlam, Beaumont, 
| Cheetham. 
Roebuck, Hadfield. 
Layard, Locke. 
Copeland, Grenfell, 
Ayrton, Butler. 
Villiers, Weguelin. 


| Scholefield, Bright. 
Wickham, Sorster, 
Berkeley, G. Langton, 
Grogan, Vance, 


Blacl +k, Moncrieff. 


Marylebone . . 
Newcastle . . 
Salford . 
Sheffield. . , 
Southwark . 
Stoke . : 
Tower Hamlets 2 
Wolverhampton . 





} 
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41 members, and only 9 of parliamentary 


note, 


Stockport . . 
| Swansea. . . | 


j 
‘ 





Above 50,000 


Inhabitants. Members. 


Aberdeen . . | Colonel Sykes, 


| Bath e « e | Tite, Way. 
ROU cat he Cair nes, Getty. 
Birkenhead . , | Laird, 


Blackburn . , 
ME gs 
Brighton. . , 


i 


Hornby, Pilkington, 
‘Gray, Barnes, 
White, Moor. 
Beamish, Lyons, 
Buller, Ferrand. 
Clay, Somes, 
Heygate, Taylor, 
Russell, Gavin, 
Bruce. 

Warner, Russell. 
Paget, Clifton. 
Cobbett, Hibbert. 
Collier, ‘Morr ison. 
Elphinston, Baring. 
Grenfell, Hesketh, 
Fenw ick, Lindsay, 
Smith, Watkin, 
Dilwyn. 


Devonport . . 
| See 
Leicester oe 
Limerick <i 
Merthyr Tydvil . 
Norwich oes 
Nottingham. . 
Oldham. . 
Plymouth . . 
Portsmouth. . 
ae 
Sunderland . , 


4I members, and 4 of parliamentary 
note, 
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any day, and be very troublesome 
while they held it. If, therefore, 
the favourite Radical scheme of 
transferring members from small 
boroughs to large ones be fairly and 
extensively carried out, and no 
counterbalancing provision be made 
for the return of that class of can- 
didates whom small boroughs now 
so often seat,—two results will in- 
evitably follow:— jirst, embryo 
statesmen—young men of ability 
and ambition, who wish to devote 
themselves to a ministerial as well as 
a parliamentary career, will be unable 
to find an entrance ;—and, secondly, 
we shall soon be reduced to choose 
ministers exclusively from the 
House of Peers, or from peers’ 
sons or the scions of noble or quasi- 
noble families whose {territorial in- 
fluence enables them to return their 
younger members for county con- 
stituencies. Already a tendency of 
this sort has become perceptible,— 
and strangely enough, Radicals, 
with their usual blind impetuosity, 
are toiling to augment it. 


Before closing this paper we 
must say a very few words on a 
much-controverted point. In any 
new Reform measure ample provi- 
sion must be made, directly or 
indirectly, for the representation of 
At present this is 
secured indirectly and unconscious- 
ly by the variety of constituencies 
into which the electoral body is 
divided; and in consequence the 
vast importance of the principle has 
never been brought strongly and 
practically before the popular mind. 
But in proportion as constituencies 
become homogeneous, and approach 
to one uniform standard, will the 
necessity for some direct provision 
of the sort be felt; and the in- 
evitable operation of almost any 
Reform Bill which is likely to pass 
will lie in this direction. The 
tendency of any change will be to 
augment large boroughs and to ex- 
tinguish or absorb small ones; and 
when the whole kingdom shall, for 
electoral purposes, consist of popu- 
lous county and populous urban 
constituencies alone or chiefly, the 
majorities in each case will be able 
so completely to overwhelm the 


minorities, 
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minorities as to exercise @ supre- 
macy as undesirable as it is in- 
equitable; and the minorities thus 
effaced will have no counterba- 
lancing representation elsewhere. 
To recognize the importance of 
providing for the proportionate 
representation of minorities would 
appear to demand only the most 
simple capacity of reasoning and 
the most rudimentary sense of jus- 
tice. The extreme democratic 
Radicals, indeed—with that instinct 
of hatred which is far more unerring 
in its perceptions than the instinct 
of love—oppose and abhor nothing 
so much as this principle, because 
they are well aware that it strikes 
at the root of the supremacy of 
mere numbers, and would substi- 
tute for it the supremacy of wisdom 
and sound sense. ‘Two or three 
moments’ reflection will suffice to 
make the irrefragable correctness 
of the principle obvious to every 
unblinded understanding, whatever 
be the view taken of the object and 
the meaning of the representative 
system of government. If the 
object of the representative system 
is, as Mr. Bright holds, to obtain a 
perfect mirror and miniature of the 
nation,—if it is a mere practical 
contrivance for submitting each 
executive and legislative act to a 
people who have become too nu- 
merous to be collected in any forum 
or agora, as at Athens or at Rome, 
—then it is obvious that unless 
minorities as well as majorities are 
represented, and represented in 
proportion to their numbers, in the 
elected chamber, that chamber is 
no fair or adequate image of the 
popular assembly it professes to be 
in miniature. In an assembly of 
the whole people, every section, 
every variety, every minority, would 
be present and would be heard: in 
Mr. Bright’s representative assem- 
bly only the largest half, the most 
numerous sections, would have 
entrance. It may be right that the 
majority should decide and should 
rule: it cannot be right that the 
minority should be excluded from 
the hall composed of those who are 
to decide and rule. It may be fair 


that the smaller half of the nation 
should be outvoted: it cannot be 
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fair that it should be silenced or 
ignored. 

If, on the other hand, the true 
idea of representation be that of a 
contrivance for selecting the wisest 
and best men of the nation, is it 
not almost certain that to leave the 
choice with majorities alone would 
be the most certain way of defeating 
this object, and of obstructing pro- 
gress and improvement? Is it the 
few or the many who are generally 
right, and who are right in the first 
instance? And what sort of a 
scheme would that be in which the 
wiser few, who in time are to bring 
over the less wise many to their 
way of thinking, are excluded from 
that special arena in which the 
great affairs and interests of the 
nation are discussed? Is it not, 
therefore, plain that whether you 
wish to elect a chamber which 
shall consist of the élite of the 
nation, or a chamber which shall be 
a correct and fair 7éswmé and pic- 
ture of the nation, you must equally 
provide for the representation of 
minorities? It is only if you wish 
for neither of these things,—if you 
wish your parliament neither to 
represent the nation itself, nor the 
wise men of the nation,—that you 
can logically denounce the prin- 
ciple, or deprecate its practical 
embodiment. 

The whole question lies in a nut- 
shell, and may be made clear at a 
glance. Suppose England were one 
vast constituency, and called upon 
to vote for its five hundred members 
at once and by lists, is it not plain 
that out of the 19,000,000 of the 
population, 10,000,000 would, un- 
der such a system, be able to 
exclude 9,000,000 from all share 
whatever in the representation? 
Would that be fair or decent? If 
England were divided into equal 
electoral districts, and these were 
large enough, the majority in each, 
though a majority of one only, 
would exclude the candidates of the 
minority, though the aggregate of 
the minorities was almost equal to 
the aggregate of the majorities. 
In Paris, under the last Republic, 
there were 250,000 electors, and 34 
members, and each elector voted 
for the whole 34. The contests 


were often close; and on any oc- 
casion 126,000 electors could mono- 
polize the entire representation, 
leaving 124,000 entirely without 
representatives. To secure any- 
thing like a just return, you must 
either provide for the representation 
of minorities, either as now, éx- 
directly, by a great number and a 
great variety of constituencies, or 
directly, by Myr. Hare’s system, or 
by Mr. Marshall’s ‘ cumulative vote,’ 
coupled with three or five members 
for each constituency. 


One word in conclusion. Many 
persons are disposed to offer a 
feebler resistance than we think 
necessary to the mere democratic 
conception of Reform, and to de- 
precate less earnestly than we do 
such a lowering of the suffrage as 
would give a potential supremacy 
to the votes of the poorer and less- 
educated classes, from a sort of half- 
veiled and unexpressed conviction 
that the admitted danger will be 
warded off by other influences, and 
will prove rather theoretical and 
possible, than practical and actual. 
They believe that in this country 
such is the reverence for rank, 
especially when it is hereditary, 
and such the influence of wealth, 
even when recently acquired and 
unaccompanied by other qualifica- 
tions, that the upper and the richer 
classes will never be obliged to 
measure their relative political 
strength by their own direct suf- 
frages alone. Capital and aristo- 
cracy, it is thought, will always 
have their due weight, and perhaps 
more than their due weight, in 
England,—and so will education. 
The affluent will always be able, not 
indeed directly to purchase, but 
indirectly to obtain, the votes of 
their poorer neighbours. The 
great noble and the country squire, 
though no longer commanding, will 
be equally certain to secure, the 
votes of their tenants and depend- 
ants. The vote of the philosopher, 
trained in all the wisdom of the age, 
will, it is true, be politically equi- 
valent to that of his gardener and 
his groom, and for one philosopher 
there will be twenty gardeners and 
forty grooms; but the servants will, 
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as a rule, recognize the superior 
judgment of their master, and be 
guided by him as to their choice of 
candidates. The great manufac- 
turing capitalist, who has only one 
vote himself, but who employs a 
hundred voters, can never prac- 
tically be deprived of the power to 
influence the political action of 
those whose comfort and whose 
earnings he is able to influence in 
so marked a manner. On the whole, 
it is fancied, the influence of money 
and rank and talent may be relied 
upon to overpower the influence of 
demagogues among the working 
classes of Great Britain. 

Now we are not disposed to affirm 
that this sort of lazy confidence in 
the mingled snobbishness, venality, 
good sense, and good feeling of our 
labouring men is unwarranted. 
But we think it is exaggerated, and 
we are sure it is in a great measure 
irrelevant to the question. We are 
not at all afraid of the rule of dema- 
gogues among us, even in the great 
centres of manufacturing industry. 
We believe that sound and educated 
politicians will generally be able to 
beat them at their own weapons. 
We believe that the shrewd artisans 
of our large towns are every year, 
and in increasing numbers, be- 
coming qualified to see through the 
grosser and more dangerous fallacies 
which agitating orators are accus- 
tomed to spread out before them. We 
are satisfied that these artisans have 
often far sounder intelligence, far 
more generous sentiments, far more 
honest purposes, than a large pro- 
portion of the lower middle classes 
who are already intrusted with the 
franchise. We are inclined to back 
their justice and good sense to save 
us from the danger of anything like 
a direct attack upon the rights of 
property. We do not even fear, 
except in most rare and improbable 
crises, such a combined action of 
class against class, such a direct 
and organized and clearly-defined 
struggle between capital and labour, 
as would place all the capitalists 
on one side and all the labourers on 
the other. But there are dangers 
less obvious and more insidious 
than these, but perhaps not much 
less serious, which may and must 
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arise from placing the prepon- 
derance of political power in hands 
which there is no intention should 
be, and no expectation will be, 
preponderant. ‘There is danger in 
giving privileges under the notion 
that you can indirectly neutralise, 
or prevent, or guide, or manipulate 
their exercise. You may or you 
may not be able to do this: probably 
you will in nine cases out of ten; 
but what of the tenth? Perhaps 
you may in all cases; but at least 
you have given a vast and incal- 
culable possibility away. There is 
danger, moreover, of another sort, 
in trusting to neutralise the opera- 
tion of political concessions, which 
you deprecate and dread, by in- 
fluences and management, to which 
—disguise and gild them and wrap 
them up in euphemistic periphrases 
as you may—you cannot impart a 
pure or noble or elevating character. 
There is something unworthy in 
bestowing a vote upon men under 
the tacit conviction that they will 
let you guide or dictate to them in 
its use. It may be very right, and 
it may be desirable, that, as a 
rule, the tenant and the labourer 
shall be influenced by his landlord 
as to the candidate whom he will 
support, provided nothing like in- 
timidation or undue and illicit con- 
siderations of gain are brought to 
bear. But the Legislature, in as- 
signing the suffrage to a dozen 
peasants, did not intend to assign 
the dozen votes indirectly to the 
squire; or if it did it acted insin- 
cerely, and not nobly. It may be well, 
and it will sometimes be the case, 
that the workmen who labour for a 
great capitalist should ascertain the 
views of their employer before they 
express theirown, and should seek his 
favour in so doing. But this is not 
precisely what the Legislature who 
passed the enfranchising measure 
We are assuming had avowedly in 
view. It may be proper that the 
servants of a wise man, who are 
sensible enough to know that their 
master is qualified to judge who is a 
fitting candidate and that they are 
not, should vote as he advises; but 
then would it not have been more 
honest and open to confer the extra 
votes on the philosopher directly? 
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We have assuredly no wish to decry 
the influence of rank and wealth— 
much of it is no doubt beneficent 
and legitimate enough—but it is 
felt by all that when we rely 
upon this influence to neutralise 
and avert the risk incurred by 
bestowing the suffrage on the poor, 
the dependent, and the uneducated, 
we mean something which we do 
not like to describe in naked terms, 
and which would not sound re- 
putable if we did. And to give 
votes to the ignorant under the idea 
that they will award them accord- 
ing to the direction of the wise is a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 
It is not loyal: it is not sagacious: 
it is to give with one hand what 
you calculate upon taking away 
with the other, and what you would 
hesitate to give, except on such cal- 
culation. 

But there is yet another danger ; 
and it is one against which the 
experience of other nations ought 
fairly to warn us. England is 
divided into parties who are con- 
stantly striving with each other, not 
only for legislative supremacy, but 
for the possession of executive 
power. Each party will of neces- 
sity bid against the other for the 
suffrages of those with whom, in 
the last resort, lies the right of 
conferring this supremacy and 
power. It is proposed to intrust 
this right to a vast number of 
comparatively ignorant and incom- 
petent persons (for we are anxious 
not to overstate the argument,— 
and no one will deny that, whatever 
be the anticipated improvement in 
the education of the working classes, 
they must always be /ess instructed 
and less capable of comprehending 
political questions than the middle 
and upper ranks). The contending 
parties must, therefore, bid for the 
support of this new element of the 
national constituency, and in order 
to obtain it they must adopt its 
views or at least largely modify 
their own to meet them. Thai is, 
there will be a constant pressure 
and inducement on the part of all 
politicians to suit and flatter and 
adopt the political opinions of a 
class, which, whatever be its merits, 
is necessarily less capable of form- 
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ing wise and well-founded political 
opinions than the classes now in- 
trusted with the franchise. More 
and more, year by year, in this way, 
by an inevitable tendency, will the 
policy of the nation at home and 
abroad be modified and decided by 
that portion of the people which 
less than any other is truly qualified 
so to modify and decide it. This 
assuredly is no overstatement of the 
case. No candid man can deny the 
tendency. No sagacious man will 
underestimate its operation. No 
wise or good man will look upon it 
without uneasiness and grief. The 
process may be very slow—we be- 
lieve it will be. The descent may 
not be to a very low depth—we do 
not think it will. But step by step, 
and always in the downward direc- 
tion, the action and sentiments of 
the nation will be determined in- 
creasingly by its more ignorant in- 
stead of its more educated classes, 
by its lowest instead of its highest 
intellects. The governing few must 
bid for the adherence of the toiling 
many; they must bid high enough 
—or low enough—to obtain it; they 
must bid for it in the coin by which 
alone it can be purchased. The 
masses will have the prize to 
bestow ; and those who compete for 
it must be content to win it by 
flattering the prejudices, by adopt- 
ing the tone, by repeating the 
watchwords, by furthering the class 
objects, by insensibly imbibing the 
errors, of the masses. They must 
let themselves down to the level of 
the least-instructed portion of the 
people—and must drag down the 
policy and character of the nation 
along with them. And the sun in 
his wide circuit will look down upon 
no sadder spectacle than this volun- 
tary, deliberate, needless degrada- 
tion of a noble and mighty coun- 
try. 

Look for one moment at France 
and at America—after England the 
two greatest nations upon earth; 
for both offer us a wholesome and a 
warning moral. In France the 
aristocracy was once, not indeed 
loved and reverenced as ours is, 
but far more feared, and more en- 
dowed with political supremacy. 
Wealth, too, was, not indeed so 
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great or so widely diffused, but al- 
most as much grasped at and envied. 
Yet as soon as practical political 
power passed into the hands of the 
masses, neither wealth nor rank 
were able to resist the torrent. 
Changes came; revolution after 
revolution; an empire; a despot- 
ism; a constitutional régime; a 
republic, a second empire ;—but 
universal suffrage, the power of the 
numerical majority exercised in 
some shape or other, formally or 
informally, held its ground and had 
its way; and France is now what 
that has made it. We will not say 
a word against the existing govern- 
ment of France, which, no doubt, is 
the outcome of the national will, 
told by the head. But who wiil 
say, comparing the France of to-day 
with the France of former days, 
that the tone and character of the 
nation is not strangely lowered? 
And who can avoid the admission 
that this bathos is traceable in the 
last resort to the fact that it is 
neither rank nor wealth nor know- 
ledge that confer power in France, 
but numbers, and ignorant num- 
bers, only—the masses and never 
the élite ? 

Is America less instructive? The 
Americans are marvellous in their 
energies, and absolutely boundless 
in natural resources. They come of 
the same stock as ourselves, more 
mixed, indeed, but on the whole 
nearly identical. Their poorer 
classes are indisputably better 
educated than our own, and perhaps 
their middle classes too; and both 
are far more habituated to deal 
with political subjects from their 
infancy. ‘They have had none of 


our social difficulties or miseries to 
struggle with; and, apart from the 
negroes, have had no miserable nor 
dangerous classes among them. 
It cannot be said that they are in- 
sensible to the subtle influences of 
rank or family, though they have 
no hereditary aristocracy among 
them. It cannot certainly be said 
that in their hearts they worship 
wealth less than we do, though it 
is far more easily acquired, and 
there may be some reasons why it 
should have less political influence 
there than here. It might have 
been anticipated that, being better 
educated as a rule than we are, 
their people would have been more 
inclined to respect and bow before 
superior intelligence and training. 
Yet what has been the result of 
political power being vested in the 
mass of the population?  Jirvst, 
the virtual ostracism, or at least the 
retirement from the political arena, 
of all the settled hereditary wealth 
and all the finer and completer 
intellects of the nation; and, second/y, 
the inevitable corollary,—the gra- 
dual and now deplorable degrada- 
tion of the public press, the sapping 
of political morality and official 
purity, the lowering of the national 
tone of thought and feeling in all 
that relates to governmental mat- 
ters ;—in a word, all that might be 
expected to ensue, even among a 
people of such rich materials, when 
the choice of rulers and legislators 
lies with the uncultivated multi- 
tude, and when, as is natural, they 
choose rulers and legislators after 
their own heart, and who are con- 
tent to bear their image and super- 
scription. 
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A VINDICATION. 


OHN DRYDEN 

foremost ranks of English 
satirists. He is the most forcible 
and masculine of English poets. 
For sheer downright intellectual 
strength we must seek his fellow 
among the great philosophers and 
divines,—not among poets. His 
justice of judgment, variety of 
faculty, felicity of diction, splendour 
of invective, have rarely been 
matched. It is true that the finer 
and more delicate forms of the 
imagination did not visit him,—his 
keen, observant eye failed to detect 
their difficult beauty,—his ear was 
deaf to their haunting music. Yet 
even in his infirmities we have been 
used to regard him as a not un- 
worthy representative of the English 
type of character,— unideal, yet 
manly, sagacious, affectionate, in- 
differently honest. 

To Lord Macaulay, however, 
John Dryden was a man many 
degrees worse than his fellow-men. 
The Whig historian pursued the 
Tory poet with a peculiar energy of 
dislike. It cannot be said, perhaps, 
that this hostility is calculated to 
do its object much permanent in- 
jury. Lord Macaulay is immensely 
popular with the masses, and scme 
able men are unable to resist the 
charm of his diligent rhetoric and 
fluent logic; but the violent con- 
trasts of light and shade to 
which he habitually resorts are 
distasteful to the temperate and 
critical spirit of the age, and the 
men who mould the opinion of the 
future are little, if at all, under his 
influence. These men are indis- 
posed to surrender their indepen- 


stands in the 


dent judgments and their individual: 


convictions to the guidance of any 
leader, and least of any to the guid- 
ance of one who habitually sacri- 
fices minute truthfulness to broad 
and striking effects, who divides so 
sharply the tangled motives of men, 
who is so constantly clever, in- 
genious, plausible, confident, but 


who lacks the subtle insight and 
curious cunning of the true inter- 
preters of human nature. The 
fame of John Dryden,— that noble 
old English lion,” as Thackeray 
called him,—is safe enough: in the 
meantime, however, it may be worth 
our while to note how, and in what 
respects, Lord Macaulay’s portrait 
of the great satirist is inadequate 
and misleading. 


The literary public of England in 
the seventeenth century was a 
limited and a peculiar one. At 
present every popular work circu- 
lates from John-o’-Groat’s to the 
Land’s End. Readers and writers 
are to be found in every part of the 
kingdom, and our literature is ad- 
dressed, not to a sect or a coterie, 
not to a Dorset or a Buckingham, 
but to the educated intelligence of 
a whole people. But it was not so 
two hundred years ago. To all 
intents and purposes the men who 
dwelt between Whitehall and the 
Tower constituted the English 
world of the belles-lettres at the 
Restoration. ‘To go about,’ says 
Vanbrugh, ‘to excuse half the de- 
fects that this abortive brat is come 
into the world with, would be to 
provoke the town with a long pre- 
face, when ’tis, I doubt not, suffi- 
ciently soured already by a tedious 
play.’ The Court was the centre of 
‘the town,’ and especially of the 
‘town’ as representing a miniature 
world of fashion, letters, and taste. 
In the galleries of the Palace those 
hasty judgments were pronounced, 
and those ready witticisms repeated, 
which formed the criticism of the 
age. ‘The favour, Dryden re- 
marks, in one of his argumenta- 
tive prefaces, ‘which heroic plays 
have lately found upon our thea- 
tres, has been wholly derived from 
the countenance and approbation 
they have received at Court.’* To 
the town, therefore, and to the Court 
as controlling the taste and direct- 


* Southey, with the habitual injustice of the Lakers to Dryden, characterises this 
plain statement of fact as a specimen of the poet’s ‘ vile adulation,’ 
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ing the judgment of the town, the 
current literature was exclusively 
addressed. There were excep- 
tions, doubtless,—exceptions that 
strengthened the rule. The Obser- 
vator of Lestrange, with its pane- 
gyrics upon the King, and its in- 
vectives against Whigs and Dutch- 
men, was the oracle of the country 
gentlemen, and had a considerable 
circulation in the provinces. A 
dozen copies of the new poem or 
pamphlet might also at the same 
time leave the city, and after a 
tedious journey reach the cathedral 
and university towns to which they 
were addressed. Some copies of 
Farquhar’s most genial comedy, being 
dedicated to his good friends around 
the Wrekin, and representing ‘ the 
smoke, noise, scandal, affectation, 
and pretension’ that became the 
mimic gaieties of Shrewsbury, might 
possibly find their way to the plea- 
sant banks of the Dee and the 
Severn. Sir Thomas Brown, at his 
quaint and fantastic residence at 
Norwich, was pretty sure to be 
favoured with an early issue of the 
latest work on physics or demon- 
ology. The Court and the Parlia- 
ment, moreover, occasionally quitted 
the metropolis. During the Great 
Plague, London was nearly deserted 
by the upper classes, who retired to 
their country seats, or fluttered 
round the retreating Court. Roger 
North gives in the Examen an 
amusing account of the changed 
appearance of Oxford, when Charles, 
to separate the turbulent leaders of 
the popular party from the demo- 
cracy of the city, appointed the 
Parliament to meet there in the 
year 1681. All the wits, writers, 
and place-hunters, who cluster 
round the skirts of the political 
world, had sallied down in a body 
to the High Church university, and 
he discovered his lobby acquaint- 
ances discussing politics and cold 
punch amid its shady cloisters. 
Printers and publishers speedily 
established themselves, and a flood 
of caricatures and lampoons deluged 
the streets. In one window the 
Duke of York might be seen busily 
engaged in setting fire to the 
Thames; in another a host of the 
more noticeable Royalists were 
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mounted upon the Church of Eng- 
land, and urging her with whip and 
spur in the direction of Rome. 
But, apart from occasional excep- 
tions, the capital was really the 
only place in the kingdom where 
literature could command a perma- 
nent audience, and the only tri- 
bunal to which it could appeal. 

The Court of Charles II. was not 
one which any Englishman can now 
regard with favour. The Kingdom 
of the Saints had become the King- 
dom of the Flesh, and seldom had 
the devil presented a more shame- 
less or seductive front. These 
magnificent English nobles were 
heartless profligates and swindling 
blacklegs. Of all the voluptuous 
beauties and noble matrons whom 
the ornate but exquisite pencil of 
Lely has rescued from decay, and 
consigned to a doubtful immortality, 
not one would now be tolerated in 
decent society. Miss Jennings, 
the sister of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough (she herself subsequently 
became Duchess of Tyrconnel), had 
once at least, in the guise of an 
orange-girl, visited the city theatre, 
and sold her wares to the courtiers 
in the lobby. Miss Wells, another 
of the maids of honour, had wittily, 
if not very delicately, declared that, 
as her father had been loyal to King 
Charles the sire, she was bound to 
be loyal to King Charles the son. 
The Countess of Shrewsbury was 
notorious for her _ scandalous 
amours. Dressed as a page, she 
had held Buckingham’s horse in the 
Park, and had witnessed, without 
emotion, her husband fall by her 
lover’s hand. One of the most 
amusing pages in Hamilton’s Chro- 
nicle is occupied with the incidents 
of an intrigue between the Duke of 
York and Lady Chesterfield, to 
whom he remained constant, till a 
lucky but not very seemly accident 
permanently attached him to Ara- 
bella Churchill. So conscious, in- 
deed, was old Sir John Denham— 
the well-known Cavalier poet—of 
the dangerous influences to which 
virtue was exposed, that, according 
to the scandal of the time, he sent 
his young and pretty bride out of 
the world to preserve her from the 
evil that was in the world. The 
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writers of that age wax eloquent 
upon the maidenly virtues and 
charms of Frances Stewart. ‘ Mrs. 
Stewart in this dresse,’ Pepys rap- 
turously exclaims, ‘with her hat 
cocked and a red plume, with her 
sweet eyes, little Roman nose, and 
excellent taille, is now the greatest 
beauty I ever saw, I think, in all 
my life: and if ever woman can, do 
excell my Lady Castlemaine, at 
least in this dress.’ But even this 
virtuous paragon undertook to 
prove to Charles and his charmed 
Court, by evidence of the most 
direct kind, that the knees and 
ankles of the Duchess of Cleveland 
were not trimmer than her own. 

A lively annalist—Anthony Ha- 
milton—has celebrated this shame- 
less society. With implicit and 
religious deference he follows his 
magnificent Chevalier through his 
amorous adventures: with cool 
audacity, with amazing effrontery, 
he describes every conceivable va- 
riety of intrigue; with grave and 
business-like composure he dis- 
cusses the most trivial details of 
courtly etiquette. In the Court of 
the Most Christian Monarch, if we 
are to judge from this book, any 
sense of the relative value of things 
had been utterly lost. The small 
feet, the white bosoms, the lan- 
guishing blue eyes, the not over- 
modest accomplishments, and the 
not over-scrupulous manners, of the 
saucy and pensive beauties of the 
royal circle, had become subjects 
of graver and more anxious concern 
to princes and statesmen and poli- 
ticians, than a war with Europe or 
a revolt in the capital. They had 
been bitterly tried, but they had 
found no wisdom in sorrow, and 
learned none of the lessons of ad- 
versity. 

The vivacity of the Memoirs of 
Count Grammont is somewhat un- 
wieldy, and its wit rather elaborate, 
and the conduct of the narrative is 
careless, confused, and inartistic. 
gut no other work brings us so 
directly into the Court of Charles. 
It is no longer King Charles II. of 
sacred memory who rules these 
realms, but a good-tempered and 
easy-natured sultan, troubled with 
an awfully turbulent and disorderly 
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hareem. He feeds his foreign ducks 
in the pond—saunters about his 
ill-kept palace —and_ indolently 
chaffers with the prettiest of the 
maids of honour. Sometimes, how- 
ever, his idle existence is disturbed. 
De Grammont has presented him 
with one of the new glass coaches 
just introduced from Paris, and 
each imperious sultana is desirous 
to obtain the novel luxury. ‘The 
titular Queen has unsuccessfully 
preferred her timid claim. The 
Lady Castlemaine, being then in 
that interesting condition in which 
ladies wish to be who love their 
lords, threatens to miscarry if her 
wishes are disregarded ; but Frances 
Stewart, pettishly resolving never 
to be in that way at all, carries the 
point against her jealous rival,— 
who thenceforward, for many a day, 
with tears and menaces, and angry 
reproaches, vexes the soul of the 
Merry Monarch. The Duke of York 
continues to hunt and pray and 
intrigue, curiously uniting in his 
own person the debauchee and_the 
devotee. The King believes, in- 
deed, that this apparent anomaly 
can be explained—his brother’s mis- 
tresses, he says, being so hideously 
ugly, that they must have been 
prescribed him for his sins. Even 
the precise and formal Rupert 
(whom the younger gallants co- 
vertly ridicule as out of date) cannot 
escape the prevailing epidemic, and 
leaving chemistry and mezzotinto, 
he follows Mrs. Hughes to the 
green-room. De Grammont, not yet 
captivated by Elizabeth Hamilton, 
is successfully engaged in carrying 
on the war among the subordinate 
nymphs, aided, as we are told, by a 
weekly packet from the French 
capital, containing among other 
small wares (thus was the soft pas- 
sion ministered to in the seven- 
teenth century) ‘perfumed gloves, 
pocket looking-glasses, rare essences, 
and apricot-pastes. The pallid 
Saint Evremond lectures an idle 
pupil; while Buckingham, with 
earnest assiduity, builds card houses 
with Miss Stewart. Rochester, in- 
deed, is absent from the Court— 
having fallen into disgrace for the 
present, he has assumed an uncouth 
Teutonic title, and with inimitable 
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impudence, but to the great con- 
tentment of the fair lieges, has 
taken to practise physic in the 
city. 

This was the public upon whose 
patronage wits, poets, and philoso- 
phers were dependent, and to whose 
passion and caprice they were re- 
quired to minister. We need not 
wonder that some writers —and 
these the greatest—haughtily with- 
drew. Butler, in a stinging satire, 
denounced the fine gentlemen, who, 
reversing the practice of the Puri- 
tan, exhibited ‘ a forced hypocrisy of 
wickedness, and made haste ‘ with 
all their utmost vigour to be 
damned.’ Sir Thomas Brown lived 
at Norwich, and was seldom visible 
in the capital. The piety and 
purity of Henry Vaughan, and the 
rustic freshness and simplicity of 
Izaak Walton, had no element in 
common with those witty and grace- 
less idlers, those high-born and 
high-bred Bohemians. And one,— 
greater still,—who, through the 
darkness, had beheld the hosts of 
the Most High flashing across the 
battlements of heaven,— 

The helméd cherubim 
And sworded seraphim,— 


must have regarded with moody 
and angry bitterness the evil days 
on which he had fallen. But with 
these exceptions (and with the ex- 
ception, also, of a school of eminent 
divines) the wit, the poetry, the 
philosophy of the age was enlisted 
by the Court. And the result was 
one which might have been fore- 
seen. The literature became as 
ribald, as heartless, and as foul, as 
the men to whom it was addressed. 
It was witty, indeed; but the wit 
was local and sectional,—the raillery 
being intelligible to the initiated 
only, to the privileged caste who 
were able to interpret its covert and 
veiled allusions, Nor was it with- 
out brilliancy: but it was a fitful 
and feverish brilliancy,—the froth 
of that mental fermentation, which 
the concentration of the whole in- 
tellectual activity of the nation ne- 
cessarily communicated to the life 
of the capital. Tne satirist of the 
drawing-room, and the wit of the 
boudoir, though seldom appearing 
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in public, are not quite unknown 
figures in our society; but during 
the reign of Charles that class of 
writers exerted a prodigious in- 
fluence upon the fastidious and 
effeminate civilization from which, 
mushroom-like, they sprang. 

Milton withdrew; but a figure 
almost as noticeable condescended 
to join in the masquerade. It is 
not necessary for our present pur- 
pose to do more than indicate 
briefly and generally the more pro- 
minent incidents in John Dryden’s 
life. 

The Drydens, who originally came 
from Cumberland, settled latterly 
at Canon Ashby in Northampton- 
shire. John Dryden’s great-grand- 
father, by his last will and testa- 
ment, solemnly bequeathed his soul 
to his Creator, ‘the Holy Ghost 
assuring my spirit that I am the 
elect of God.’ The poet—who thus 
came of a Calvinistic house—was 
born on the 6th of August, 1631. 
He was educated at Westminster 
under Dr. Busby, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. From the 
University he went to town; and,as 
the only way by which a living 
could be earned by literature in 
these days, began to write for the 
stage. He continued to do so, more 
or less industriously, all his life. 
In 1668 he succeeded Sir William 
Davenant as poet-laureate. It was 
not, however, until the fierce con- 
tests on the Exclusion Bill had 
broken out that Dryden’s magnifi- 
cent faculty as a satirist was mani- 
fested. Absalom and Achitophel 
was published in 1681. It was 
agerly welcomed, and became at 
once amazingly popular. Dr. John- 
son’s father, an old bookseller, told 
his son that the sale had never been 
equalled in his time, except by 


Sacheverell’s Trial. Absalom and 
Achitophel was followed by The 


Medal, in which the writer ridi- 
culed Shaftesbury, and by Jac 
Flecknoe, in which he ridiculed 
Shadwell. In 1686 he became a 
convert to Roman Catholicism; and, 
at the desire of James, wrote Zhe 
Hind and Panther, to explain and 
vindicate the arbitrary ecclesiastical 
measures which the King had been 
induced to adopt. After the Revo- 
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lution he ceased to be laureate, and 
returned to his old trade of play- 
wright. The writing of plays, of 
prologues, and of translations, occu- 
pied the remainder of his life. To 
the last he retained his vigour. 
The celebrated ode to St. Cecilia 
was composed—‘ at a heat ’—shortly 
before his death. He died on the 
1st of May, 1700, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 


Dryden was a man of an easy, 
indolent, and careless temper. None 
of his principles were deeply rooted. 
He never found leisure to mature 
his convictions. He had been a 
busy man from his youth upwards ; 
he had been forced to work hard 
and incessantly for daily bread; and 
among the eager crowd of cour- 
tiers, and playwrights, and poets, 
he had found it difficult to keep 
his footing. A high sense of duty 
was not to be expected from a man 
trained in such a school. And duty, 
in its highest acceptation, was a 
word unknown in Dryden’s vo- 
abulary. He was unfitted by 
nature to play the part of a martyr. 
He had scarcely an opinion, in his 
earlier years at least, for which he 
would have gone to the stake or 
the pillory. There is considerable 
resemblance between the character 
of Dryden, in this respect, and the 
character which the popular voice 
assigns to The Times newspaper. 
Like The Times, he did not desire to 
guide the opinion or to mould the 
policy of his contemporaries. He 
was content to reflect the age as in 
a mirror. His vigorous logic was 
ever eager to vindicate the fashion 
of the hour. His prefaces show an 
admirable critical sagacity; but 
they are often sophistical. His 
plays, reflecting the popular taste, 
are whimsical and grotesque; and 
when a critic is ready to vindicate’ 
the whimsical and grotesque, he 
must borrow the weapons of the 
sophist. He liked to float with the 
stream: it seemed to him neither 
wise nor safe to swim against the 
tide. Thus he was often incon- 
sistent: his opinions were constantly 
changing. He welcomed Cromwell: 
he welcomed the Restoration. He 
was a Puritan in his youth: a 
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Prelatist in his manhood: a Papist 
in his old age. 

But it is unfair to assume that 
meanness or baseness lay at the 
root of Dryden’s pliability. His 
genius was masculine, but his moral 
nature was dependent. He had a 
sovereign intellect, but a subject 
will. He needed sympathy. He 
liked to be liked. He leant upon 
others. His quick, active, generous 
sympathies eagerly sought for a 
return. He could not suffer in 
silence—estranged from those who 
had charmed his imagination, or 
captivated his affections. Discord 
hurt and worried him: isolation 
was to him the keenest misery. 
Nor was this the worst,—opposition 
chilled his imagination as well as 
his heart. Ere he could bring his 
faculties into highest working order, 
he required to be caught up, and 
hurried along, by the passion of the 
moment. The arbitriwm popularis 
wure filled his sails. Milton’s soul 
was like a star, and dwelt apart; 
but Dryden could not work in soli- 
tude. He was in his element in the 
city, in the coffee-house, at court, 
in the theatre. It has been said 
that necessity forced Dryden to 
prostitute to low present uses a 
sublime and noble genius. But it 
may be doubted whether in happier 
circumstances he would have done 
so much, or so well, as he did. His 
faculties were naturally sluggish, 
and required to be spurred into 
activity. His temperament, more- 
over, was the temperament of the 
orator rather than of the poet. 
When at his best, it is easy to see 
that he is aw rapport with an ima- 
ginary audience. In the heat of an 
excited imagination, he addresses a 
listening assembly. All his greatest 
works—his Absalom and Achitophel, 
his Medal, his Hind and Panther— 
were produced, in the hurry of battle, 
to serve a temporary end. Had he 
lived in the country, and farmed his 
father’s acres, it is more than pro- 
bable that his poetry would never 
have risen above mediocrity—would 
have wanted that electric spark 
which is struck out when the 
imaginative reasoner is brought into 
instant contact with those whom he 
desires to persuade. 
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Dryden was thus all his life an 
inconsistent man. Acutely sensitive 
to the alterations of the seasons, he 
lived in an age of sudden, severe, 
and violent change. It was diffi- 
cult in that age for the steadiest 
man to maintain his constancy, and 
Dryden scarcely made the effort. 
But, ‘if he changed’ (as Dr. John- 
son loftily observed) ‘he changed 
with the nation” You may go 
round with the globe—innocently 
enough: and inconsistency is often 
only another name for the inevitable 
progress of opinion. An obstinate 
man may shut his eyes and close 
his ears: but Dryden, as we have 
seen, was easily accessible to direct 
and popular impressions. He some- 
times went wrong: but, generally 
speaking, his inconsistencies will be 
found to represent the stages of an 
intellectual growth. Dryden’s was 
essentially a teachable nature. He 
was never insolently bigoted. When 
experience had opened his eyes, he 
was able to lay aside pleasant vices, 
to renounce favourite errors, to 
acknowledge freely and frankly that 
he had been wrong. The very im- 
pressibility of his character was a 
point in his favour. His grasp of 
principle was not tenacious: but he 
could the more easily fling pre- 
judices away. His taste, which had 
been vitiated by evil example, im- 
proved as he grew old. His enemies 
might tell him, indeed, that he who 
had once been the most vehement 
advocate of rhyme—‘ his long loved 
mistress ’—had become its most ve- 
hement assailant. But the reproach 
was in truth a compliment; for it 
showed that he could learn and un- 
learn, and that, though frequently 
led astray, the purity of his taste 
and his natural sagacity ultimately 
asserted their superiority. 

Dryden’s conversion to the Church 
of Rome has been, indeed, eagerly 
seized upon by those who dislike 
his political persuasion. Lord Mac- 
aulay, echoing the language of 
many of his contemporaries, desig- 
nated him ‘ an illustrious renegade,’ 


* History of England, ii, 196. 
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and attributed his change of faith 
to the meanest and most despicable 
motives. ‘Dryden,’ he says, ‘was 
poor, and impatient of poverty. He 
knew little, and cared little about 
religion. If any sentiment was 
deeply fixed in him, that sentiment 
was an aversion to priests of all 
persuasions, Levites, Augurs, Muf- 
tis, Roman Catholic divines, Presby- 
terian divines, divines of the Church 
of England. . . Finding that if he 
continued to call himself a Pro- 
testant, his services would be over- 
looked, he declared himself a Papist. 
The King’s parsimony instantly re- 
laxed. Dryden was gratified with a 
pension of a hundred pounds a year, 
and was employed to defend his 
new religion both in prose and 
verse.’* 

It will be observed that Lord 
Macaulay’s indictment assumes that 
James refused to do anything for 
the laureate until he had changed 
his faith, but that, whenever the 
change was declared, the King’s par- 
simony relaxed, and Dryden re- 
ceived a pension of a hundred 
pounds a year. The fact is, how-., 
ever, that Dryden received his pen- 
sion before his conversion, and 
under circumstances which make it 
extremely difficult to connect it 
with an anticipated change of faith. 
The pension was originally granted 
by Charles; lapsing on Charles’s 
death, it was renewed by James; 
the letters patent are dated 4th 
March, 1685, about a year after 
Charles’s death, but they set forth 
that the annuity was to run from 
the 25th March preceding—that is, 
from the date when the annuity 
granted by Charles ceased ; Dryden’s 
conversion, so far as is known, did 
not take place, or at least, was not 
‘ declared,’ till late in the year 1686.tT 
There are no grounds, therefore, for 
holding that Dryden received a 
pension in consequence of his conver- 
sion; on the contrary, it is abun- 
dantly clear that at the time when 
he received the pension from Charles, 
and at the time when it was renewed 





+ We are indebted to Mr. Robert Bell’s investigations for the facts mentioned in the 


text, 


In the preface to his edition of Dryden’s poems, he quotes at length the documents 


referred to. Dryden’s Poetical Works, edited by Robert Bell (1854), i. 55. 
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by James, there was no reason to 
doubt that he was a Protestant. 

The sordid motives assigned by 
Lord Macaulay are inconsistent, 
therefore, with the visible circum- 
stances of the case, nor is it difficult 
—if we consider attentively the 
character of the man, and of the 
position in which he was placed— 
to arrive at the probable grounds of 
the poet’s change of faith. 

The Roman Catholic was the re- 
ligion of the royal family—of a 
family to whom Dryden was at- 
tached by feelings of strong personal 
regard. Charles, if the worst of 
kings, was yet the pleasantest of 
companions. Perfectly unaffected, 
and perfectly fearless, he did not 
hesitate to mix with his subjects in 
the most familiar manner. And he 
had a shrewd eye both for men and 
books. He had acquired his ex- 
perience in a school, indeed, which 
had aged him before his time. He 
was an old man at the Restoration. 
«I never till this day observed that 
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the King was mighty grey, Pepys 
says, about 1663. In his careless 
brilliancies (and many of them are 
really, and not royally, brilliant 
only) we see a mind of great natural 
parts, that has been permitted to 
run to seed. Good-humoured, if 
somewhat cynical, toleration was his 
habitual mood. His courtiers might 
quiz him: he only laughed. When 
he heard of Rochester’s well-known 
epigram, he observed: ‘ Quite true: 
my sayings are my own, but 
my doings are those of my minis- 
ters.’ Shaftesbury, with his usual 
felicity, said that under King 
Charles the unfortunate fell lightly ; 
and, had Charles consulted his own 
inclinations, he would never have 
sent anything sharper than a jest or 
an epigram after his bitterest enc- 
mies. But though habits of indul- 
gence had weakened the spring of 
his mind, it still retained a fine 
edge. His taste was good, and he 
liked good books. If it be true that 
the fine lines of Shirley— 


The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings ; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crookéd scythe and spade— 


were greatly admired by him, he 
must clearly have possessed a ca- 
pacity for appreciating poetry of the 
highest class. Charles starved his 
poets; but, so long as they did not 
weary him with importunities, he 
was pleased to meet them, and to 
have them about him. He was 
frankly intimate with Waller and 
Dryden. He told the former, it is 
said, that his ode on Cromwell was 
superior to that on himself. ‘ Poets, 
sire, was the witty apology, ‘suc- 


ceed better in fiction than in truth.’ , 


Not unfrequently, of a morning, the 
King might be seen with Dryden in 
St. James’s Park, conversing fa- 
miliarly about the last rbyming 
play, or the new book of poems. 
Charles appears to have had a real 
regard for Dryden; he was always 
ready to defend him when assailed, 
telling those critics, for instance, 
who charged the laureate with theft, 
that he only wished they would 


steal him plays like Dryden’s; and 
Dryden, on his side, who loved the 
great, was intoxicated by this flat- 
tering intimacy with royalty. While 
the King lived, his laureate was one 
of his stanchest friends; at his 
death, one of his truest mourners. 
The attachment which he had felt 
for Charles, was, on Charles’s death, 
naturally transferred to James; and 
not only was James a Catholic, but 
some of the poet’s nearest con- 
nexions—his wife and his eldest 
son, among others—were already 
members of that Church. 

Such a relationship could not fail 
to exercise an important influence 
on the opinions of a man like 
Dryden. His temperament, as we 
have seen, unfitted him for oppo- 
sition. He could not put out his 
leaves in the shade. He liked to 
bask in the sunshine, not merely 
because it was pleasant, but because 
it was essential to the free and har- 
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monious development of his poeti- 
cal nature. Gracious, generous, 
tolerant, of a most loving and love- 
able disposition, he was yet entirely 
deficient in will. He could not 
separate himself from his friends; 
rather than do so, even when his 
better judgment was unconvinced, 
he was ready to bear them company. 
There is moral weakness, if not 
cowardice, here; the character is 
not severely masculine: still there 
is a vast difference between the 
man who changes his religion be- 
cause he is a base and sordid ad- 
venturer, and the man who does 
so because he cannot bear to be 
divided from those to whom he is 
attached. 

It must be remembered, also, 
that there was an ancient alliance 
between the High Tory party and 
Roman Catholicism. Both hated 
the Puritan,—the one because he 
had destroyed the monarchy, the 
other because he had carried his 
revolt against the papacy to its 
logical extremity, — which the 
Church of England had wisely re- 
fused to do. The courtly gallants 
of that age oscillated between in- 
fidelity and popery,—between the 
papal nuncio and Hobbes, to whom, 
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as Clarendon says, the doors of 
Whitehall were open.* Dryden did 
not love the priesthood of any 
church, but it is probable that he 
regarded the Puritan pastors, under 
whom he had suffered in his youth, 
with peculiar dislike. For years he 
had been inclined to doubt; but 
doubt was not the mood natural to 
his dependent temper. When, in 
later life, he began to experience 
the need of religion, the induce- 
ments which Romanism holds out 
were those which appealed most 
directly to his mind. In the Religio 
Laici, his first serious poem, he 
ostensibly attacked the papacy. 
But, even in this work, he showed 
that he was not insensible to the 
strength of the authority which it 
claimed. Such an omniscient in- 
fallible Church, he says in effect, 
were worth the whole canon of 
Scripture ‘ cast in the Creed ;’ and— 
he continues — one cannot help 
wishing for such a guide, were it 
only possible to find him. In the 
interval between the publication of 
the Religio Laici and of The Hind 
and Panther, he persuaded himself 
that he had found what he had so 
earnestly desired to find,—some 
cheap and secure spiritual footing. 


What weight of ancient witness can prevail, 

If private reason hold the public scale ? 

But, gracious God, how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide! 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 

O teach me to believe thee thus conceal’d, 

And search no farther than thyself reveal’d ; 
But her alone for my director take, 

Whom thou hast promised never to forsake, 


To Dryden’s understanding the 
one position was the logical de- 
velopment of the other. It cannot 
be reasonably doubted that the 
writer of the Religio Laici was on 
the high-road to Catholicism,—es- 
pecially when we know that, in his 
ease, the intellectual craving was 
urged on and reinforced by the 
affections. 

This then, as it appears to us, 


was Dryden’s real position: let us 
examine Lord Macaulay’s argument 
by the light we have now ob- 
tained. 

‘There will always be a-strong 
presumption against the sincerity of 
a conversion by which the convert 
is directly a gainer. In the case of 
Dryden there is nothing to counter- 
vail the presumption. His theo- 


logical writings abundantly prove 





* © After the king’s return he came frequently to court, where he had too many dis- 
ciples, and once visited me,’-—who do not by any means approve of his political doctrines, 
—A brief view and survey of the dangerous and pernicious errors to Church and State in 
Mr, Hobbes’ book entitled * Leviathan, 
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that he had never sought with 
diligence and anxiety to learn the 
truth, and that his knowledge both 
of the Church which he quitted and 
of the Church which he entered 
was of the most superficial kind. 
Nor was his subsequent conduct 
that of a man whom a strong sense 
of duty had constrained to take a 
step of awful importance. Had he 
been such a man, the same convic- 
tion which led him to enter the 
Church of Rome would surely have 
prevented him from _ violating, 
grossly and habitually, rules which 
this Church, in common with every 
other Christian society, recognizes 
as binding. There would have 
been a marked distinction between 
his earlier and his later composi- 
tions. He would have looked back 
with remorse on a literary life of 
near thirty years, during which 
his rare powers of diction and ver- 
sification had been systematically 
employed in spreading moral cor- 
ruption. Not a line tending to 
make virtue contemptible, or to 
inflame licentious desire, would 
thenceforward have proceeded from 
his pen. The truth unhappily is, 
that the dramas which he wrote 
after his pretended conversion are 
in no respect less impure or profane 
than those of his youth. Even 
when he professed to translate he 
constantly wandered from his ori- 
ginals in search of images which, if 
he had found them in his originals, 
he ought to have shunned. What 
was bad became worse in his ver- 
sions. What was innocent con- 
tracted a taint from passing through 
his mind. He made the grossest 
satires of Juvenal more gross, in- 
terpolated loose descriptions in the 
tales of Boccaccio, and polluted the 
sweet and limpid poetry of the 
Georgics with filth which would 
have moved the loathing of Virgil.’* 
Three sets of arguments are very 
skilfully combined in this passage. 
We are told that Dryden’s conver- 
sion was not sincere—(1) because 
by it he was directly a gainer: (2) 
because he had no anxiety to learn 
the truth, and was a superficial 
theologian: (3) because the tone of 
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his writings did not improve after 
his conversion. 

1. Dryden, as we have seen, was 
not a gainer in the sense in which 
Lord Macaulay used the word. He 
was not paid by a pension for his 
conversion. On the contrary, the 
pension was granted long before his 
conversion, and there is no evi- 
dence that he subsequently received 
any pecuniary mark of the royal 
favour. 

2. That Dryden showed no desire 
or anxiety to learn the truth is, we 
think, contradicted by the fact that 
he wrote the feligio Laici. The 
Religio Laicit is the work of a man 
from whom the enigmas of life de- 
mand an answer, who has applied 
his mind to their solution, who 
acknowledges their difficulty and 
their fascination. That he was a 
superficial theologian only makes it 
more probable that he would be 
easily misled. An ingenious plau- 
sibility, which the learning and 
disciplined intellect of an accom- 
plished controversialist like Stilling- 
fleet would have dispersed as the 
sun disperses the mist, might per- 
plex and deceive a theological neo- 
phyte. Dr. Johnson, in fact, had 
perceived, with his usual sagacity, 
that this was a strong point in 
favour of Dryden’s sincerity. ‘If 
men of argument and study can 
find such difficulties, or such 
motives, as may either unite them 
to the Church of Rome, or detain 
them in uncertainty, there can be 
no wonder that a man who perhaps 
never inquired why he was a Pro- 
testant, should by an artful and ex- 
perienced disputant be made a 
Papist, overborne by the sudden 
violence of new and unexpected 
arguments, or deceived by a repre- 
sentation which shows only the 
doubts on one part, and only the 
evidence on the other.’ 

3. Dryden was not an immoral 
man. In his youth he had beena 
favourite with women: ‘for thy 
dear sake the blushing virgins 
died ;’ but, except his early intrigue 
with Mrs. Reeves the actress, the 
malignant industry of enemies 
found little in his conduct on which 
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they could lay hold, and his friends 
eagerly asserted that his life was 
pure, and free from dissipation of 
any kind. ‘There can be little 
doubt that, for the age, Dryden was 
exceptionally moral; and if his 
writings were immoral, so, it must 
be answered, were the contemporary 
manners and the contemporary 
literature. Assuming, however, 
that his writings were exceptionally 
immoral, and that their tone did 
not improve after his conversion, 
we are disposed to question the 
relevancy of the argument on which 
Lord Macaulay insists. We cannot 
admit that a sincere change of creed 
(seeing that a change of creed may 
be an intellectual process only,— 
not implying any moral metamor- 
phosis) is necessarily accompanied 
by a change of life. And, in truth, 
Lord Macaulay, in other passages 
of his history, shortly and sum- 
marily disposes of the argument 
which he had pressed against Dry- 
den. The country gentlemen, he 
says, were warmly attached to the 
Church of England ; but, as a class, 
they were bad livers. ‘Few among 
them could give any reason drawn 
from reason or ecclesiastical his- 
tory for adhering to her doctrines, 
her ritual, and her polity: nor were 
they, as a class, by any means strict 
observers of that code of morality 
which is common to all Christians. 
gut the experience of many ages 
proves that men may be ready to 
fight to the death, and to persecute 
without pity for a religion whose 
creed they do not understand, and 
whose precepts they habitually dis- 
obey.’* We have seen how Lord Mac- 
aulay speaks of Dryden’s conversion 
to Catholicism: it is instructive to 
notice how his tone changes when 
he describes Lord Shrewsbury’s 
conversion to the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘He studied the disputed 
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points closely, submitted his doubts 
to priests of his own faith, laid their 
answers before Tillotson, weighed 
the arguments on both sides long 
and attentively, and, after an inves- 
tigation which occupied two years, 
declared himself a Protestant. The 
Church of England welcomed the 
illustrious convert with delight.’ 
The Earl’s conversion being the 
effect of an honest and intelligent 
change of conviction, was followed, 
it is to be presumed, by the fruits 
of good living. This, unhappily, 
was not the case. ‘The character 
of the young Earl did not, however, 
develop itself in a manner quite 
satisfactory to those who had borne 
the chief part in his conversion. 
His morals by no means escaped 
the contagion of fashionable liber- 
tinism. In truth, the shock which 
had overturned his early prejudices 
had at the same time unfixed all 
his opinions and left him to the 
unchecked guidance of his feel- 
ings.’t Had Lord Macaulay carried 
out his argument without respect of 
persons, ought not his conclusion 
from these facts to have been that 
Shrewsbury, like Dryden, was ‘an 
illustrious renegade ?’ 

Criticism of this kind, involving, 
as it does, inquiry into the heart 
and the conscience, is always at- 
tended with a measure of uncer- 
tainty. But it appears to us that 
Dryden’s subsequent career wit- 
nesses to the sincerity of his change 
of faith. The internal evidence of 
The Hind and Panther cannot be 
disregarded. The Hind and Panther 
is the work of an honest Roman Ca- 
tholic. Whatever might have been 
the original and exciting cause of 
the change, there can be no doubt 
that, while engaged in the composi- 
tion of that remarkable poem, the 
writer earnestly believed that he 
had done his duty. 


If joys hereafter must be purchased here 

With loss of all that mortals hold most dear, 
Then welcome infamy and public shame, 

And last, a long farewell to worldly fame! 
’Tis said with ease: but, oh, how hardly tried 
By haughty souls to human honour tied. 

O sharp convulsive pangs of agonizing pride! 
Down then, thou rebel, never more to rise! 


* History of England, vol. i. p. 323 
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t History of Englan l, vol, ii. pp- 318-19. 
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And what thou didst, and dost, so dearly prize, 

That fame, that darling fame, make that thy sacrifice, 
*Tis nothing thou hast given; then add thy tears 

For a long race of unrepenting years ; 

’Tis nothing yet, yet all thou hast to give : 

Then add those may-be years thou hast to live: 

Yet nothing still: then poor and naked come, 

Thy father will receive his unthrift home, 

And thy blest Saviour’s blood discharge the mighty sum. 





He educated his younger sons in 
the Catholic faith: spite of solicita- 
tion, spite of menace, he never 
wavered in his allegiance. He had 
made his choice, and he did not 
flinch. He was true to his religion 
and to his king. He declined to 
dedicate his Virgil to William 
(though Tonson partly succeeded in 
giving the Liberator’s hooked nose 
to the Trojan hero), and he declined 
to tamper with his conscience, or to 
conceal his religious convictions. 
‘1 must follow the dictates of my 
reason and of my conscience,—do 
my duty and suffer for God’s sake. 
I can never repent of my constancy, 
since I am thoroughly persuaded of 
the justice of the cause for which I 
suffer” These expressions are 
taken from a letter written shortly 
before his death, and he died in the 
communion of the Church which he 
had adopted. He had found the 
rest which he coveted, and he did 
not care again to tempt the waves 
on which he had been storm-tossed. 

Lord Macaulay says that Dryden 
had during many years earned his 
bread by grossly flattering rich and 
noble patrons; and that self-respect 
and a fine sense of the becoming 
were not to be expected from one 
who had led a life of mendicancy 
and adulation.* The florid dedica- 
tions of that age are apt to startle 
a reader used to the simplicity and 
reserve of our own; but we should 
arrive at a most erroneous conclu- 
sion if we inferred that an amount 


of adulation which would indicate at ° 


the present time a truly despicable 
spirit indicated meanness and ser- 
vility in the reign of Charles II. 
These florid dedications were the 
fashion of the day. They were 
one of the recognized forms of 
literary work, and were paid for 
accordingly. For more than a cen- 


tury scarcely a single work had 
been published by any author of 
note which did not carry on its 
title-page the name of some patron 
—more or less illustrious. Even 
Spenser condescended to pay the 
current tribute to Cesar. To his 
fine and mystical poem, fifteen of 
these adulatory pieces are prefixed. 
Some writers, no doubt, carried the 
practice to an extravagant and ludi- 
crous excess. One author dedicated 
each book of his translation of Hip- 
pocrates’ Aphorisms to one of his 
friends, and the Jndex to another 
Dryden, in like manner, inscribed the 
different books of his translation of 
Virgil to various individuals,—‘ an 
economy of flattery,’ in the words of 
Dr. Johnson, ‘at once lavish and 
discreet, which did not pass without 
observation.’ But, apart from oc- 
casional excess, the custom was one 
to which men of high spirit and 
undoubted courage did not hesitate 
to conform. It became a contest of 
wit, an intellectual piece of gym- 
nastics,—sanctioned by taste and 
present custom and ancient repute. 
‘Who can represent my lady’s virtue 
and charity or my lord’s eloquence 
and learning in the richest, most 
splendid, and most graceful colours ? 
That is what is to be done,—who 
among you can do it most effec- 
tively? ‘To stand on your head, or 
to wear an outrageously-coloured 
hat, may be very ridiculous and 
unbecoming; but the man who does 
so, in common with the rest of the 
world, cannot justly be charged 
with baseness. ‘This curious and 
whimsical art formed in one sense 
the portrait-painting of the time. 
The artist did not essay, indeed, to 
represent his sitter to the life. He 
did not care to copy too closely the 
features of his patrons. They be- 
came, under his skilful manipula- 


* ITistory of England, vol, ii. p. 196. 
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tion, the Seasons, the Hours, the 
Graces. It was necessary, of 
course, to preserve a certain con- 
sistency; but when the naked 
figure had once been lightly indi- 
cated, the artist might add at will 
the choicest flowers of speech, and 
the finest bloom of fancy. This 
was what Dryden did,—more skil- 
fully, more lavishly, more superbly, 
than any of his rivals. Pope is a 
noble flatterer, but atter an entirely 
different fashion. How quietly does 
he render his homage, with what a 
delicate hand, with what refinement 
of tact, with what point and apposite- 
ness! His flattery is never over- 
done; he preserves a monumental 
conciseness, a terse Horatian sim- 
plicity ; he is occupied upon some- 
thing quite apart, and merely makes 
his friends a courtly bow by the 
way as he passes. Pope’s homage 
is the involuntary admiration of an 
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equal; Dryden’s is the prostration 
of a worshipper, the ardour of a 
devotee. Dryden had an admirable 
insight into character; as _ his 
sketches of Burnet, and Shaftes- 
bury, and Buckingham show: but 
in these triumphal processions and 
Olympian banquets we are not to 
look for nice discrimination. Lord 
Treasurer Clifford is a_ better 
Meecenas, Sir Charles Sedley a more 
elegant Tibullus. The nobleman 
who brought the poet to Whitehall 
is that Pollio or that Varus ‘who 
introduced me to Augustus.’ ‘The 
Queen of Beauty and the Court of 
Love’ are represented by the 
Duchess of York and her handmaids. 
This splendid homage, coming, pur- 
pureo ore, from the master of Eng- 
lish song, dignifies adulation. It 
is the flattery of a Raleigh,—he 
kneels and casts his cloak before the 
queen, 


When factious rage to cruel exile drove 


The Queen of Beauty and the Court of Love, 
The Muses drooped with their forsaken arts, 

And the sad Cupids broke their useless darts : 
Our fruitful plains to wilds and deserts turned, 
Like Eden’s face, when banished man it mourned. 
Love was no more, when loyalty was gone, 


The great supporter of his awful throne, 

Love could no longer after beauty stay, 

But wandered northward to the verge of day, 
As if the sun and he had lost their way. 

But now the illustrious nymph returned again, 
Brings every grace triumphant in her train. 


A dedication by Dryden, therefore, 
is to be regarded solely as an in- 
tellectual fowr de force, not neces- 
sarily involving servility of feeling 
or lack of self-respect; and it is in 
this light, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that whatever we otherwise 
know of the facts induces us to 
regard it. 

The spirit of the literary and 
political controversy of that age 
Was savagely intemperate; but it 
is eminently unfair to single out 
Dryden, as Lord Macaulay does, 
to point the moral of his censure. 
‘The spirit by which Dryden and 
several of his compeers were at this 
time animated against the Whigs, 
deserves to be called fiendish.’* 
The converse of the proposition— 
so far at least as Dryden was con- 


* History of England, vol. i. p. 403. 


cerned—would more 
represented the truth. Dryden was 
not a vindictive man. His robust 
and generous nature could not har- 
bour petty malice. Congreve says 
that he was humane, compassionate, 
moderate in conversation, gentle in 
correction, ready to forgive. And 
probably no public man of that day 
had more to forgive, had been so 
coarsely and bitterly assailed. He 
had not only been ridiculed and cari- 
catured; he had been beaten by 
Rochester’s hired ruffians, he had 
been accused of gross and infamous 
crimes, his peculiarities of face and 
manner had been publicly exhibited 
on the stage. He was not the man 
to allow such assaults to pass with 
impunity. He felt them keenly, 
and at the moment (though his 
' 


nearly have 
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resentments were not long-lived) he 
resented them bitterly. We may 
believe that he partly knew and 
understood how immensely supe- 
rior he was to the rivals who were 
pitted against him: yet his tone of 
arrogant confidence and ostenta- 
tious superiority was clearly to 
some extent assumed. Thackeray 
justly lauded this ‘noble old Eng- 
lish lion ;’ and we see in his charac- 
ter something of the lion’s gene- 
rosity, and of the lion’s violence. 
With an air of intense disdain and 
contempt for the insects who buzz 
about his ears, he unites swift in- 
dignation and almost breathless 
anger. The kingly beast is per- 
suaded that they are vermin; yet— 
for the reptiles hurt him—he roars 
and winces and lashes his tail 
fiercely. And he could not afford 
to be serene. His position was a 
false one: he had quitted the cool 
poetic woodside, and descended into 
the heated and dusty arena; for 
bare life he had been forced to un- 
dertake work for which he was 
unfitied, and to follow an ignoble 
calling; to bring his magnificent 
powers of invective and persuasion 
to uphold a rotten dynasty of kings 
and poets. Dryden was thus always 
most violent when clearly and ob- 
viously in the wrong. Yet his 
anger did not last long: he quickly 
repented. He could not hate in 
cold blood, And though he was 
not fastidious about the weapons 
which he used (generally seizing 
that which lay nearest at the mo- 
ment), it cannot be said that his 
writings were disgraced by the 
brutal ferocity which disgraced his 
adversaries. ‘As for knave,’ he 
says, ‘and sycophant, and rascal, 
and impudent, and devil, and old 
serpent, and a thousand such good- 
morrows, I take them to be only 
names of parties; and could return 
murderer, and cheat, and Whig- 
trapper, and Sodomite; and, in 
short, the goodly number of the 
seven deadly sins, with all their 
kindred and relations;? but he 
would not stoop to such revenge. 
His personalities were boisterous 
but good-humoured. He pursued 
Shadwell pertinaciously; but there 
is no rancour in his laughter. ‘Og,’ 
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he remarks in the last passage 
which he directed against his cor- 
pulent antagonist, ‘Og may write 
against the King if he pleases, so 
long as he drinks for him, and his 
writings will never do the govern- 
ment so much harm as his drinking 
does it good; for true subjects will 
not be much perverted by his 
libels; but the wine duties rise 
considerably by his claret. He has 
often called me an atheist in print; 
I would believe more charitably of 
him, and that he only goes the 
broad way because the other is too 
narrow for him. I have hitherto 
contented myself with the ridiculous 
part of him, which is enough, in all 
conscience, to employ one man: 
even without the story of his late 
fall at the old devil, where he 
broke no ribs, because the hardness 
of the stairs could reach no bones; 
and, for my part, I do not wonder 
how he came to fall, for I have 
always known him heavy; the 
miracle is, how he got up again.’ 
Nor was Dryden’s poetical satire 
the satire of a ‘fiend; he was our 
greatest satirist, and he felt no 
doubt the enjoyment which the true 
artist feels in his work; but The 
Medal, and Mac Flecknoe, and Absa- 
lom and Achitophel show none of 
the mercilessness of Swift. Swift’s 
sustained power of ironical rea- 
soning, inferring as it did for 
its exercise a mind of savage 
sagacity and little sensibility, was 
a power which Dryden did not 
exercise, and could not have ex- 
ercised.. However mean the cha- 
racter, however detestable the ar- 
gument, the Dean adopted the one 
and developed the other with cruel 
logic. A weak or generous nature 
would have dropped the mask at 
times; the consistency would have 


_ been impaired, but our sense of jus- 


tice would have been gratified by 
occasional denunciations of the folly 
and villany and stupidity which 
were being depicted; but Swift 
never winces, never blushes, is 
never pained, but goes straight on, 
without fear or love, to complete his 
gloomy fresco. Dryden, on the con- 
trary, is apt to relent. He knows 
that even Shaftesbury has good 
points; and he feels uneasy until 
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he has pointed them out. Butler, 
who did not love Dryden, ridiculed 
the Heroic play in a brilliant and 
unsparing satire. The high-flown 
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and metaphysical amours of Alman- 
zor and Almahide are grotesquely 
reflected in the repartees of Cat 
and Puss at a caterwauling. 


Cat. Forbear, foul ravisher, this rude address ; 
Can’st thou at once both injure and caress ? 


Puss, Thou hast bewitch’d me with thy powerful charms, 
And I, by drawing blood, would cure my harms, 


Jat. He that does love would set his heart a tilt, 
Ere one drop of his lady’s should be spilt! 


Puss, Your wounds are but without, and mine within ; 
You wound my heart, and I but prick your skin ; 
And while your eyes pierce deeper than my claws, 
You blame the effect of which you are the cause. 


Yet Dryden, who willingly ac- 
knowledged the terse, if moody, 
power of Butler’s muse, replied only 
by a compliment. ‘’Tis enough 
for one age to have neglected Mr. 
Cowley and starved Mr. Butler.’ He 
admired generously; for his taste 
was catholic and unfastidious. He 
loved Shakspeare; he defended 
Milton; he extolled Donne and 
Cowley ; he greeted younger writers 
—Congreve and Addison—with an 
eager welcome. There was no place, 
in any niche of his soul, for paltry 
jealousy or base dislike. 

Lord Macaulay is particularly 
severe upon what he is pleased to 
call the ‘ whinings’ of Dryden after 
the Revolution.* Swift, whose ani- 
mosity to Dryden has often been 
noticed, and who ridiculed his trans- 
lations from Virgil in The Battle of 
the Books, has skilfully caricatured 
this failing of his declining years in 
the introduction to A Tale of a Tub. 
‘These notices may serve to give the 
learned reader an idea, as well as a 
taste, of what the whole book is 
likely to produce: wherein I have 
now altogether circumscribed my 
thoughts and my studies; and if I 
can bring it to a perfection before I 
die, shall reckon I have well em- 
ployed the poor remains of an un- 
fortunate life. This, indeed, is 
more than I can justly expect from 
a quill worn to the pith in the 
service of the State, in pros and 
cons upon Popish plots, and meal- 
tubs, and exclusion bills, and passive 
obedience, and addresses of lives 
and fortunes; and prerogative, and 
property, and liberty of conscience, 


* History of England, vol. iii, p. 24, and Index. 


and letters to a friend; from an 
understanding and a _ conscience 
threadbare and ragged with per- 
petual turning; from a head broken 
in a hundred places by the malig- 
nants of the opposite factions; and 
from a body ill-cured by trusting to 
surgeons, who, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, were professed enemies to 
me and the government, and re- 
venged their party’s quarrel upon 
my nose and shins. Fourscore and 
eleven pamphlets have I written 
under three reigns, and for the 
service of six-and-thirty factions. 
But, finding the State has no farther 
occasion for me and my ink, I retire 
willingly to draw it out into specu- 
lations more becoming a_philo- 
sopher; having, to my unspeakable 
comfort, passed a long life with a 
conscience void of offence.’ This is 
admirable satire, and reflects with 
consummate fidelity the tone of 
many of Dryden’s apologies and vin- 
dications. There can be no doubt 
that his complaints were sometimes 
undignified. But he did not par- 
ticularly study dignity ; and, as we 
have said, he was not a martyr who 
could bear pain in silence. His 
amiable, impulsive nature, when 
chilled by neglect or unkindness, 
became querulous; and he would 
have been an entirely different man 
from what we conceive him to have 
been, had he displayed his weak- 
nesses with a less engaging frank- 
ness. 

It must be admitted, moreover, 
that Dryden manifested no very 
lofty conception of his literary vo- 
cation. The drama was his meat 
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and drink—nothing more. He 
was indolent about fame, and the 
opinion of posterity did not inspire 
him with any awe. But he wished 
to stand well with his contempo- 
raries; their good-will was pleasant 
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to him; and for immediate popu- 
larity he was ready to sacrifice his 
higher instincts and his better 
judgment. Scott has finely lamented 
the cost at which this popularity 
was purchased. 


Dryden, in immortal strain, 

Had raised the Table Round again, 

But that a ribald king and court, 

Bade him toil on, to make them sport: 

Demanded for their niggard pay, 

Fit for their souls, a looser lay, 

Licentious satire, song, and play: 

The world, defrauded of the high design, 

Profaned the God-given strength, and marr’d the lofty line. 


But the sacrifice did not pain him; 
his indolent nature was easily con- 
tented ; he did not struggle, and he 
did not aspire. He never pursued 
a coy and unapproachable ideal— 
his buxom mistress dispensed her 
favours freely. Had he attempted 
a higher style of poetical composi- 
tion, he would probably have failed. 
His imagination, though fertile, was 
neither subtle nor pathetic; his ear 
wanted tune and fineness of melody ; 
and he was often, in consequence, 
outrageously absurd. He saw im- 
mediately around him, indeed, with 
remarkable clearness; but he was 
not far-sighted. He might be par- 
doned for believing that the ashes 
of Cromwell would be permitted to 
rest in a ‘ peaceful urn;’ but his 
Ode on the Birth of the Prince of 
Wales shows, as has been said, ‘a 
profound insensibility of the preci- 
pice on which the King was stand- 
ing. When sophistry could be 
dispensed with, when he was not 
consciously unconscientious, he ex- 
ercised, without doubt, a great and 
admirable common sense. His taste 
in the main was sound—just, if not 
severe. In spite of sophistry, in 
spite of slovenliness, he was the 
first great English critic. 

And among English poets he 
must ever hold a foremost place: 
His superiority to the poets of his 
own and of the immediately pre- 
ceding age, consisted in his direct- 
ness. The plague, accident, violent 
death, had, ere the execution of 
Charles I., sadly thinned the ranks 
of the great old school of English 
poets. Ben Jonson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Carew, Herbert, Suckling, 
had died, either before Dryden 


was born, or during his boyhood. 
Apart from Shakspeare (who be- 
longs to no school in particular), 
Ben Jonson was the greatest of the 
goodly company who met at the 
Apollo and the Mermaid, when 
these ‘ wit-combats, celebrated by 
Fuller, had been held, and may be 
taken as the representative of the 
others. Jonson united an exquisite 
simplicity, an unpremeditated sweet- 
ness, with a laborious, but in- 
tense and powerful understanding. 
Snatches of delicious music alternate 
in his plays, with the most compact, 
robust, and nervous work. In the 
pungency of that grave and some- 
what ascetic moralist there was no 
levity nor flippancy. He hewed 
and chiseled the characters of his 
drama in the spirit and after the 
fashion in which Buonarotti worked. 
His choice of subject, indeed, is 
often open to exception. It is cha- 
racteristic, perhaps, but unfelicitous. 
He expended wit and imagination 
and copious learning upon the vilest 
and most repulsive forms. The 
wretched figure of a blear-eyed 
miser, or of a cunning knave, is cast 
in pure gold, is dwelt upon with a 
devotion of hatred, with a passion 
of untiring and consuming scorn. 
Even among the smallest of these 
early lyrists, we are delighted by a 
charming delicacy and sweetness of 
melody and archness of expression 
—the first fine careless rapture of 
the children of song. But, when 
Dryden began to write, the echoes 
of the old school were growing faint. 
Evil tendencies, which, though in 
the bud, could be discerned even 
in the greatest of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, had expanded and de- 
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veloped. The ote poets 
played upon words, the meta- 
physical upon ideas. Truth and 
melody were sacrificed—the one to 
mental, the other to verbal dexterity. 
The tone of this school was com- 
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paratively pure; but the courtier 
poets of the Restoration, who 
brought French manners as well as 
French idioms across the Channel, 
added a sowpcon of false and heart- 
less wit. The verse of Dorset— 


Love is a calmer, gentler joy, 

Smooth are his looks, and soft his pace ; 
Her Cupid is a blackguard boy, 

That runs his link full in your face— 


might be used to indicate the dif- 
ference between the older and the 
Jater poets of the Stewarts. Herrick, 
indeed, still lived, and Herrick, who 
had talked with the old masters, 
had caught their glow—some of 
their light had fallen upon him.* 
Except Herrick, there was not a 
man living in England in 1660 who 
could have written The Sweet Neglect,t 
or the Odes to Celia. In The Hes- 
perides, with a vast mass of indecent 
rubbish, we find poems that breathe 
a true simplicity, others that pre- 
serve a tender solemnity, like that 
of the failing light or of the autumn 
leaves ;— 
Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon ; 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hast’ning day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along! 


But Herrick stood almost alone, 
and it was to the poetical society 
we have described that Dryden was 
introduced. Here he at once be- 


came a power, and his weapons 
were simplicity and directness. 
There was little resemblance, in- 
deed, between the moral and some- 
what sullen intensity of Jonson, 
and Dryden’s keen and trenchant 
faculty. Nor did he escape un- 
harmed from the taint of the pre- 
vailing poetical taste. Passages of 
false magnificence and gaudy orna- 
ment abound in his plays; and his 
earlier poems are disfigured by the 
mental and verbal conceits which 
were then so popular. But the 
drama, for which he had really no 
vocation—‘to the stage,’ he con- 
fesses, ‘my genius never much in- 
clining me’—is to be regarded only 
as the workshop where he »olished 
his arms; and his great natural 
sagacity always kept him more or 
less true to nature, and gave even 
to his most whimsical conceits the 
air of probability which a logical 
and powerful intellect stamps upon 
its creations. His contemporaries 
and immediate predecessors had 
lost directness as well as simpli- 
city. They curvetted round their 
subject; they were allusive, illus- 
trative, anecdotical, antithetical 


* Herrick, in one of his poems, recalls how he and Ben Jonson have sat together at ‘lyric 


feasts > — 


Ah, Ben! 


Say how or when 
Shall we, thy guests, 
Meet at those lyric feasts 
Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tun: 
Where we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad ? 
And yet each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine. 


t Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace: 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free ; 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than all the adulteries of art ; 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart, 


Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman. 
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but never straightforward. Dryden 
went straight to the mark. He hit 
hard. He was a sturdy thinker, an 
energetic controversialist. He rea- 
soned closely—vigorously at least, 
if not always accurately. His wit 
was keen and incisive. His illus- 
trations were compact—splendid as 
the garb of a Cavalier, yet fitting 
with Puritanic precision. A man 
possessed of such a faculty could 
not fail, coming at the time he 
came, to work a revolution in our 
literature, and the change in modern 
poetical taste is largely due to the 
influence of Dryden. 

To this vigorous directness were 
added wonderful fertility of concep- 
tion, and extraordinary splendour 
of language. He contracted to 
supply the theatre with four plays 
a year—in one year he produced no 
less than six. They may not in- 
trinsically be worth much; but 
when we consider that they are 
ingenious and elaborate, that they 
abound in amusing incidents and 
striking situations, and that nearly 
all of them are written in rhyme, 
we obtain some idea of his copious 
resources, and of his amazing in- 
ventiveness. Dryden’s‘ mighty line’ 
is a household word. It is needless 
to dwell upon that incomparable 
command of the stateliest music of 
our mother tongue, to which the 
author of Absalom and Achitophel 
and of Zhe Hind and Panther at- 
tained. Such lines as the lines that 
close his great satirical poem,— 


Henceforth a series of new time began, 

The mighty years in long procession ran ; 
Once more the god-like David was restored, 
And willing nations knew their lawful lord, 


are full of life, and fire, and strength, 
and kingly dignity. 

Though Dryden was unquestion- 
ably the most accomplished reasoner, 
in verse that we have had in Eng- 
land—reasoning even more freely 
and accurately in verse than in 
prose—a rare, if not admirable gift 
—yet it is as a satirist that his fame 
endures. The form of our humor- 
ous literature has undergone a 
great change since the Revolution. 
Charles L., with keen mother-wit, 
is reported to have said of certain 
cautious conspirators that they 
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committed treason by advice of 
counsel; and our humorists, in 
an age when according to high 
authority ‘ truth is a libel, virtually 
write after the same fashion. In 
this way all our popular irony is 
inferential, and, whether in the 
speeches of Mr. Disraeli, the ro- 
mances of Mr. Thackeray, the criti- 
cisms of Punch, or the poems of 
Bon Gaultier, derives its force from 
the subtle reserve and sarcastic deli- 
cacy of a weapon that wounds ‘with 
the stealthy stroke of the stiletto. 
But Dryden, in his satirical as in 
his other poems, is eminently direct 
and emphatic. He tells us what he 
thinks of his victim in a perfectly 
unmistakable manner. Thus, in an 
exhaustive couplet, he crucifies his 
unwieldy rival— 


With all his bulk, there’s nothing lost in 
Og, 
For every inch that is not fool is rogue. 


But we will fail to do justice to 
Dryden unless we regard him as a 
truly imaginative satirist. We see 
little of the imagination in his other 
works; he does not deal effectively 
with the simple and elemental pas- 
sions to which most great poets 
appeal; he is never pathetic, and 
seldom sublime. But in his satire 
he rises to a high imaginative alti- 
tude. The difference between the 
satire of Dryden and the satire of 
Pope is the difference between a 
rebuke by Ezekiel and the prettiness 
of an epigram. ‘There is an artful 
suddenness in Pope’s attack. He is 
a master of surprise. He scems to 
pause, and turn indifferently away, 
when in the very act of raising 
his hand to strike the meditated 
blow,— 


Yet then did Gildon draw his venal quill,— 
I wished the man a dinner, and sat still ; 
Yet then did Dennis rave with furious fret, 
] never answered,—J was not in debt. 


None of this artifice is observable 
in Dryden. He plays his hand 
boldly and openly—he does not con- 
descend to finesse. Yet there is an 
imaginative amplitude in his sar- 
casm to which Pope could not rise. 
Not sharp and stinging words only, 
but rich and vigorous intellectual 
conceptions, does he hurl at the 
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heads of his adversaries. Let us, to 


make our meaning perfectly plain, chaos in the Dunciad. This is Shad- 
contrast the Shadwell of Mac Kleck- well ;— 


Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulness from his tender years ; 
Shadwell alone, of ull my sons, is he 

Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense, 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through and make a lucid interval ; 

But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray, 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 

Besides his goodly fabric fills the eye, 

And seems designed for thoughtless majesty. 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks that shade the piain, 
And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 


These are the closing lines of the Dunciad;— 


She comes! she comes! the sable throne beholi, 
Of Night primeval, and of Chaos old! 

Before her, Fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying rainbows die away. 

* * + * 
Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 
Art after art goes out, and all is night. 

See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heap’d o’er her head ! 
Philosophy, that leaned on heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physics of Metaphysics begs defence, 

And Metaphysics calls for aid on Sense! 

See Mystery to Mathematics fly ! 

In vain! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 

And, unawares, Morality expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine: 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine ! 
Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos, is restored : 
Light dies before thy uncreating word : 

Thy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness covers all. 


The first o. these passages reveals neither add nor take away without 
the energy, cohesion, organization, doing violence to the whole. And 
and perfect unity of a high imag- how magnificent the satire is! The 
inative conception. The man who _ rest to some faint meaning make 
wrote it was for the time heated by pretence, but—Shadwell never de- 
the fire of the imagination as truly viates into sense. The others are 
as Shakspeare was when he wrote not quite destitute of wit, the light 
Macbeth, as truly as Milton was sometimes breaks through the mist, 
when he raised Pandemonium out but—Shadwell’s fogs prevail upon 
of chaos. But the other, though the day. Taken as a whole, this is, 
immensely clever, ingenious, and perhaps, the greatest passage in 
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noe with the goddess of night and 


pointed, does not present any one 
distinct conception. It is a series 
of epigrams, elaborately worked out, 
and nicely tied together, with the 
view of producing a striking effect, 
but from which any one could be 
removed without injury to the rest. 
Dryden’s lines, on the contrary, 
have been fused in the crucible of 
the imagination, and we could 


Dryden’s works, and in English 
satirical literature. 

Dryden’s satire, however, though 
eminently direct, is not wanting in 
discrimination. He had a fine eye 
for character, and, like a clever 
tactician, did ample justice to the 
good points of his adversaries. The 
most admirable and elaborate por- 
trait that he has left is probably 
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that of Shaftesbury. The ‘formi- 
dable cripple’ seems to have fasci- 
nated the poet’s imagination—as 
indeed he might. For, beyond all 
controversy, Shaftesbury, after 
Cromwell, was the most remarkable 
man of his age. Buckingham, who 
occupies nearly as large a place in 
the history of the time, was little 
more than his henchman, impelled 
by the sinister influence of an intel- 
lect more adventurous, and not less 
excitable, than his own. Though 
Otway represented Shaftesbury as 
the lewd Antonio in Venice Pre- 
served, he does not appear to have 
been dissolute; he was an incor- 
ruptible judge; his domestic affec- 
tions were strong. His address was 
eminently winning; his features 
were fine; his brown hair soft and 
abundant,—‘ mine was then,’ he 
says, in his Diary, ‘a flaxen inclined 
to brown, soft, and turning at the 
ends. He had been born a cripple; 
he could not move without his man 
and his crutch; he suffered from 
daily epileptic fits,—‘I was never, 
he remarks, ‘ without a dull aching 
pain of that side; yet he was an 
animated companion, and a busy 
and restless politician.* He was 
the counsellor of Cromwell—‘ a ver- 
min wriggling in the usurper’s ear’ 
—and the chancellor of Charles. 
Cromwell, who at a time when it 
was unusual to have two Christian 
names, compared Anthony Ashley 
Cowper to Marcus -Tullius Cicero, 
‘the little man with three names,’ 
is said by Burnet to have offered to 
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make him king. Charles declared 
that his chancellor knew more law 
than all his judges, and more di- 
vinity than all his bishops. He 
was the keenest and sharpest wit in 
an age of wits. His jests are as 
good as the King’s—which is high 
praise. ‘Shaftesbury,’ said Charles, 
‘I believe thou art the wickedest 
dog in my dominions’ ‘Of a 
subject, sire, I believe I am,’ was the 
answer. During his speech against 
the Test Bill, overhearing an indo- 
lent prelate say, ‘I wonder when he 
will have done preaching,’ he replied 
in an undertone, but so as to be 
distinctly audible throughout the 
house, ‘ When I am made a bishop, 
my lord.’ He was a persuasive 
orator—excelling alike in raillery 
and denunciation. His application 
of Cato’s Delenda est Carthago to the 
commercial Republic of Holland 
was eminently felicitous, though it 
gave the municipality of Amster- 
dam, when he fled to that city, 
opportunity for a magnanimous re- 
tort: ‘Ab nostra Carthagine, non- 
dum deleta, salutem accipe.’ His 
Puritanic training sometimes com- 
municated a scriptural quaintness 
and picturesqueness to his polished 
raillery. ‘ We have a little sister,’ 
he exclaimed, when speaking of the 
Protestantism of the Continent, ‘ and 
she hath no breasts; what shal! we 
do for our sister on the day when 
she shall be spoken for? Ifshe be 
a wall, we will build on hera palace 
of silver; if she be a door, we will 
enclose her with boards of cedar.’ 


* He used to jest on his lameness,—‘ They must be convinced,’ he said, before his 
trial, ‘ that I could not run away,’—and it figured prominently in the caricatures of the 


time. 
stick could carry him,’ (Lxamen, 123). 


‘ With this he made a great noise, and bustled about as fast as his legs, man, and 
His Diary, which is a curious and sometimes 


graphic piece of writing, has been published by Mr. Christie in The Shaftesbury Papers. 
It is a curious fact, that though there is an entry on the 30th January, 1649, no meution 
is made of the event which. took place on that day—the execution of Charles I, His 
presumed pretensions to the crown of Poland was the theme of endless merriment. In 
a contemporary burlesque, an apparition appears to Shaftesbury. ‘In a hideous tone it 
cried out, * Iam a plot, Woe to England! Farewell till’78,” and vanished. No sooner 
was it gone than a stupid amazement seized upon the Majesty of Poland, and cast him 
into a deep sleep, where he lay till morning, when awakening, he found himself stript of 
all the high and aspiring thoughts that before had filled his mind; pity and compassion 
towards his native land completely cooled his ambition, and from that moment he laid by 
all thoughts of converting the Turk, and resolved to stay at home for confounding the 
Pope. —A modest vindication of the Earl of Shaftesbury, concerning his being elected 
King of Poland, Dryden alludes to the report in Te Medal ;— 


The word pronounced aloud by shrieval voice, 
Letamur, which, in Polish, is Rejoice, 
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When the prodigality of Charles 
to his mistresses was being dis- 
cussed, he observed, ‘If I must 
speak of them, I shall say as the 
prophet did to Saul; What meaneth 
this bleating of the cattle? And I 
hope the King will make the same 
answer; That he reserves them for 
sacrifice, and means to deliver them 
up to please his people.’ Yet with all 
these rare gifts, Shaftesbury was 
an eminently dangerous man. He 
had a passionate craving for the ex- 
citement of political intrigue. When 
in office he could afford to be just 
and moderate, but whenever he 
went into opposition, he was eager 
to embark in the wildest and most 
daring adventures. On giving up 
the seals, he said, ‘It is only laying 
down my gown, and putting on my 
sword.’ Dryden, in the preface to 
The Medal, advised the Whigs never 
to own the bottom of their prin- 
ciples, ‘for fear they should be 
treason ;’ and the sarcasm was pe- 
culiarly applicable to the fearless 
and intrepid intellect of their leader. 
‘The worst title makes the best 
king,’ was the argument by which 
he supported the pretensions of 
Monmouth. Such a man, had he 
been less fickle and unsteady, would 
have made a great and successful 
party leader. He was the very 
genius of faction. North attempts 
to show that his whole life was a 
consistent intrigue against the 
crown; but the popular nickname 
— My Lord Shiftsbury,—correctly 
indicates the instability of his public 
conduct. He was governed, indeed, 
by two diametrically opposite forces. 
He was a patrician demagogue. 
His speeches on behalf of demo- 
cracy, even those addressed to the 
Parliaments of the Protectorate, are 
the speeches of a natural aristocrat. 
This is the man upon whom Dryden 
has lavished his richest and most 
splendid invective. It is none the 
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less effective. because we see that 
the poet, like the rest of the world, 
had been unable to resist the subtle 
charm of that exquisite and noble 
address, and that he loves even 
while he chastises. For the scandal 
which imputes the introduction of 
a passage of qualified eulogy into 
the second edition of Absalom and 
Achitophel, is altogether undeserving 
of credit. The motive which in- 
duced Dryden, apart from the 
genuine admiration which he felt 
for Shaftesbury’s versatile genius, 
to introduce this eulogium, was 
clearly a different motive. The 
artist knew that an air of judicial 
fairness, while softening the acri- 
mony, would increase the weight of 
his censure. 

Such was John Dryden’s life. It 
is a life where neither the heroic 
constancy of the martyr, nor the 
imaginative seclusion and loftiness 
of the idealist, have any place. But 
it is one not less interesting to those 
who are not afraid to look closely, 
yet fairly and temperately, at human 
nature. For it is the life of a great 
man who descended into the arena, 
who mixed with the crowd, who 
drudged painfully for daily bread, 
who, in an unpropitious and un- 
happy age, was forced to keep 
body and soul together as he best 
might. That after half a century 
of ignoble and ill-requited toi] he 
retained a youthful ingenuousness 
and. purity of soul need not be 
maintained. But that an evil life 
had destroyed his manliness, his 
sincerity, his kindly heart, his natu- 
ral generosity of temper, and had 
converted him into a sordid knave 
and hypocritical adventurer, who 
sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage and his master for thirty 
pieces of silver, is a view which is 
refuted by the clearest evidence, 
internal and external, and which we 
utterly refuse to entertain. 

SHIRLEY. 
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GILBERT RUGGE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


DOWN AT THE 


‘DM AIN? It'll no’ rain to-night. 

Tide-time, I tell ye, Miss 
L’rinda. Put on your bonnet, 
ma’am, and come on to the Point. 
I want ye to see the travellin’ box 
as is made to fit any sort 0’ convey- 
ance, from a coach boot to a drom- 
edary’s back. Turned it out in 
fourteen days, we have, with “ Van 
Diemen’s Land, per Kangaroo,” 
painted on the lid, to be getting on 
like.’ 

Thus Joe Bunner, in a hoarse 
whisper (looking over the hedge 
that separated Lieutenant Sherlock’s 
little garden from the sandy road 
that led to Skegsthorpe beach), to 
Miss Laurinda, snipping roses from 
the rustic porch round the drab 
door. Miss Laurinda suspended 
her gardening operations, regarded 
the sky, then the flag flapping 
loosely about the flag-staff on the 
neighbouring sand-bank, hesitated 
and shook her head. 

‘I tell ye, ma’am, it’s the flood. 
Aint water enough in that sky to 
drown a flea.’ Here Joe made a 
speaking-trumpet with his hands, 
and added in an intensified whisper, 
‘ Spirits a risin’, ma’am, got his mind 
set on shrimps for tea—kettle a 
boilin’—all ready for company— 
going round to shop for pound o’ 
butter—meet you on the road in ten 
minutes.’ And Joe’s head bobbed 
down again behind the hedge, and 
the next minute he was stumping 
off down the road with a parting 
glance of caution to Miss Laurinda. 

There was no need for all this 
mystery of manner. Not a soul 
was in hearing. It was a calm 
autumn afternoon, with a sleepy 
sea and a grey still sky. Skegs- 
thorpe was at its work, either in 
harvest field or on the sea-shore. 
If Joe Bunner had thought well to 
issue his information at the top of 
his voice, nobody would have been 
any the wiser. 


POINT, 


Several months had now elapsed 
since that winter’s night when Miss 
Laurinda heard from her nephew’s 
lips the dark history of his misdeeds 
and sorrows; and all these months 
that history has been kept secret 
from the world. Regarding the 
confidence then reposed in her as 
sacred, as the confession of one 
near death, she had not even com- 
municated it to her brother. But 
to Joe Bunner she had of necessity 
made known the facts disclosed. 
In the first place, the old sailor 
knew that some such confession had 
been made; and secondly, Aunt 
Laurinda felt an overpowering need 
for advice in her present emergency. 
She knew not whether she was jus- 
tified in keeping what she had heard 
a secret from the Lieutenant. 


For some days she was greatly 
distressed and perplexed on this 


score. But Joe Bunner speedily 
put her scruples of conscience to 
rout. He decidedly and emphatically 
gave his opinion that it would be 
nothing short of ‘murdering Master 
George, to go and betray him like 
that;’ that it would be a base act on 
Miss Laurinda’s part, seeing the 
circumstances under which she had 
received the confession, and could 
lead to no good, unless she viewed 
as such the possible punishment of 
her nephew, at the hands of the 
law, for an unintentional offence 
committed in a moment of passion. 

‘No good could come of it, I tell 
ye, ma’am,’ said the old sailor, an- 
grily; ‘neither to him, nor the 
Cap’en, nor the dead man, who’s 
gone to glory, let’s hope and trust. 
Tell, indeed! A pretty thing it 
would be, arter we’ve coaxed and 
wheedled him into confessin’ of what 
was on his mind, to go and blab it 
about, like that! ‘Talk o’ Jesuites! 
Why we’d be worse than a pair of 
old wolves in sheep’s clothing with 
black frocks and shaved heads to 
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act like that. I wonder you should 
think on it, Miss L’rinda. And 
then to talk o’ duty and conscience 
and such like!’ 

Joe Bunner’s views of the moral 
obligations of the position were 
simple and positive enough. He 
would not hear of any objections to 
them. 

‘Suppose you did tell the Cap’en,’ 
he went on. ‘ Well! He’s as good a 
man and officer as ever lived, but 
he’s got a hard way of looking at 
things at times, and he’s a famous 
stickler for law and order, as them 
who’ve served under him knows. 
Now, I ask you, Miss L’rinda, what 
would be your feelin’s as a woman 
and a aunt, if the Cap’en was led to 
give up his son to justice (which it 
wouldn’t be at all, seein’ how it all 
come about, and how he’s suffered 
since, but énjustice more like to my 
mind), and you had to appear 
again him as first witness at the 
Old Bailey, with a pocket-handker- 
cher at your eyes and fiery vipers 
gnawin’ at your heart, knowin’ as 
you was your nevey’s destroyer as 
much as though you was a tyin’ 
the rope around his neck wi’ yer 
own hands. I put that question to 
you, ma’am, I say, as a woman and 
a aunt? 

3ut in neither capacity could Miss 
Laurinda answer it. Joe’s sum- 
mary way of dealing with what 
some people might have considered 
a delicate question of morality, was 
not without its advantages. It 
prevented Miss Laurinda involving 
herself further in ethical perplexities, 
and made her course seem much 
plainer to her. To tell the truth, 
her own views coincided too nearly 
with those of her adviser to make 
it difficult for her to adopt them. 
So Miss Laurinda had kept her lips 
closed to this day, and had divulged 
to no one the miserable secret her 
nephew had confided to her. 

Whilst Miss Laurinda was making 
ready for the walk to Gibbet’s Point 
this afternoon, Joe Bunner pursued 
his way to the village shop. Having 
purchased the articles he required, 
he next repaired to ‘ Barker’s’ to 
replenish his rum bottle, and have 
a few minutes’ chat with Mrs. 
Gillyflower. Joe and the hostess 
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of the hotel that had missed its 
destiny were on excellent terms. 
Mrs. Gillyflower considered the old 
seaman a harmless sort of maniac, 
a little ‘touched,’ but honest and 
humorous. She frequently favoured 
him with the loan of a newspaper 
or invited him to take a glass of 
something at the bar-window. ‘To- 
day, Joe met with his usual good 
luck in this quarter. 

‘ Here’s last week’s Mercury, Bun- 
ner,’ said Mrs. Gillyflower, bringing 
out the well-thumbed county journal 
from under the cushions of the bar 
sofa. ‘ Here, take it home with you. 
You must want to know what's 
going on, living out of the world 
as you do down yonder. Bless my 
soul, I should go out of my mind 
at that dismal Gibbet Point !’ 

The stagnation of Skegsthorpe 
Sands was active bustling life com- 
pared with the absolute solitude of 
Gibbet Point. To Mrs. Gillyflower’s 
mind, ‘ Barker’s’ was in and of the 
world, connected with it visibly by 
a carrier’s cart to Gareham twice a 
week, having communications with 
it in the shape of newspapers, bag- 
men, pedlars, and other links that 
connected it with the great centres 
of commerce. Like country inns in 
general, ‘ Barker’s’ was the head- 
quarters of news, the focus of such 
mental activity as existed in the 
district. If any national catastrophe 
had come to pass—London swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake, or the 
Queen dethroned and sent to the 
Tower—the matter would undoubt- 
edly have been discussed in the bar- 
parlour at ‘Barker’s’ before the 
week was out. Necessarily, Mrs. 
Gillyflower compassionated Joe 
Bunner, and those unfortunate 
farmers’ wives ‘down in the marshes’ 
who never knew what was going on 
in the world. 

‘ Well, mum, it ‘s dismal p’r’aps, 
and might be looked on asa thought 
lonesome by them as isn’t used to it,’ 
said Joe, in reply to the landlady’s 
remark ; ‘and I’ve heard say as it 
aint healthy to the body acause of 
the standing water and the marshes, 
nor cheerful for the mind along of 
the noises and screechin’s which may 
be mag-owls or ghosts accordin’ as 
you view ’em; but all I can say is 
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my spirits is uncommon, and appe- 
tite likewise. Thank’ee, mum, a 
little whisky, cold.’ And Mrs. Gilly- 
flower having dispensed the beve- 
rage and Joe consumed it, he nodded 
good-day to the hostess and went 
on his way through the village. 

Now, though Joe stood high in 
Mrs. Gillyflower’s good graces, he 
was not regarded with much favour 
by the Skegsthorpe folks generally. 
His solitary life and unsocial habits 
had gained him anything but a 
good reputation in the neighbour- 
hood. It was whispered about in 
the village that things were not all 
rigit down at the lonely house at 
Gibbet Point. More than once queer 
insinuations had caught the old 
man’s ear, as he walked through 
the village; he had been hooted 
after by the boys before now, and 
had so far lost his temper on one 
occasion in the tap-room at ‘Barker’s,’ 
that he had jumped up on his 
wooden leg and offered to fight 
Silas Crowe, the wheelwright, the 
noisiest of his assailants. 

Now it happened this afternoon, 
as ill-luck would have it, that Joe 
fell foul of this same Silas Crowe 
before he had got clear of the vil- 
lage. He was quietly pursuing his 
way along the road to meet Miss 
Laurinda, looking neither to the 
right nor left, when he heard his 
name called out, and, raising his 
head, beheld Silas Crowe seated on 
the bench outside the ‘ Magpie,’ the 
general resort of the ill-feathered 
bipeds of the neighbourhood. Silas 
was in his shirt sleeves, smoking. 
Two or three beery-looking a 
hoppers were lounging about the 
door. Amongst them was a man in 
a smock-frock, with a forbidding 
surly countenance, who sat apart 
from the others, drinking his beer 
alone. Joe took no notice of the 
wheelwright’s greeting, but pushed 


on his way ‘as though he had not ° 


heard it. 

‘I say, old timber-stump, have 
yer seen owt o’ the devil and his 
imps lately? Heerd any more 
noises down your wair?’ 

Joe still turned a deaf ear, and 
jogged on with his basket. 

*Can’t ye speak when yer spoke 
to? roared Silas. ‘Is that yer 
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manners? ’Eave a carrot at him, 
Sam.’ 

Sam did as he was bidden. He 
heaved a carrot from the sack be- 
side him, which caught Joe’s basket, 
and jingled the rum-bottle within. 
The old man stopped and turned 
round irascibly on his persecutors. 

‘What do you want wi’ me, you 
idle beggars!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Can’t 
ye let a man go by on his own busi- 
ness without abusing him, and as- 
saulting him, eh ?’ 

‘Aint yer own business, Old 
Nick’s more loike, said one of the 
clodhoppers. The rest laughed 
boisterously at this repartee. 

Alas, it was currently reported, 
and not uncommonly believed, that 
the occupant of the lonely house at 
Gibbet Point was on undue terms 
of intimacy with the Powers of 
Darkness. Such had been the up- 
shot of Joe’s attempts to intimidate 
and keep at a distance the gossips 
of Skegsthorpe. Tales were afloat 
of unearthly noises that had been 
heard at dead of night to issue from 
the lonely house. Mysterious lights 
had been observed to flit about the 
windows, and dismal groans to issue 
from the walls. It was said that 
the fiddle Joe played on had a 
human voice at times—that it was 
a familiar spirit, indeed, and not a 
fiddle at all. Of course, these stories 
had a stronger foundation in fact 
than such stories usually have. 

The presence of Lieutenant Sher- 
lock’s unhappy son under that roof 
accounted for them. At first, Joe had 
done his best to encourage a belief 
that the house was haunted, and 
had indulged in all sorts of eccen- 
tricities himself on purpose to 
frighten people away. But he was 
beginning to grow uneasy at the 
position he had made for himself. 
He could see that he was regarded 
by these boors with feelings of en- 
mity that might become dangerous. 
So he tried to pass off Silas Crowe’s 
remarks with banter this afternoon. 
But Silas was in no bantering mood. 
He retorted with personalities— 
wanted to know whether Joe had 
sold his nose to the devil as well as 
his legs—whether he had ‘cast his 
evil eye’ on anybody’s cattle lately, or 
done anything in the blighting line. 
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‘ Ay, it’s him as give Mrs. Smith’s 
cow the distemper,’ said the carrot- 
thrower ; ‘ she’s been badly ever sin’ 


he came into the,cow-house to buy - 


milk one dair, I knoa that.’ 

‘ You’re not such a fool as to be- 
lieve it, Sam Long,’ cried Joe, indig- 
nantly. 

Sam Long shook his thick head 
sagaciously and muttered, 

‘Fool or no fool, that cow didn’t 
come by it nateral. I’m workin’ 
for Widow Smith, and I knows what 
feed that cow had had. On’y let 
me catch you near our cow-house 
agen, Master Bunner, and J’ll teach 
ye to play tricks with the poor 
beasts.’ 

Joe only answered by a look of 
supreme contempt, and would have 
passed on again; but Silas Crowe 
bawled out, 

‘We’re a comin’ down to Gibbet 
Point, one o’ these nights, to see 
what ye’re after wi’ yer fiddlin’ and 
yer devilries. If these games goes 
on, old chap, we'll have ye turned 
out o’ the parish afore long.’ 

‘If any man of you dares to 
come prowling about my house 
after dark, I’ll shoot him,’ cried Joe. 
‘You hear what I say, you lazy 
vagabond? Come at your peril? 
The old man shook his fist at the 
village bully. 

‘Haw, haw!’ laughed the wheel- 
wright; ‘that’s a good un! Get 
along home, ye old villain. Why, 
I'd duck ye in the horse-pond for 
tuppence.’ 

Silas Crowe looked quite capable 
of carrying out his threat. 

‘Coom, coom, that’ll do, Measter 
Crowe. Let the old man alon’. 
You begun of it.’ 

It was the surly-looking man 
sitting apart who spoke. 

‘Begun of it? Ay, and we'll 
make an end of it, too, afore long. 
We'll burn the old fox out of his 
hole if he don’t mind. So, you’ve 
took to sidin’ with him, eh, John, 
since you’ve got to work down at 
the Point? P'r’aps he'll teach ye 
how to get through a stone wall 
next time you’re in Gareham jail.’ 

The surly-looking man cast a 
look of defiance at the wheelwright. 

‘Niver you moind what he'll 
teach me. Pick sport out o’ me, if 
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yer loike ; but yar sha’n’t meddle wi’ 
him.’ 

John Broddick (for it was the ex- 
poacher and jail-bird) hadn’t met 
with so many friends in his road 
through life that he could afford to 
turn his back upon one who had 
served him the good turn the old 
seaman had done. 

‘Sha’n’t? Why, who are you to 
talk o’ shall and sha’n’t?”’ bawled 
Silas, throwing down his pipe and 
jumping up in a rage; for the 
wheelwright was cock of the village 
roost, and not accustomed to be 
threatened. 

*Coom on, and yar’ll see who I 
am, retorted Broddick, with sto- 
lidity. 

The wheelwright advanced to 
chastise his defier; but Broddick 
stood his ground, and when the 
bully got near, closed with him, 
and after a short tussle, threw him 
to the ground; for Silas had been 
drinking too much beer to be very 
steady on his legs this afternoon. 
At which the laugh turned against 
the wheelwright, and John Brod- 
dick, requesting to know whether 
he wanted any more, went on his 
way with the old sailor—masters 
of the field. 

‘ Thank’ee, John,’ said Bunner, as 
they walked on together. ‘One 
good turn deserves another, don’t 
it? They aint a bein’ tryin’ to get 
anything out o’ you about me and 
my doings yonder, have they ?’ 

* Airn’t mooch to be got out o’ 
me, I reckon. I’m sloy if I’m slow. 
Haw! haw!’ 

‘ That’s right. Don’t you be led to 
talk about anything as you’ve seen or 
heard or fancied (and fancy goes a 
long way, don’t it, John ?—specially 
o nights) down at the Point. Re- 
member what you promised the 
nightas I took ye in, starved and at 
death’s door, and show yourself a 
man as is to be trusted.’ 

‘Ay, ay, Measter Bunner. I 
don’t forget. Never yar fear. I’m 
not o’ the blabbing sort.’ 

‘ Well, good-night, then. That’s 
your way; this is mine.’ 

Dismissing his companion thus, 
Joe stumped on alone, to rejoin 
Miss Laurinda, who was on the 
shore in advance. 

N2 
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The old seaman shook his head 
and muttered to himself as he went 
along. He was uneasy at the mani- 
festation of public feeling he had 
just lil He knew that these 
threats were not idle ones. For, in 
this present age of progress and 
mental illumination, there were 
folks in Skegsthorpe who did be- 
lieve in sorcerers and wizards— 
folks who looked upon the Devil as 
quite as active an agent in human 
affairs as the Deity, and who were as 
anxious to propitiate the emissaries 
of the Evil One as to follow any 
angels of light. Joe knew, there- 
fore, that ‘the horse-pond’ was not 
a figure of speech, and that he 
might meet with rough usage some 
day at the hands of the late Mr. 
Hurst’s parishioners, if he did not 
mind what he was about. These 
thoughts occupied the old man’s 
mind until he fell in with Miss 
Laurinda, when he brightened up 
at once. 

Now Joe had beguiled Miss Lau- 
rinda down to Gibbet Point to-day, 
on the pretext that his charge was 
in an unusually visitable mood. 
And Joe’s representations were 
quite correct. The excitement and 
agitation of that night of the con- 
fession—when George Sherlock had 
disclosed to his aunt the secret that 
had so long preyed upon him—had 
brought on a return of his malady. 
For some weeks he had been re- 
duced to his old condition—had 
raved and paced the floors at night, 
and been the victim of the old 
maniacal delusions. Joe’s fiddle 
had often been in requisition again, 
and he had returned to his bois- 
terous nocturnal amusements. No 
wonder the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring hamlet regarded him as an 
ally of Satan rather than a mere 
eccentric drunken old sailor, as he 
wished to be regarded. Fortunately 
the district was sparsely populated, 
and the house at Gibbet Point in 
almost as perfect a solitude as a log 
hut on a Mississippi swamp. 

George Sherlock’s return of mad- 
ness had been succeeded by a 
severe illness,.from which he was 
now recovering. But his bodily 
sickness had worked a change in his 
mental condition. He was now 
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sane and calm; but he was utterly 
oblivious of the past. .It seemed to 
have sunk out of his mind alto- 
gether. He was no longer tormented 
with the old terrors of conscience, 
nor haunted by remorse. He knew 
that he had been long ill, and that 
he had lost his reason during his 
illness; he knew that he was in 
some way under a cloud—that he 
had incurred the displeasure of his 
father, had alienated his friends, 
and had forfeited his place in the 
world. But his recollection seemed 
to go no further than the days of 
his ensigncy and the early dissipa- 
tions of his military life. His In- 
dian career seemed to have vanished 
completely from his memory. To 
himself, he was the George Sherlock 
of ten years back—the spendthrift 
and man of pleasure. Though he 
knew in a dim sort of way that 
between that time and the present, 
there lay a dark gulf which he 
could not bridge across. 

When Aunt Laurinda entered the 
upper room of the house at Gibbet 
Point this afternoon, the work on 
which she found George Sherlock 
engaged, was in itself proof of his 
altered state. He was in his shirt- 
sleeves, putting a lock on to a 
large travelling trunk. He had 
lately taken to carpenter’s work, 
both as a resource and with an 
object in view. Somehow or other 
(either in his own mind or in Joe 
Bunner’s) the idea had been started 
that they were to emigrate to a 
distant colony as soon as circum- 
stances would permit—the cir- 
cumstances at present opposing 
being his own shattered health and 
the difficulty there would be in 
obtaining his father’s consent. But 
both one and the other clung to 
this idea of emigration. From first 
encouraging it for the benefit and 


_ Satisfaction of his patient, Joe had 


got to look upon it not only as a 
feasible and proper thing, but as an 
agreeable and attractive prospect for 
the future. 

‘ There, ma’am, that’s what I call 
a neat and handy bit o’ work!’ said 
Joe, pointing proudly to the travel- 
ling box, with its imaginary desti- 
nation painted on the lid. ‘ Who’d 
ha’ thought Master George and me 
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would ha’ turned out to be a pair 

of mechanical genuses! Shouldn’t 

wonder if we’ll make a steam-ingen 

or a Thames-tunnel, one o’ these 
8.’ 

‘What! In the bush, Joe” 
asked George Sherlock, with a wan 
smile on his thin face, as he turned 
from his work and greeted his 
aunt. 

‘Ay, and ’stonish the kangaroo- 
catchers with real blow-up locomo- 
tives that'll take the shine out 0’ 
the fastest ostrich as ever run. 
Ha, ha! Sherlock and Bunner, it’ll 
be, ingineers and boiler-makers to 
the King o’—the King q’ where, 
Miss L’rinda? I ain’t up in my 
gography o’ them parts.’ 

‘That is looking rather far into 
the future, Joe,’ said Miss Laurinda, 
with a smile, whilst George Sher- 
lock laid aside his tools and put on 
his jacket. 

‘ Well, when the present’s a worry, 
what better can a man do than look 
on into the future? It’s the future 
as me and Master George is a livin’ 
for. We'd niver be able to get 
through our time shut up here, like 
a pair o’ ’ermits in a sandy desert, 
if it wasn’t for the future as we see 
afore us. Most folks is a livin’ on 
for some sort o’ future as they see 
afore ’em, though it don’t allus come 
up to their calkylations when come 
at.’ With which bit of philosophy, 
Joe invited them down to tea in his 
room on the floor below, where the 
newly-boiled shrimps, and the newly- 
baked bread awaited them. 

The evening passed away more 
pleasantly than evenings at Gibbet 
Point generally did. Encouraging 
the vein in which her nephew’s 
thoughts now ran, Miss Laurinda 
talked over the emigration scheme 
with him and Joe; it really seemed 
to have much to recommend it. 
Having made up their minds as to 
the moral justice and lawfulness of 
keeping secret the crime which 
George Sherlock had committed, no 
better arrangement for the future 
seemed possible. But how her 
brother would view such a scheme 
was a matter on which Miss Laurinda 
felt decided doubts. As a mode of 
escaping punishment, she knew he 
would not for a moment entertain 
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any such proposal; therefore, it was 
more than ever imperative that 
she should conceal from him her 
nephew’s secret. 

Lieutenant Sherlock had suffered 
too much from the consequences 
of the fatal step he had taken to 
shield his honour, to be led into any 
further evasions of truth, whether 
in word or deed. But again, it was 
impossible that things could always 
remain as they were now: two 
people could not live perpetually 
shut out from the world like a pair 
of hermits, as Joe said. These 
things were present to Miss Laurin- 
da’s mind, whilst the conversation 
was going on that night; but she 
dismissed them from her until it 
was time to return home, 

The autumn moon was rising out 
of the sea when she took her depar- 
ture; the water and shore were 
growing silvery in the moon’s rays. 
George Sherlock accompanied her 
to the bank ; there was no one near 
but Joe, who hobbled after them. 

‘Will the time that Joe talks of 
ever come to us, aunt?’ asked Sher- 
lock, looking out on the sea rippling 
in the moonlight. ‘ Will this night 
time end, and day and life come 
back to me as the tide is coming 
back again yonder upon the shore? 
It’s a long, long night,—will the 
day ever come ?” 

‘In God’s time it will; in this life 
or the next,’ said Aunt Laurinda, in 
a solemn voice. She kissed him, 
and went her way; and he returned 
to his solitary chamber, with head 
downcast. 

‘Drat the women and the moon- 
shine, said Joe, following after; 
‘he’s allus wuss after starin’ at the 
moon, or that kissing work.’ 

Meanwhile, Miss Laurinda made 
her way homewards, thinking over 
the things that perplexed her. How 
to approach the emigration scheme 
was now her difficulty—how to make 
it appear right and feasible to her 
brother. 

The Lieutenant was awaiting her 
return at the garden gate when she 
arrived home. He would have 
asked her at once how she had 
found his son (for he knew where 
she had been), but-one of the coast- 
guard was passing by on the other 
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side of the hedge, and so he checked 
the inquiry and made some evasive 
inquiry as to whether she had had 
a pleasant walk. The _ twilight 
concealed the ruddy flush that 
passed over his weather-beaten 
cheeks at the disingenuousness of 
the speech. 

‘It is an intolerable thing, Lau- 
rinda,’ he began, as they sat together 
in the parlour before candles were 
lighted, ‘ to be always acting a part 
before the world in this way. 
There’s not a man in the parish 
I’m not afraid to look in the face. 
T feel myself an impostor, preaching 
honour and duty to my men, whilst 
I am daily deceiving every one 
about me. I can’t go on with it.’ 

The way in which Lieutenant 
Sherlotk uttered those last words 
showed how bitterly he felt his 
position. 

‘Whatever you did, Simon, you 
did for the best,’ timidly remarked 
Miss Laurinda. 

‘For the best? for the sparing of 
my own pride, you mean; that was 
about it. I wanted to ward off a 
great family disgrace,—to keep the 
name of Sherlock unstained. That 
was the feeling uppermost in my 
mind when I gave out that George 
was dead.’ 

‘But you did not think that he 
was likely to recover. You wanted 
to spare others “beside yourself, 
expostulated the lady. ‘Had you 
known that his life was to be pro- 
longed till now, you——’ 

‘ No arguments can make a wrong 
thing right,’ interrupted her brother. 
‘I kept back the truth, told lies, 
and dragged two other people—you 
and Joe Bunner—into the present 
entanglement of lies into which 
we've got ourselves. We're not 
children to deceive ourselves with 
words. There’s something mon- 
strous in two persons like you and 
me—church-goers and _ professing 
Christians as they call it—going 
about with a mystery ever at our 
backs, and plotting and planning 
like folks in story-books. The posi- 
tion would be ridiculous if it were 
not, as I rather think it is, some- 
thing like a criminal one.’ 

He fixed his eyes keenly on his 
sister as he spoke; but Aunt Lau- 
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rinda did not quail before his gaze. 
She was very weak and cowardly 
in most respects—could not face 
cows or fire-arms without shrieks 
and shrill woman’s fears; but she 
was capable of immense self-control 
and of preserving her nephew’s secret 
with her life. If she had thought 
the betrayal of it would bring him 
to destruction, no rack or tortures 
could have drawn it from her. So 
she looked at her brother without 
flinching, as she replied— 

‘ And if it were as you say, could 
we either of us betray it even then?” 

The question might be one that 
Aunt Laprinda, with her woman’s 
philosophy of feeling, could easily 
answer, but it was not so with 
Lieutenant Sherlock. The mere 
raising of such question caused a 
perceptible agitation to overspread 
his face. 

‘That’s a question which I pray 
God I may never be called upon to 
answer in act, he replied, in a low 
voice; and he spoke no more that 
night. 

Aunt Laurinda could see that 
all allusion to the emigration 
scheme must, at any rate, be post- 
poned for the present. ‘ 


—_ 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Gabrielle Hurst to Mary Sher- 
lock. 
Patmos House. 


Dear Mary,—I always told you 
I would not pass any decided 
opinions on Patmos House and its 
inmates until I had known them 
some time. I think I may now 
venture to be less reserved. Dur- 
ing the first week of my residence 
here, I thought that the novelty of 
my position, and the strangeness of 


‘a new home made me take dark 


and perhaps prejudiced views of 
things; but I find my present im- 
pressions are pretty much what my 
first were. I cannot say that 
Patmos House quite answers my 
expectations of ‘A Christian Home,’ 
though it is my aunt’s ideal of the 
same. It is a well ordered house, 
large and handsome, with good 
grounds; its internal arrangements 
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are conducted with strict propriety 
and economy. Nothing is wasted 
—nothing is out of place. From 
the religious principles of the 
domestics down to the ultimate 
destination of the candle ends and 
cold mutton, my aunt exercises a 
rigid supervision and control. 
Early and late she is ‘at her post,’ 
as she says; and if unceasing watch- 
fulness and constant admonition 
could make good people of us, we 
should certainly be an example to 
the parish. But first about the 
house. It is so queer, Mary, I don’t 
‘settle to it’ a bit. In the dining- 
room, for instance, there are (besides 
a large organ and a missionary box) 
a couple of dreadful Indian gods, 
that grin and stare and quite take 
away my appetite. And on the 
staircase sits a Chinese joss, whose 
hideous eyes haunt me half the night 
through. The house is altogether 
full of strange weird things from 
heathen lands—unsightly idols that 
have been worshipped by South Sea 
islanders, queer carved toys from 
China and Japan, and ugly mats 
and bead-work made by converted 
Kaffirs. They are taken as much 
care of as if they were real works of 
art, in which by the way the house 
is entirely deficient; for my aunt 
evidently thinks pretty things wicked 
and dangerous, and ugly ones good 
and salutary for the soul. That’s 
an uncharitable remark, I fear, 
Mary; but I am so perplexed and 
surprised at what I see here, that I 
am getting very uncharitable I’m 
afraid. I did not think it was pos- 
sible for Christian virtues and 
graces to wear such an unlovely 
air as I begin to fear they can do. 
I am making strange discoveries. 
You want to know about the chil- 
dren. I had come prepared to love 
my little cousins, and win, if I 
could, some of their love in return; 
but, save a dear little boy in the 
nursery, I do not find any of them 
very lovable. Clarissa, the eldest, 
is deceitful and _ self-righteous; 
Jane, her sister, is a clever little 
creature, but pert and unchildlike. 
They are dreadfully self-willed, as 
I find to my cost, for I have under- 
taken to teach them, and I devote 
my mornings to the school-room. 
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Don’t think that my aunt has been 
taking advantage of my dependent 
position in making this arrange- 
ment. It was my own doing. I 
found my aunt was without a 
governess (no ladies remain long 
with these dreadful children, I find), 
and I offered to supply the defi- 
ciency, preferring it to idleness, and 
also feeling the obligations of my 
position would be lessened thereby. 
No arrangement has yet been made 
about salary; but Mr. Doomsley 
wishes me to receive one, and [ 
suppose I shall. I find him always 
kind and unobtrusive—just what I 
told you he was at the Rectory. 

With my old taste for teaching 
and lecturing folks, one would think 
my present duties would be exactly 
tomy mind. I dare say they would 
be if my pupils were not so in- 
clined to teach and lecture me. 
They are very precocious: young 
ladies, and know a great deal more 
than you would give them credit 
for. Scripture history is their forte. 
I really believe they could put to 
shame many a candidate for Holy 
Orders in the matter of Bible dates 
and names. But their familiar way 
of speaking of sacred things shocks 
me. At first, I admired and was 
amazed at their proficiency; but 
when I found that prophets’ and apos- 
tles’ names were bandied about in 
the nursery and schoolroom without 
thought or reverence—that the Bible 
was looked upon only as the biggest 
and most wearisome lesson-book on 
the shelf—I ceased to admire any 
more. To make Sunday riddles and 
acrostics out of every Hebrew name 
they can catch hold of seems the 
chief practical end to which my 
pupils turn their Biblical know- 
ledge. But this, or something like 
it, is an amusement with grown-up 
people here, I find. 

My aunt gave what is called ‘a 
Bible tea’ last night; and a dozen 
or more ladies and gentlemen sat 
round the drawing-room with Bibles 
on their knees, and read aloud any 
verses that bore reference to certain 
prophecies, the fulfilment of which 
they were trying to establish. I 
think it was the‘ gathering together 
of the Jews,’ last night. I had a 
most unpleasant feeling that it was 
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a sort of game we were playing at. 
For any good, either I or any one 
else could have got from it, I really 
think it might just as well have 
been cards or bagatelle. Oh, Mary, 
I feel that, to be wrong and un- 
charitable again! How do I know 
in what light these things present 
themselves to other minds, or 
what good influences they may get 
from them? ‘These people are far 
better than I am, I have no 
doubt—earnest and _ self-denying 
some of them are, I am sure. Why 
do I not take delight in what de- 
lights them, or see things as they 
see them? Is it true that the eyes 
of my mind are not ‘opened to be- 
hold spiritual things,’ as my aunt 
tells me. I am sadly puzzled and 
distressed at times, Mary. 

Can you help me here? If so, 
give me a little of the aid I stand 
in need of. At any rate, write soon 
and believe me always your loving 
friend, 

GABRIELLE Hurst. 


From Miss Laurinda Sherlock to 
Miss Hurst. 


Skegsthorpe Sands. 


My dear Miss Hurst,—I am about 
to try and fulfil the promise I gave 
to you when we parted, that I would 
send you particulars of your old 
friends and protégés here. How- 
ever I acquit myself of my task, be 
assured that I undertake it with 
pleasure. 

My brother, the Lieutenant, anx- 
ious in all things to carry out your 
wishes, lost no time in making in- 
quiries after John Broddick. For 
my part, I did not forget that you 
had recommended Mrs. Rucks to 
my especial care. I think my bro- 
ther has been the more successful 
of the two. Mrs. Rucks is a most 
difficult person to deal with. 
resents my visits as an intrusion, 
and I find it is little I can do for 
her in the way of religious instruc- 
tion. If I read to her she goes to 
sleep; if I talk, she only grumbles 
and dissents from all I say. She 
has her own religious views, which 
seem most confused and heathenish. 
I mentioned Mr. Baker's name to 
her the other day; but she resists 
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the idea of a clergyman visiting her 
with remarkable energy. Indeed, 
she threatened to turn him out if 
he came. I told him I thought he 
had better not go near her at pre- 
sent. Indeed, to tell the truth, I 
place more reliance upon the effect 
little kindnesses may have in soften- 
ing her -poor hardened old heart 
than any other means. She is 
growing more infirm, but her spirit 
is strong as ever, and she walks to 
the village shop for her bread-loaf 
and her tea twice a week, just as 
usual, 

As for John Broddick, there is 
quite a history attached to his case. 
You recollect, dear Miss Hurst, his 
mysterious disappearance from the 
neighbourhood after his return from 
Gareham jail? and, perhaps, you 
remember that there was a tale 
afloat that he had been seen in the 
Rectory garden. the night of the 
storm, and that he had been in 
hiding somewhere about the sea- 
bank ever since. It was all true. 
The unhappy man was in the Rec- 
tory garden, and was present in the 
study when Mr. Hurst was seized 
with the fit (he told the Lieutenant 
all about it), and he was so alarmed, 
it appears, that he ran off and re- 
mained in hiding some days, fearing 
he might be suspected of having 
been the cause of Mr. Hurst’s death. 
He was discovered by Joe Bunner, 
in a half-famished condition, in one 
of the outhouses attached to that 
lonely house (I think you know it), 
at Gibbet’s Point. The old sailor, 
who is kind-hearted, took compas- 
sion on him and gave him food, and 
kept him some days (the man was 
too ill to be sent away), and there, 
at Gibbet Point, my brother found 
him. He was in a subdued and 
softened mood (Joe’s kindness had 
touched him), and so my brother’s 
attempts to do him good have been 
more successful than could have 
been hoped for—seeing the man’s 
previous character. 1 cannot say 
that he is reformed, dear Miss Hurst, 
but he is improved. He seems 
greatly surprised at the Lieutenant’s 
taking any interest in him; and the 
fact of his giving him work (he 
can’t get employment amongst the 
farmers here) has made a great 
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impression on him. If he can only 
be kept from that terrible beer- 
house he may get on. I have got 
Saphira Shaw’s -mother to take 
charge of Johnny Broddick for the 
present. 

I will continue to give you further 
particulars about these and other 
people in whom you take aminterest ; 
and I shall hope, my dear Miss 
Hurst, to hear from you as often as 
you can find time to write to me. 
Apologizing for my illegible writing, 

I am, my dear young friend, 

Yours very sincerely, 
LAvRINDA SHERLOCK. 


P.S.—We had a letter yesterday 
from my nephew, which came by a 
ship the Rumjungga had ‘ spoken’ 
off the Western Isles. His health 
is good, but he wrote very briefly. 


From Gilbert Rugge to Gabrielle 
Hurst. 
Meggett’s Gardens. 

Dear Gabrielle,—It’s of no use 
your troubling yourself further 
about this matter, or trying to act 
mediator between myself and my 
aunt. For once and all, you must 
distinctly understand that I decline, 
and shall continue to decline, any 
assistance from that quarter. Perhaps 
I am wrong, as you suggest,—obsti- 
nate and unreasonable, as you seem 
to think me: I can’thelpit. Tosay 
nothing of the spirit in which these 
offers have been made, I wouldn’t 
lay myself under obligation to Mrs. 
Doomsley, had she a clerkship in 
the Treasury in her gift instead of 
this trumpery Thames-street affair. 
Let me hear no more about the 
matter. Your attempts to put my 
aunt’s conduct in a favourable light 
are utter failures. I’m sure you 
are not happy yourself. The first 
thing I shall do, when my position 
is settled, will be to take you away 
from Blackheath, and make a home 
for you with me. I saw just the 
place for us the other day down at 
Hornsey—a delightful little cottage, 
only two guineas a week, with use 
of piano included. So keep up your 
spirits, dear girl, and endure your 
present annoyances with courage, 
for they shan’t last long, if I can 
help it. A correspondence I have 
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now in hand with an agency office, 
will, I think, end in my securing 
a first-rate engagement in a few 
days. 
Your affectionate — 
« Ate 


From the same to the same. 


Dear Gabrielle,—Of course it has 
come to nothing again—this fine 
agency negotiation, and what is 
more, I’ve been fieeced out of two 
pounds by the transaction. What 
scoundrels these fellows are! The 
whole thing was an imposture from 
beginning to end, the Company a 
bubble, and the secretaryship a mere 
myth and non-existent. I feel the 
humiliation, but I feel the loss of 
my two pounds more. However, 
one must pay for this sort of ex- 
perience, 1 suppose. When the 
exchequer is quite empty, some way 
of refilling it will turn up, I ex- 
pect. There is always the high- 
road and Black Bess, you know, as 
a last resource: no, it’s the thimble 
and the card-trick, nowadays: safer 
decidedly, but less heroic. My 
father and I would have cut a brave 
figure on Hounslow Heath with 
visors on our faces and pistols in 
our holsters, eh! But the good old 
days are no more. We are fallen 
on evil times, Gabrielle, for ‘ gallant 
gentlemen’ in difficulties. For 
them, like the rest of the world, 
there’s nothing but hard work, now- 
adays. 

T’m glad to find you view the loss 
of that poor vowel to my name 
with such philosophy. Of course 
the wisdom of your remarks is 
obvious; nothing can be truer or 
more charming than what you say ; 
but it’s bringing one’s faith in the 
poet’s aphorism (about the rose, 
I mean) to rather a close test. 
Absurd, too, isn’t it, to find one 
hasn’t known how to spell one’s 
name aright all these years? Awk- 
ward, too, to communicate such a 
fact to one’s friends—though that 
needn’t trouble me much. I con- 
fess I was put out when I wrote to 
you about it. Of course the poor 
man would never have told me if 
he had thought I should mind so 
much about the matter. All that 
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you say again about him (my 
. father, I mean) is more than true. 
But if he didn’t make such obvious 
efforts to make things comfortable, 
and was not so desperately self- 
denying, anxious-minded, and all 
that, I think we—Gabrielle, I don’t 
know what I think—what I mean— 
God forgive me! a wicked speech 
was coming. But you don’t know 
what I’m suffering, nor what I feel 
this morning. I’ve lain awake all 
night thinking—thinking, and I’m 
nearly mad. I’ve driven him from 
the house by my ill-temper. He 
has gone out because I made my- 
self such a brute that he could not 
sit in the same room with me. He 
never murmurs, never shows signs 
of anger—I wish he would—but he 
turns the same quiet patient face 
towards me, whether I’m civil or 
the opposite, until I almost hate 
him for his forbearance. And now 
I’ve got nothing to do but sit and 
smoke by a dirty hearth all day, 
listen to the organ-grinders and the 
squalling children in the street, and 
curse my unlucky fate. Enough of 
this. 
Yours, 


_ Extracts from Letters between 
Gabrielle Hurst and Mary Sherlock. 


Patmos House, 


I have been, Mary. I could stay 
no longer, in spite of his telling me 
I was not to go, and in opposition 
to my aunt's plainly-expressed 
wishes; but his letters have been 
such of late that I was determined to 
see him, and I am glad I have done 
so. It was a sad, sad visit, Mary. 

It came about in this way. My 
aunt being unwell, yesterday, the 


carriage was placed at my disposal . 


for the afternoon, and without tell- 


ing any one, I ordered the coachman‘ 


to drive me to Town. I felt very 
frightened at this bold step, but 
nothing could have kept me away 
much longer. 

I found him in a very untidy 
room in a small untidy house, sit- 
ting disconsolately by the fireside 
(the fire out), with his feet on the 
hobs, and his hands thrust into his 
pockets—looking the picture of de- 
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jection. He seemed angry to see 
me there. He scarcely asked me to 
sit down. He looked so much 
older, and his face had such a fixed 
gravity about it, that I almost 
burst into tears at first sight of him. 
He talked very little. I did all I 
could to make him talk, but it was 
of no use. He made sharp, bitter 
little speeches that cut me like 
knives. He seems to have lost all 
faith in men and women—in human 
kindness or goodness. He said he 
supposed he should go on trying to 
meet with something until the purse 
was empty, and then emigrate some- 
where. Nothing more than that as 
to the future did he say. 

‘I hope you haven’t come here to 
offer me money, Gabrielle,’ said he, 
on my making some allusion to 
money matters; ‘that seems the 
thing todo now. Look, I’ve had a 
five-pound note sent me anony- 
mously by “a well-wisher” this 
morning.’ He tossed a letter to me 
as he spoke. ‘ If you’ve come to tell 
me that you’ve put your watch and 
rings in pawn for me, I must really 
refuse you, my dear girl.’ And he 
laughed; but I felt the tears in my 
eyes, though I tried to hide them. 
‘We're not so badly off as that, he 
went on. ‘ My father has got a hun- 
dred pounds in a savings bank, you 
know—the fruit of twenty years’ 
economy and hard work. We’ve got 
that to spend, you see, before we 
can bring ourselves to accept alms.’ 
But to see him trying to make sport 
of his misery was almost more than 
I could bear. His father came in 
before I left. I had seen him 
once before, for a few moments, at 
the Rectory, two years ago. I knew 
him again at once, for his grave 
honest face had impressed me much 
at the time. He shook the hand I 
put out to him, and said, ‘ Thank 
yoa, Miss Hurst, for coming here— 
thank you for his sake; and he 
looked at Gilbert as he spoke. Oh, 
Mary, if you had seen their faces at 
that moment! It is evident enough 
that they are both of them very 
unhappy. Their new relations do 
not sit with ease upon them. The 
Sergeant seems every bit as un- 
happy as Gilbert, though his unhap- 
piness proceeds from a quite dif- 
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ferent cause. Unless I am mistaken, 
he is a man of strong feelings, and 
he is suffering acutely. ‘Shall you 
come again, miss ?’-said he, as he 
saw me into the carriage, which had 
got quite a crowd of children round 
it. ‘He seems cut off like from all 
his old friends, don’t he, miss? Td 
take it as a kindness if you’d come 
again.’ And upon my assuring him 
that I should, he pressed my hand, 
and bade God bless me in a tremu- 
lous voice. 

My pen flags, Mary, as I think of 
it all, and my thoughts go back 
to them yonder, and stay there. 

GABRIELLE. 


It is impossible that my letters 
can interest you, dear Gabrielle, as 
yours interest me. My life here is 
too monotonous and unvaried to 
provide matter for correspondence 
that would be acceptable to any one 
except a dear loving friend like 
yourself. As soon asI get back to 
myself and my own affairs, I feel 
how tame and flat it all is. This 
hum-drum school life hasn’t a single 
element of interest about it. That 
isn’t true; I’m libelling humanity— 
girl-humanity—and my own pro- 
fession. There are the elements of 
tragedies—soul-dramas—(dont you 
like that?) to be found on a small 
scale even in a schoolroom; and 
I'm sure there are heart-burnings, 
and spites, and jealousies enough, 
just as in the great grown-up world. 
Only we are slow, I confess, and 
there is rather too much small talk, 
and small interests, and small ways 
of looking at things. But then the 
British Female (as those rude writers 
in comic journals call us) of tender 
years is pretty much what her 
mamma and sisters at home are, 
I expect, in these respects; though 
our scandal is much more harmless, 
and infinitely more tedious than 
theirs. But we are busy enough 
now, and never gossip at all. 

We are preparing for our Christ- 
mas examinations, which, with the 
subsequent distribution of prizes, 
and the evening party to follow, 
occupy all ourthoughts. We rather 
think matters will go off brilliantly 
with us. The first class will be ex- 
amined by an Oxford Master of 
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Arts (think of that!); and we are 
promised the attendance of several 
of the local clergy (wouldn’t Aunt 
Laurinda be delighted ?) ; and more 
than all, we have got a promise of— 
a Bishop! yes, through the interest 
of his nieces, two very charming 
pupils. When Miss Grindlay (the 
rival school of the quarter) hears of 
it, she will be ready to cry with 
vexation, I suppose. I don’t see 
how she can outdothat. You don’t 
think an Archbishop could be in- 
duced to grace a ceremony of the 
kind, do you? 

Of course the Bishop has given 
an immense impetus to our studies. 
(Who would like to look stupid 
before a Bishop, I should wish to 
know?) The young ladies are for 
ever puzzling me with dreadful 
questions on the Church Catechism. 
Itis really no joke to be expected to 
decide on all theological questions 
referred to one, just as though you 
were a Pope. Under these circum- 
stances, you can’t expect me to write 
long letters, can you now? 

I have only time to tell you two 
things; one, that Cairn-Gorm House 
is coming down; I don’t mean 
falling to pieces, but going to be 
demolished by the bricklayers to 
make way for some local improve- 
ment—a new road or street,—and 
in consequence we are going to mi- 
grate to a new house. The migra- 
tion is to take place at Christmas 
when the pupils are absent; and so 
once more I shall have w give up 
my holiday. The other thing I have 
to tell you is, that I saw in the Times, 
yesterday, the death of Sir George 
Hunswood at Birsthorpe. That 
wicked man, the Captain, his nephew 
(I always felt he was wicked before 
I knew there were such good grounds 
for the feeling), will succeed to the 
title and estates, I suppose. 

In a world, ordered according to 
one’s own notions of right, this 
would seem a terrible mistake; but 
then such a world would turn out 
a muddle from beginning to end, 
no doubt, and——good-night, my 
dear, dear girl. To talk of ordering 
worlds, when the ordering of a 
schoolroom is often quite beyond 
one! It is time I stopped. 

Mary. 
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I have ventured there once again, 
Mary. This time Mr. Doomsley 
was my ally. I went up with him 
to the City, after breakfast, and he 
put me into a cab under care of the 
office messenger, Samuel Flue, and 
so despatched me to Meggett’s 
Gardens. But I must first tell you 
there had been a discussion about 
it at breakfast, that had made me 
very unhappy. My auntis more and 
more vexed at Gilbert’s determina- 
tion to keep aloof from her, and be 
independent of heraid. She has for- 
bidden me to take the carriage out 
any more for the purpose of visiting 
him. She says it is highly unbe- 
coming my desiring to do so—that 
Gilbert is purposely lowering his 
family before the world by his 
present conduct—that it is talked 
of at the office, &c. Out of mere 
respect for Mr. Doomsley, she says, 
‘he ought to know better than to 
be living in the house of one of his 
uncle’s porters.’ Consequently I 
had to throw myself on Mr. Dooms- 
ley’s generosity—whence the little 
scene at breakfast. But he can be 
firm at times, though it is not often 
he exerts himself. My aunt went 
off to her room with one of her ‘ bad 
heads,’ and we went off to town. 

But I must hasten to tell you 
what took place when I got to 
Meggett’s Gardens. Gilbert was 
out, but I found his father at home, 
sitting poring over a dog-eared old 
book which he hid in his pocket as 
soon as he saw me. I have told 
you that he is always now quite at 
his ease in my presence. Well, we 
sat and chatted for two hours or 
more, and I heard much that I 
desired to hear. But I cannot say 
I felt the happier for it. The 
Sergeant’s distress at his son’s 
despondent state increases daily. 
He tells me that he fears his hap- 
piness is ruined for life. 

Not a word of reproach passed 
his lips; but I can tell that Gilbert 
is often irritable with his father 
and gets offended by trifles. ‘ You 
see, Miss Hurst, I’m a thick-headed 
fellow, without either learnin’ or 
manners, and its only natural he 
shouldn’t take to my company,’ said 
the Sergeant, very sorrowfully. 
‘When he comes home of a night, 
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I can’t talk to him about the things 
as he’s been accustomed to talk 
about, and so he sits and never 
speaks, or reads a bit, or smokes, as 
the case may be; but we’re neither 
on us at our ease.’ I felt it diffi- 
cult to give comfort here, but said 
vaguely that in time things would 
improve between them. The man 
shook his head. ‘ Perhaps they may, 
Miss Hurst, said he, ‘but I have 
my fears. There’s a wide difference 
between us, you see, in everything.’ 
He was silent some time, and then 
added despondently, ‘The parts of 
speech is at the bottom of it, ’m 
afraid.’ ‘The what? I asked, in 
amazement. ‘The parts of speech, 
Miss—nine of ’em as you knows, 
beginning with the articles, a, an, 
or the—which is a serious thing for 
a man like me to get over, not 
being young nor broke to it early.’ 
I was still in the dark. ‘Of course, 
Miss,’ he went on, ‘to them as ‘are 
broke to it early, like yourself, it 
comes easy, as Swimming does; but 
to a man grown its hard work, is 
English grammar, and seems rather 
like a deal of cackling over a very 
small egg. But it came to me one 
night, as I lay thinkin’, that if I 
could learn to speak more as he 
speaks, perhaps he—he wouldn’t be 
so ashamed o’ my company as at 
present,’ and he lowered his head. 
Then, of course, I knew that the 
book he had been concealing from 
me was an English grammar, and 
that he was feeling his way amongst 
its mysteries when I entered. He 
pulled it out of his pocket ere long 
(an old dog-eared Lindley Murray 
he had picked up at a bookstall), 
and we fell to talking over nouns 
and verbs, &c., which seemed things 
of very solemn import to the poor 
Sergeant. He listened to what I 
had to say with a most patient at- 
tention. He has intellect enough to 
grasp harder things than the rules 
of grammar; but of course the 
study is beset with difficulties for 
him, and habit is a formidable thing 
at his age. He shook his head 
when we had done, and said, with a 
sort of sorrowful smile, that ‘he was 
afraid they would beat him, but he 
should have a try at ’em all round, 
and see if he couldn’t get the better 
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of some of ’em,’—meaning the parts 
of speech—which he evidently treats 
as enemies to be vanquished in fair 
fight. I promised to devote a few 
minutes to the work, whenever we 
met. 

There is something very touching 
to me in this humble attempt at 
self-elevation. I feel for the man 
more and more. 
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Although I stayed to the utmost 
limits of my time, I saw nothing of 
Gilbert, and so came away very 
reluctantly. But I think my visit 
was not thrown away, as it gave 
some comfort to a person who 
greatly needed it. 

Ever, dear Mary, 

Yours affectionately, 
GABRIELLE Hurst. 


HER MAJESTY’S COURT OF PROBATE. 


N the right hand side of St. 

Paul's Churchyard, when you 
are on your way to the city, there 
is an archway, and lounging be- 
neath it, gaping at the passers-by 
and into the windows of the great 
homeeopathic chemist, whose cus- 
tomers they are very unlikely to 
become, stand several unprepossess- 
ing-looking persons, the conspicuous 
feature of whose attire is a white 
apron. Although their demeanour 
is for the most part lethargic 
enough, they brighten in animation 
the moment they observe a stranger 
with faltering step pause under the 
archway and look around him. 
Gentle reader, what the lamb is to 
the eagle is the wanderer in Doc- 
tors’ Commons to the white aprons. 
They bear down immediately upon 
their prey; and the victim, utterly 
unable to resist the force of their 
importunities, is presently carried 
off by the most successful of the 
pouncers, while his fellows return 
to the archway to await fresh food 
for their maw. And let us here 
warn the unwary reader who has 
been appointed executor to that 
nice old aunt who has made her 
‘dear nephew, Frederick, residuary 
legatee, against the wily repre- 
sentatives of the white abdomina 
when he betakes himself to prove 
the will in proprié persona at 
Doctors’ Commons. Dark rumours 
prevail in that region of severe 
respectability, that there are certain 
of the white aprons specially re- 
tained in the service of Messrs. 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, and 
other ‘splendid men of business,’ 
who guide the simple client to the 


abodes of these eminent practi- 
tioners, assuring him that he is on 
his way to the public office—a cruel 
delusion, to be dispelled hereafter 
by a terrible series of six-and-eight- 
pences. 

But the vast majority of those 
who falter on the threshold of 
Dean’s Court, and look askance at 
the dreary great Deanery and queer 
purlieus of the testamentary do- 
main, are on their way to search in 
the archives of the registry of the 
Court of Probate. After sundry 
windings you arrive at a dingy 
house, bearing a large board, in- 
scribed ‘ Principal Registry, Court 
of Probate,’ pass up a passage, 
ascend some steps, and enter a long 
gloomy room, full of vast tomes, 
and with desks ranged across it. 

A whole army of fierce passions is 
laid to rest upon these quiet shelves : 
love and ambition, hatred and re- 
venge, disappointment and chagrin, 
all find a tomb here. What a world 
of hope and fear, of bitterness and 
contention, some of these scraps of 
paper have caused! A will often 
reveals features in a man’s cha- 
racter unknown even to those most 
closely allied to him, and discovers 
schemes and ambitions unsuspected 
by even his most intimate friends. 

Mr. Thellusson’s will brought to 
light the darling dreams of an un- 
healthy ambition, carefully con- 
cealed during the long years of an 
active and enterprising career; and 
probably the remarkable conditions 
of Lord Bridgewater’s will sur- 
prised nearly every man who knew 
him. Both these are signal in- 
stances of the vanity of attempting 
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posthumous power. The will of 
General S——, father of the Duchess 
of P—— and Mrs. C , affords a 
striking example of defcated testa- 
mentary provisions. 

General S——’s fortune was set- 
tled upon his daughters, with the 
proviso that in the event of either 
of them marrying a peer the greater 
part was to be forfeited; a pre- 
caution probably adopted from the 
General’s apprehension that his 
children would be sacrificed to prop 
up the fallen fortunes of a needy 
patrician, and not in contemplation 
of his daughter’s hand being sought 
by one of the wealthiest nobles in 
the land. Whatever the reasons, 
the difficulty was adroitly sur- 
mounted by the simple process of 
the Duchess making a present of 
her fortune to the Duke, and then 
marrying him. 

The celebrated Lord Chester- 
field’s will contains this prelude :— 
‘Satiated with the pompous follies 
of this life, of which I have had an 
uncommon share, I would have no 
posthumous ones displayed at my 
funeral, and therefore desire to be 
buried in the next burying-place to 
the place where I shall die, and 
limit the whole expense of my 
funeral to £100.’ Shortly after comes 
the following clause: ‘The several 
devises and bequests hereinbefore 
and hereinafter given by me to and 
in favour of my said godson, Philip 
Stanhope, shall be subject to the 
condition and restriction hereinafter 
mentioned; that is to say, that in 
case my said godson, Philip Stan- 
hope, shall at any time hereafter 
keep, or be concerned in the keep- 
ing of any race-horse or race-horses, 
or _— or packs of hounds, or 
reside one night at Newmarket, that 
infamous seminary of iniquity and 
ill manners, during the course of the 
races there, or shall resort to the said 
races, or shall lose in any one day 
at any game or bet whatsoever the 
sum of £500, then, and in any of the 
cases aforesaid, it is my express will, 
that he, my said godson, shall forfeit 
and pay out of my estate the sum 
of £5000 to and for the use of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
for every such offence or misde- 
meanour as is above specified, to 
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be recovered by action for debt in 
any of Her Majesty’s Courts of 
Record at Westminster.’ The will 
entails a similar penalty on the 
letting of Chesterfield House. The 
present Lord Chesterfield, who is 
son of the man on whom these 
liabilities were imposed, has cer- 
tainly let Chesterfield House, and 
has, we will venture to say, passed 
some nights at the ‘infamous semi- 
nary of iniquity and ill-manners.’ 
His ancestor vested the infliction of 
the penalty in the reverend hands 
of the Dean and Chapter, to mark 
by a sort of Parthian dart his sense 
of the grasping spirit he considered 
they had evinced in their dealings 
with him respecting the land on 
which his house was built, and to 
show what a rigid enaction of the 
penalty imposed he anticipated 
from such sharp practitioners. 

The desire to heap up great 
riches, almost irrespective of who is 
to gather them, is a strange passion 
in the mind of man., ‘That great 
captain, the Duke of Marlborough,’ 
says Dr. King, ‘ when he was in the 
last stage of life, and very infirm, 
would walk from the public rooms 
in Bath to his lodging on a cold 
dark night to save sixpence in 
chair hire. If the Duke, who left 
at his death more than a million 
and a half sterling, could have 
foreseen that all his wealth and 
honour were to be inherited by a 
grandson of my Lord Trevor’s, who 
had been one of his enemies, would 
he have been so careful to save six- 
pence for the sake of his heir? Not 
for the sake of his heir; but he 
would always have saved a six- 

nce.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed an attorney, 
in amazement, as he paused in 
taking down instructions for a will 
from the mouth of a wealthy old 
skinflint, ‘you leave all this to 
your nephew? Why he’ll spend it 
in a twelvemonth. ‘ Well,’ replied 
the old fellow, ‘I only hope he'll 
have as much pleasure in spending 
it as I have in saving it.’ 

»: There is perhaps nowhere to be 
found in London a more various 
medley of persons in all ranks and 
conditions than assemble daily in 
the searching room of the Principal 
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. Registry. There is to be found 
sometimes the young spendthrift 
‘swell,’ trying to discover what 
borrowing is possible on his ex- 
pectancies; there are the clerks of 
the various representatives of the 
celebrated Joseph Ady, who hold 
out such glittering possibilities in 
the second column of the Times, 
and a variety of others, whom inte- 
rest or curiosity prompt to inquiry. 
No cash is allowed to be taken in 
the Registry, and every one wishing 
to search must provide himself with 
a shilling Probate Stamp. 

A foreign lady appealed to us one 
day in the searching-room, and 
sought an explanation of something 
which puzzled her. It appeared 
that she was anxious to discover 
whether a certain marquis, in high 
favour in the days of the Regency, 
had bequeathed a substantial legacy 
to a female relation of her own, who 
had in old times stood high in his 
favour. She believed, notwith- 
standing the denial of the execu- 
tors, that this legacy had been left, 
and was determined to know the 
truth. The search proved some- 
what tedious; for every one familiar 
with wills disposing of large pro- 
perty, knows how they are encrusted 
with legal jargons and long-winded 
phraseology, from which it is diffi- 
cult for the uninitiated to cull the 
gist of the thing; and the difficulty 
was further greatly enhanced in 
this case from the fact that the 
noble lord, albeit devoted to ‘ lovely 
women,’ was somewhat fickle, and 
soon demanded a new toy; a codicil 
was made in favour of each new 
idol, and when dismissed from the 
pedestal of favour, duly revoked, 
while a similar provision was made 
for her successor. This and other 
caprices ran up the codicils to the 
number of twenty-five; but, alas, 
nothing was forthcoming for poor 
Mademoiselle Julie. 

Lord Cranworth’s Act, which 
came into operation in 1858, pro- 
duced a great revolution in nearly 
everything relating to the custody 
of wills, and all legal proceedings re- 
lating to them. All the old Courts 
and jurisdictions were superseded, 
and the whole authority and power 
transferred, both in England and 
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Treland, to the Court of Probate. 
England is now parcelled out into 
forty districts, in each of which 
there is a Registry of the Court. A 
person must now either prove a 
will in the district in which the 
testator had a fixed place of abode 
or in London. Thus, the will of a 
man living in Devonshire might be 
proved at Exeter or in Doctors’ 
Commons, but xot at Taunton. The 
district Registrars in the country 
refer, in case of doubt or difficulty, 
to the principal Registrars in Lon- 
don, and every week furnish to the 
principal Registry copies of all the 
wills proved in the country, re- 
taining in their own offices the 
originals. 

Until about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, it was custom- 
ary, after a will had been proved 
and copy made, to return the 
original to the executors if they 
desired it, so that in many instances 
only copies of interesting wills proved 
before A.D. 1700 are now in the 
possession of the Registry; but, 
nevertheless, there are probably few 
places within the United Kingdom 
where an antiquarian would find 
more curious and interesting docu- 
ments. And so sensible were the 
Registrars of the Prerogative Court 
of the importance of their trust, 
that, in their anxiety to prevent all 
possibility of fire, they forbade any 
lights within the Registry, which 
in winter was consequently closed 
at three. The Government has re- 
scinded this restriction; but, of 
course, every due precaution is 
taken. The offices are, however, so 
shamefully bad, that they almost 
offer a premium to incendiarism on 
the part of a discontented clerk; in 
fact, a Probate-office Guy Fawkes 
would deserve the gratitude of his 
fellow-employés, provided they were 
well out of the building ere he lit 
his train. The hope of better offices 
has been long deferred, and the 
heart of Doctors’ Commons begins 
to sicken. 

By Lord Cranworth’s Act, com- 
pensation was awarded to the 
Proctors and other officers of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts: this amounted 
at first (in round numbers) to 
£117,000; on December 31, 1863, 
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it had decreased to £107,000, and 
will, of course, become less every 
year. The total expenses of the 
Court of Probate, exclusive of the 
compensation, were by the last re- 
turn £119,000, while the fees re- 
ceived amounted to £125,000; so 
that it may be expected that the 
Court will eventually become a 
source of revenue rather than of 
expense. 

A very important department, of 
whose existence the public are as 
yet scarcely aware, is that in which 
executors may prove Wills in person, 
in all cases of the ordinary sort 
where no reference to the Court is 
required. The number of wills 
thus proved is gradually on the 
increase, and now averages about 
eighteen a week. 

Recourse is very frequently had 
to the Registry to determine points 
in reference to peerage claims; old 
wills supplying many links which 
could not otherwise be found. A 
vast number of documents were in 
request at the time of the Shrewsbury 
peerage case. The Government 
have for some time past, on the 
urgent representation of many emi- 
nent literary men, sanctioned the 
establishment of a department for 
literary inquiry, which is directed 
by a gentleman of literary attain- 
ments, who affords every facility to 
those who desire to make research; 
and a large number of persons have 
availed themselves of the depart- 
ment. 

The business transacted in the 
Court of Probate and its Registry is 
of two sorts: noncontentious, or 
‘Common Form,’ and contentious. 
Noncontentious business is that of 
obtaining probate of a will, or 
letters of administration to the 
effects of a person who has “died 
intestate, where there is no con- 
tention as to the right thereto; in- 
cluding the passing of probate and 
administrations through the Court 
of Probate in contentious cases, 
when the contest is terminated; and 
also all business in the Court which 
is not contentious nor of the nature 
of a suit, but in which the judg- 
ment of the Court is necessary; and 
also the business of lodging caveats 
against (which means arresting the 
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passing of) grants of probate or 
administration. 

For the benefit of those who know 
very little about such matters, we 
will state that the object of a probate, 
or a grant of letters of administra- 
tion, is to afford security to personal 
estate. 

Thus the Directors of the Bank 
of England, and others holding 
money and securities, would not 
deliver them up without the 
authority of the Court of Probate, 
which, by its probate or grant of 
administration, identifies the person 
who is entitled to receive them. 

The Court of Probate does not 
deal with will cases in which a 
doubt arises as to the meaning, 
because it is not a court of con- 
struction; but it disposes of those 
in which parties contend that what 
purports to be a will is not one, 
inasmuch as it was procured by 
undue influences or fraud, or tha 
the testator, at the time of making 
it, was not of sound mind, memory, 
and understanding. 

These will causes generally afford 
glimpses into human nature in 
some of its least agreeable aspects. 
Old Miss Muddle dies, whose rela- 
tions have, for a considerable time, 
been chafing with impatience at 
(what Charles II. apologetically 
called) the ‘unconscionable time’ 
she takes dying; and no sooner is 
the will read to the assembled 
family than the strife begins. Mrs. 
John Muddle, who, by her own 
account, has been a model of the 
sisterly-in-law virtues, learns with 
disgust and indignation that she 
and her dear girls are cut off with a 
shilling, while the James Muddles 
and their scapegrace son come in for 
every sixpence. Under these un- 
toward circumstances, Mr. and Mrs. 
John soon begin to remember how 
‘very odd’ poor dear Tabitha was 
getting about the time of that 
codicil so favourable to the Jameses. 
A rigid inquiry of Mrs. Marmalade 
and Mr. Spigot, the old lady’s con- 
fidential domestics, elicits the start- 
ling facts, that, on more than one 
occasion, she had wished to eat her 
dinner twice over; had once been 
on the point of paying Fig the 
grocer’s bill a second time, and 
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would infallibly have done so, but 
for the integrity of that paragon of 
commercial probity; and had on 
three different occasions called the 
housemaid Jane, whereas the true 
and proper name of that domestic 
was Mary Ann; and, further, that 
Mr. James himself was on a certain 
occasion heard to declare that his 
lamented aunt made such a mess 
of her affairs, that she was not fit to 
manage the simplest piece of busi- 
ness. Here then is ample evidence 
for a verdict that ‘The testatrix 
was not, at the time of executing 
the said codicil, of sound mind, 
memory, and undersanding.’ 
Having got thus far, the next 
step is to prove that that vile woman, 
Mrs. James, had exercised such 
dominion over poor Tabitha’s mind, 
that, in fact, the will was not her will, 
but Mrs. James’s. It is proved 
beyond a doubt that the said 
codicil was executed within three 
weeksafter the Jameses had been stay- 
ing at the house; and Marmalade, 
who had winced under certain re- 
flections of Mrs. James as to the 
inysterious and enormous consump- 
tion of comestibles in the establish- 
ment (whereas Mr. John has, to 
use her own expression, ‘ always 
behaved to her as a gentleman 
should, which, being interpreted, 
means ‘ tipped’ the faithful creature 
generously ), is prepared to establish 
the fact of Mrs. James’s cruel domi- 
nation over the old lady. Spigot, 
too (whose comfortable savings 
have won the affections of the gentle 
Marmalade) remembers with disgust 
and indignation insinuations made 
by Mr. James, when, prompted by 
his more vigilant helpmate, he 
kindly inspected for dear Aunt 
Tabitha her cellar and cellar-book ; 
and he, too, is prepared for a visit 
to Westminster to endorse the start- 
ling allegations of his portly fiancée. | 
After these moons will come the 
lesser lights, who borrow their 
gleams from them: their evidence 
not unfrequently costs a good deal 
more than it is worth. We re- 
member a cause in which a cook 
was brought up from Pembroke- 
shire to confirm the alleged in- 
capacity of a slightly eccentric but 
remarkably intelligent gentleman. 
VOL. LXII, NO. CCCCXXVIII. 
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She imparted to the Court, with 
much ‘importance, the awful fact 
that in a lodging-house at Tenby, 
while she was lighting the fire, which 
smoked, as fires in seaside lodging- 
houses are apt to do, the gentleman 
exclaimed, ‘ Good heavens! what a 
smoke; why the devil must be in the 
chimney.’ 

The Court, however, being familiar 
with terrible revelations, ,was not 
properly aghast at this evidence, 
and impatiently exclaimed, ‘ Well, 
go on, go on.’ (Sotto voce, ‘ What 
rubbish!’) ‘That’s all, my lord,’ 
replied the intelligent Cambrian. 
Sir C. Cresswell—‘ Do you positively 
mean to say that you’ve come all 
the way from Tenby to tell us this ?’ 
The notion was that the depraved 
sentiment narrated would be held as 
an indication of lunacy on the part 
of a man so habitually correct in 
his language as the testator in ques- 
tion was reputed to have been. 

But to return to the great case 
of Muddle v. Muddle; Mr. Paw- 
kins, Q.C., will conclude his ad- 
dress :— 

‘Gentlemen—I feel that I should 
only be insulting men of your in- 
telligence by dwelling any longer 
upon the evidence I have had the 
honour to lay before you: the whole 
case lies in a nutshell, and is as 
clear fas day. You will, no doubt, 
be told that my client, Mr. John 
Muddle, neglected his venerable 
relative, and alienated her affection 
by want of proper attention. Gentle- 
men, when she made her wild there 
were no signs of this; but the will 
was made when she had a will of her 
own, the codicil was made ten years 
later, and was the will of another. 
But I must, at the same time, 
candidly admit that, if eating the 
old lady’s dinners and drinking her 
Wine was an attention, my client’s 
conduct can’t compare with that of 
Mr. James; why he and his wife 
positively dived upon the poor old 
lady. You heard the evidence of the 
two servants, Marmalade and Spigot, 
and I must say more respectable 
witnesses I never saw in the box, 
whose testimony the learned serjeant 
tried in vain to shake. I asked 
Mrs. Marmalade, “‘ Who ordered the 
dinner ?” “ Mrs, James, sir.” “ Who 
Oo 
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kept the cellar-key?” “Mr. James 
generally, sir.” “Who paid the 
wages?” “Mrs. James, sir.” Why, 
gentlemen, it was all Mr. James 
and Mrs. James: the poor old lady 
Was a mere cipher in her own house. 
My client is an upright, honourable 
man, who would disdain to trade 
upon the weakness of an old woman 
in her dotage, stroke her tabby cat, 
drink her Madeira, and suggest a 
codicil in his own favour; he 
spurned such dirty courses, and, 
gentlemen, I rest assured that you 
will not let him suffer for his 
honourable conduct; I rest assured 
that your penetration will recognise 
the real state of the case, and that 
you will unanimously arrive at a 
verdict that this codici) ought not to 
be and must not be sustained.’ 

Mr. Serjeant Valentine, ‘who has 
the honour to appear’ for the James 
Muddles, will unfold to us a tale of 
a very different complexion. After 
pointing out gross inconsistencies in 
his ‘ learned friend, Mr. Pawkins’s’ 
statements, he will insinuate that 
Marmalade and Spigot are a pair of 
swindlers, whose evidence is wholly 
unreliable ; will paint in the boldest 
colours an unflattering picture of 
the John Muddles, and assert that 
the whole case is founded on the 
invention of this unprincipled 
couple, smarting from chagrin at 
the failure of their nefarious 
schemes; and finally, after much 
impressive head-slapping, and re- 
ference to the intense respectability 
of the witnesses he intends to call, 
will express the privilege he feels 
it to be permitted to address gen- 
tlemen so remarkable as he in- 
stinctively recognizes them to be 
for every good quality jurymen 
ought to possess; and will intimate 
his grateful sense of the attention 
(No. 6, who having a corner-seat, 
has been enjoying a gentle doze, 
here being nudged by his neigh- 
bour, begins to give signs of con- 
sciousness) with which they have 
listened to him, and the profound 
confidence with which he leaves 
the cause in their hands as men of 
position, men of intelligence, and 
men of the world. He sits down, 
and his junior calls Miss Pozer. 

After a brief interval, and much 
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rustling of silk, so rich as to be in 
itself suggestive of legacies, a lady, 
enveloped in voluminous folds of 
that costly material, stumbles grace- 
fully up the steps of the witness-box ; 
and having been cruelly requested 
to put up her veil, and further, bare 
one fair hand to the public gaze, is 
duly sworn, kissing the book at the 
wrong time. Then, with a voice of 
touching softness, and an exquisite 
languor of demeanour, in reply to 
the respectful query of Mr. Serjeant 
Valentine, she confesses to the 
name of Amelia Pozer, after re- 
peated but unavailing solicitations 
from the judge to ‘speak louder.’ 
Pozer, who apparently has an in- 
superable difficulty in making her- 
self audible (though strangely 
enough her abigail in attendance is 
heard to remark to a friend— Law, 
she can speak loud enough if she 
please’) informs the Court with a 
sob (whereupon Mr. Serjeant 
Valentine suggests a glass of water, 
which is immediately produced, but 
is possibly not particularly refresh- 
ing, having been at least three 
hours in a crowded court, and my 
Lord says, ‘You can sit down, 
madam, if you please,’)—that she 
was dear Miss Muddle’s dearest 
friend; that that lamented lady was 
a marvel of shrewdness and saga- 
city, and of all the mental qualities 
most requisite for will-making. 
And Pozer’s testimony is presently 
endorsed by a variety of witnesses, 
who afford illustrations of the 
lamented deceased's intellectual 
excellence, until both judge and 
jury are absolutely exasperated with 
the repetition of the theme. Then 
Mr. Pawkins rises and says, ‘One 
word, Miss Pozer, if you please. I 
believe there was a little affaire 
de coeur in former days between 
Mr. John Muddle and yourself.’ 

Miss Pozer, with scarcely sup- 
pressed indignation in her voice, 
* There was, sir.’ 

Mr. P. And the engagement was 
broken off by the gentleman, was it 
not? 

Miss P. He behaved shamefully. 

Mr. P. Thank you, that will do. 
A droop at the jury, who are 
silently chuckling. 

Then if there’s plenty of money 
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‘to fight about, the evidence of the 
great lunacy doctors will be im- 
ported into the case, and Dr. 
Quickslow will reply to Mr. Paw- 
kins, that failure of memory is un- 
doubtedly an accompaniment of 
failure of the mental powers gene- 
rally; and that an old lady who 
seven times a day imparted to you 
the fact of her favourite tabby 
being in an interesting condition, 
entirely oblivious of having already 
confided to you this important 
event, might be quite unfit to dis- 
pose of her property. 

Whereupon Mr. Serjeant Valen- 
tine will say, ‘ Now, Dr. Quickslow, 
allow me to ask you, is not failure 
of memory an almost invariable 
concomitant of advanced age ?’ 

Dr. Quickslow, Certainly. 

Mr. Serjeant Valentine. And is 
not a very defective memory per- 
fectly compatible with a strong and 
decided will? 

Dr, Quickslow. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Serjeant Vulentine (with a 
triumphant glance at the jury-box). I 
won't trouble you any further, Dr. 
Quickslow. 

Such is a pretty fair sample of 
many of the cases which come 
before the Court of Probate; and it 
may be observed that the majority 
of the wills disputed are those of 
old women. These cases certainly 
hold up melancholy pictures of 
what we all may come to, sinking 
into an unloved old age, surrounded 
by harpies of relations eagerly 
waiting to pounce upon their prey, 
and fight for the lion’s share. 

The expenses of these will cases 
are sometimes very heavy indeed; 
the largest on record is the Dyce 
Sombre cause, it lasted four years 
and cost £20,000. 

The Bench and Bar are very 
much indebted to curious and 
eccentric witnesses for the relief 
they afford to the tedium and 
monotony of the proceedings. An 
odd old Staffordshire farmer, with 
most impenetrable ears, was called 
into the box to give evidence as to 
the attestation of a will. A young 
counsel commenced in rather mild 
accents, ‘Do you remember, Mr. 
Jobson, whether Mrs. Greenfinch 
was present when the testatrix 
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signed her will? Mr. Jobson, con- 
fidentially to My Lord, ‘If that 
there young genleman’s a-talking 
to me, why I don’t understand one 
word he says.” My Lord, ‘You 
must speak louder, the man’s deaf.’ 
Counsel thereupon shrieks out a 
repetition of the question; where- 
upon the witness, aghast with as- 
tonishment not unmixed with con- 
tempt, replies in a rather subdued 
tone, and addressing himself princi- 
pally to the judge, ‘ The Queen, the 
Queen, noa, the Queen warn’t there? 
Sir C. Cresswell, in his blandest 
tones, ‘ He says, Mr. , that Her 
Majesty was nvt present.’ 

A Welsh dissenting parson, a 
superlative specimen of the Stig- 
gins school of divines, who had 
evinced quite a legal mind in the 
preparation of an old lady’s will in 
his own favour, was being examined 
with a view to obtaining evidence 
of the testatrix’s mental condition 
at a particular time. The reverend 
gentleman seemed not to know 
what a straightforward answer was. 
And at length the judge, waxing 
impatient, said, ‘ Leave the gentle- 
man to me. ‘Then addressing 
Stiggins, ‘Now, sir, I see you’re 
making a very bad impression 
upon the jury.’ Stiggins, plain- 
tively, ‘My Lord, my Lord. My 
only object is to tell the unbiassed 
truth” Sir C. Cresswell, ‘ Pos- 
sibly, but unfortunately it is not 
the impression you succeed in con- 
veying. Now tell me, sir, what 
was the condition of this lady’s 
mind when you last saw her? Was 
she capable of attending to busi- 
ness?? After a moment’s pause 
Stiggins, turning his eyes to heaven, 
replied, confidentially, ‘ The fact is, 
my Lord, that I was so occupied 
with Mrs. Nicholls’s immortal soul, 
that really I could give no attention 
to her sublunary affairs.’ ‘ And 
yet, replies my Lord, ‘you had 
contrived to draw up for her one 
will entirely in your own favour. 
Which, fortunately for you, has 
been destroyed, or some ill-natured 
people might have stigmatised it 
by the ugly name of forgery. Go 
down, sir.’ 

A hundred odd fancies and con- 
ceits, illustrative of the truth of the 
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foreign dictum, that ‘ England is the 
home of eccentricity,’ are constantly 
appearing in English wills. That 
of a county surveyor, not long since 
proved, contained the following 
instruction— 

‘I also request that my executors 
have engraved on a plate on a 
tombstone, “To the memory of 
Thomas B-—, gentleman, for 
several years an officer in the P—— 
Volunteers, and steward to many 
gentlemen in the county. He was 
a man respected and beloved.” ’ 

There is a will, duly attested and 
proved, scribbled on the back of a 
publican’s card, in the following 
terms :—‘ Dear Polly, wan i have 
gon, hall i av belongs to you, my 
dear Polly.’ 

Another, the testamentary dispo- 
sition of a devoted stenographist, 
is written in shorthand and con- 
tained in a little box. Whilst a 
third is contained in these three 
words, ‘ All to wife.’ 

Here is the will of Monica Swiney, 
widow, who was of so Ovidian a 
turn of mind that even her will ran 
into rhyme— 


For this I never will repent, 

’Tis my last will and testament. 

If much cr little, nay, my all, 

I give my brother, Matthew Gall, 

And this will hinder any pother 

By sister Stritch or Mic our brother. 

Yet stop. Should Matt die before Mic, 

And that may happen, for death’s quick, 

I then bequeath my worldly store 

To brother Mic for evermore. 

And should I outlive my brothers, 

It’s fit that then I think of others, 

Matthew has sons and daughters two, 

Tis all their own, were it Peru. 

Pray, Mr. Forest, don’t sit still, 

But witness this as my last will. 
(Signed) Monica SwINeEy. 


John Hedges, whose will was 


proved July 13, 1847, also indulged 


in a poetical vein, as follows :— 


This 5th day of May, 
Being airy and gay, 

To hipp not inclined, 
But of vigorous mind, 
And my body in health, 
I'll dispose of my wealth, 
And of all I’m to leave, 
On this side of the grave, 
To some one or other, 

I think to my brother. 
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But because I foresaw 

That my brethren-in-law, 

If I did not take care, 

Would come in for a share, 
Which I no ways intended, 
Till their manners are mended, 
(And of that God knows there’s no siz 
I do therefore enjoin, 

And do strictly command, 
Witness my hand, 

That nought I have got 

Be brought into hotchpot ; 

But I give and devise, 

As much as in me lies, 

To the son of my mother, 

My own dear brother, 

To have and to hold, 

All my silver and gold, 

As the affectionate pledges 

Of his brother, John Hedges, 


These extraordinary directions 
occur in the will of a surgeon, R.N., 
proved in 18—. 


‘Dear Molly—When I die you 
must keep my body eight or nine 
days, until it begins to get putrid. 
A plain coffin, without any orna- 
ments or name upon it. 

‘Get some hay, put it into the 
coffin, one of my sheets over it—my 
night-cap puton my head. Enclose 
my body in one of my sheets, and 
then you must send my coffin and 
one of your carts at ten o’clock at 
night. Send four men to put the 
coffin upon the bier, and to be 
buried the day following, when it 
suits the clergyman,—no bell toll- 
ing,— no mourning whatever, — 
make merry,—do not be sad. I in- 
sist on your complying. 

‘ Yours affectionately, 
‘R. WY 


A recent case affords a curious 
illustration of the value of photo- 
graphy. A man applied for a grant 
of administration to the effects of 
his brother, who went to Australia 
long since, and had not been heard 
of for years. No direct evidence 
was furnished of his death ; but two 
men identify a certain photograph 
possessed by the surviving brother 
of the one supposed to be dead as 
the portrait of a man whom they, 
about a certain date, buried on a 
hill-side at the gold diggings. 

A curious circumstance occurred 
to the late Sir Charles James 
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Napier. He was reported by Sir 
J. Hope as amongst the slain at 
Corunna, and, in course of time, 
Mr. Richard Napier applied for 
probate of his brother’s will, which 
was granted in February, 1809. 
On Sir Charles appearing personally 
in court some time after, his will 
was given out to him. 

The will of a testator deaf, dumb, 
blind, and illiterate, was lately 
admitted to probate on evidence so 
singular, that we think it will be 
read with interest. It is in sub- 
stance as follows, as given by the 
reports :—‘ The signs by which the 
deceased informed us that the will 
was the instrument which was to 
deal with his property after his 
death, and that his wife was to 
have all his property after his 
death, in case she survived him, 
were in substance, so far as we are 
able to describe the same in writing, 
as follows :—The said John G. first 
pointed to himself, and then he 
laid the side of his head upon the 
palm of his right hand, with his 
eyes closed, and then lowered his 
right hand towards the ground, the 
palm of the same hand being up- 
wards. These latter signs were the 
usual signs by which he referred to 
his own death, or the decease of 
some one else. 2. He then touched 
his trousers-pocket (which was the 
usual sign by which he referred to 
bis money), then he looked all 
round, and simultaneously raised 
his arms with a sweeping motion 
all round (which were the usual 
signs by which he referred to all 
his property or all things). 3. He 
then pointed to his wife, and after- 
wards touched the ring-finger of 
his left hand, and then placed her 
right hand across his left arm at 
the elbow, which latter signs were 
the usual signs by which he reterred 
to his wife. 4. The signs by which 
the testator informed us that his 
property was to go to his wife’s 
daughter in case his wife died in 
his lifetime, were as follows: he 
first referred to his property as 
before; he then touched himself 
and pointed to the ring-finger of 
his left hand, and crossed his arm 
#8 before (which indicated his wife) ; 
be then laid the side of his head on 
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the palm of his right hand (with 
his eyes closed), which indicated 
his wife’s death; he then again, 
after pointing to his wife’s daughter, 
who was present when the said will 
was executed, pointed to the ring- 
finger of his left hand and then 
placed his right hand across the 
left arm at the elbow as before; he 
then put his forefinger to his mouth 
and immediately touched his breast, 
and moved his arms in such a 
manner as to indicate a child, which 
were the usual signs for indicating 
his wife’s daughter—he always in- 
dicated a female by crossing his 
arm, and a male person by crossing 
his wrist. 5. The signs by which 
he informed us that his property 
was to go to William W., his wife’s 
daughter’s husband, in case his 
wife’s daughter died in his life- 
time, were in substance, so far as we 
are able to explain the same, as 
follows: he repeated the signs in- 
dicating his property and his wife’s 
daughter, then laid the side of his 
head on the palm of his right hand, 
with his eyes closed, and lowered 
his hand towards the ground as 
before (which meant her death); he 
then again repeated the signs in- 
dicating his wife’s daughter, and 
crossed his left arm at the wrist 
with his right hand, which meant 
her husband, the said W. W. He 
also communicated to us by signs 
that the said W. W. resided in 
London. After the testator had, in 
manner aforesaid, expressed to us 
what he intended to do by his said 
will, the said R. T. D., by means of 
the before-mentioned signs, and by 
other motions and signs by which 
we were accustomed to converse 
with him, informed the said testa- 
tor what were the contents and 
effect of the said will.’ 

Wills more often fall to the 
ground through an imperfect ‘ at- 
testation clause,’ than by any other 
defect. The law requires that a 
person sign his will in the presence 
of two witnesses, present at the 
same time, who sign in the presence 
of the testator; thus a man should 
sign his will 

‘ THomas Brown,’ 
And then should follow the attesta- 
tion clause— 
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‘ Testator signed in our presence, 
and we in his. 
‘ JoHN JONES. 
* RICHARD RoBINson.’ 


Very lately a will disposing of 
considerable property was null and 
void because an old lady signed 
her name before the butler, who 
signed after her, and then went 
down for the cook, who signed in 
her turn, but she and the butler were 
not both present at the same time. 

Lord St. Leonards mentions two 
curious cases in regard to the exe- 
cution of wills: in one, where a 
lady went to her attorney’s office 
to execute her will, but executed it 
in her carriage in the presence of 
the witnesses, who then returned 
into the office to attest it. The 
validity of the will was established 
because the carriage was accident- 
ally put back to the window of the 
office, through which, it was sworn 
by a person in the carriage, the lady 
might see what passed—that is, the 
witnesses signing the attestation.’ 

In another instance of this nature 
there was an unseemly contest be- 
tween the Court of Chancery and the 
juries who had to try the validity of 
a will of a noble duke, which de- 
pended upon the question, whether 
the testator could see the witnesses 
who signed in an adjoining room? 
Two juries found in favour of the 
will, and yet the Court directed a 
third trial.’ 

A ease, which lately occurred, in- 
volves a great hardship on one of 
the legatees of a will through the 
negligence of an attorney. A will 
was duly executed and attested, 
when it was remembered that one 
of the witnesses was a legatee; 
another witness was therefore pro- 
cured and signed her name; but, 
alas, her fellow witness did not 
again sign, so that the second exe- 
cution falls to the ground as the 
will was not re-executed in the 
joint presence of the witnesses. 
Before Lord St. Leonard’s Act came 
into operation, in 1852, it was neces- 
sary to sign a will at the foot or 
end, and great numbers of wills 
were invalidated by non-compliance 
with this law. 

The French law admits to pro- 
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bate a will unattested, provided it 
be written entirely in the testator’s 
hand, and signed and dated by him. 

Any one who pleases can now 
deposit his will for safe custody in 
the Registry at Doctors’ Commons; 
but very few have availed them- 
selves of the accommodation, and 
the number of wills thus deposited 
does not yet reach that of a hun- 
dred. A will once deposited cannot 
be removed. This regulation occa- 
sions some annoyance to a very 
eminent member of the Bar, who, 
some time since, deposited one will 
and subsequently another; he now 
wishes to have the first one out, but 
this has not yet been permitted. 

Considering the strange devices 
to which people often resort for the 
secretion of their wills, and the odd 
places in which these documents 
are lost and mislaid, it would be 
well perhaps if Doctors’ Commons 
was more often used as a deposi- 
tory. 

About twenty years ago a codicil 
of Lord Scarbro’s, disposing of 
£100,000, was discovered by the 
housemaid stuck into the joist of a 
bedstead she was cleaning; and but 
lately a will was broughtin for pro- 
bate which had just been discovered, 
after having been dormant for fifteen 
years, in the secret drawer of an old 
bureau stowed away in the Pantech- 
nicon. A circumstance very similar 
to this forms the denouement of Mr. 
Thackeray’s last novel. 

Probably the largest personalty 
ever sworn for probate was that of 
the late Mr. Morrison of Basildon. 
Besides the business in Fore-street, 
and vast landed estates, he be- 
queathed to his eldest son a direct 
legacy of a million, which is said to 
be the only legacy on record to that 
amount. Like most of those who 
amass enormous wealth, Mr. Morri- 


‘son began the world with nothing. 


In fact there seems to be no receipt 
for becoming a millionaire equal to 
that of walking up to London bare 
foot, under afirm conviction that its 
streets are paved with gold. In the 
dining-room of his house at Basil- 
don in Berkshire, which the tra- 
veller to Bath passes on the left as 
he flies by the beautiful reach of 
the Thames, just above Pangbourne, 
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and which abounds with splendid 
works of art, the very chairs and 
tables being from the design of 
some great R.A., there are two 
pillars ofa rare and beautiful marble, 
which originally stood in a church 
in Italy, where great store was’ set 
by them; but the church being out 
of repair and in need of funds, at 
length sought and obtained permis- 
sion from Rome to sell the pillars 
to the wealthy Englishman who had 
set his heart on possessing them. 
The cost of conveyance was enor- 
mously difficult and expensive by 
reason of the extraordinary weight 
of the columns, which in several 
places broke into the roads over 
which they were carried. This story 
illustrates the energy of the man in 
getting what he had set his heart 
upon. Nearly the whole of the Isle 
of Islay, Fonthill Abbey, and vast 
estates scattered through half the 
counties in England, are the result 
of the same energy. Mr. Morrison’s 
wealth would have enabled him to 
have lived in the utmost splendour ; 
but, though a liberal patron of the 
arts, he shrank from display, and 
was utterly free from tuft-hunting, 
and loved best the society of artists 
and men of letters. Up to the time 
of his will being proved, personal 
property was not liable to duty 
above a million; but the fact of his 
property being nearly four times 
that amount, perhaps suggested to 
the authorities the expediency of 
extending the scale, which was ac- 
cordingly done in August, 1859, and 
the duty now payable upon a mil- 
lion is £15,000, and £1500 on each 
additional £100,000. Since this 
enactment only one will above a 
million has been proved, that of the 
late Mr. H. Gurney, which was 
sworn under £1,100,000. It will be 
seen from this that millionaires are, 
at their death at all events, of some 
little service to the public. 

There is a curious superstition 
entertained by many men in regard 
to will-making ; they imagine that 
their death will quickly follow the 
disposition of their property. A 
nobleman, who died many years 
ago, was possessed of great estates 
entirely in his own power, which he 
always expressed the intention of 
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leaving to his wife’s two nephews, 
to whom he was warmly attached, 
and whose eldest sons he had de- 
sired to be named after him. But 
he always procrastinated about his 
will: when he was in London he 
said it should be made when he got 
down to W—— Castle; when at the 
latter place, it was postponed until 
his return to London. So the will 
was never made, the property passed 
to a sister to whom he had not 
spoken for years, and in regard to 
whom he had been heard to say, 
with an oath, that if she entered 
the room atone door he would go 
out at the other; and one of his 
wife’s nephews had considerable 
difficulty in recovering a sum of 
£3000, which he had lent his uncle 
when he happened to be short of 
ready money. 

No doubt, to many men who 
shrink from the very name of death, 
will-making has a certain unplea- 
sant suggestiveness about it which 
“auses them, although not actually 
susperstitious, to postpone the evil 
day. Solemnity is to some tempera- 
ments extremely distasteful; and 
there is, as we have all at some time 
experienced, ‘ something peculiarly 
impressive in whatever is done for 
the last time. Then the simplest 
acts contract a kind of sacredness. 
‘The last walk in the country we are 
leaving; the last time a dying man 
sees the sunset; the last words of 
those from whom we have parted, 
which we treasure up as more than 
accidental, almost prophetic; the 
winding up of a watch as the last 
act at night; the signature of a 
will.’ We feel most fully the force 
of these observations when great 
men are concerned. Their last acts 
are invested with an extraordinary 
interest, and we eagerly seek the 
minutest details of their closing 
days and hours. 

There is a certain testamentary 
paper, scarcely to be called a will, 
among the records of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, which is emphatically ‘the 
last act’ of a great drama played on 
the broad stage of the world by an 
actor whose memory, now fifty event- 
ful years have rolled away, lives, 
and will live, in the memory of 
Englishmen. It is the will of 
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William Pitt. Nota document pre- 
pared by an eminent firm, comprised 
in twenty sheets, deftly sealed and 
neatly bound together, and duly ex- 
ecuted while the testator was in the 
heyday of fame und fortune, but a 
dozen slovenly lines, written on a 
sheet of the coarse white paper then 
in vogue, interlined and undated; 
the final directions of a broken- 
spirited, penniless, dying man. A 
strange anomaly. Here was a man 
who had ‘ swayed the rod of empire,’ 
telling his old friend when he urged 
him to make a will, that it was 
of no use, he had nothing to leave. 
Never, before or since, died a 
Prime Minister so poor. The will, 
an exact copy of which, as far 
as it can be given in print, any 
one may read in Lord Stanhope’s 
Memoirs, is in three little schedules, 
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each signed W. Pitt. The hand- 
writing is that of the Bishop of 
Lincoln; but it appears from a sen- 
tence, in weak, straggling characters, 
differing from the rest, commenced 
and abandoned, that the testator 
once attempted to write himself, but 
was compelled to resign the pen. 
Could this paper speak, what a 
touching tale it might unfold of 
that last scene at Putney ! 

In forty-seven years Pitt’s race 
was run; in thirty-six, that of him 
whom Lord Macaulay designates 
‘the most celebrated Englishman of 
the nineteenth century ;’ but what a 
world of emotion, excitement, and 
event their brief span in either case 
embraced ! 

Such men, in truth, exhaust more 
life in one decade than the com- 
moner clay in five. 
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RELIGIOUS 


HE very name Toleration has 

in modern days been disap- 
proved and disowned, as concealing 
an assumption inherently offensive, 
by many honest advocates of free- 
dom and equality. We respect and 
approve their zeal, which we hold 
to have practical reason in many 
eases. We entreat any such readers 
to believe, that with them we dis- 
avow unseemly arrogance in as- 
suming to ‘ tolerate’ others: yet we 
think that Toleration by the State, 
as distinguished from perfect Neu- 
trality, must often be justified ; 
toleration, not of foreigners only, 
but of citizens: and in defence of 
our title we beg at once to indicate 
special cases. ‘They most easily 
and commonly arise when rulers 
and ruled belong to different races, 
having different religions, different 
philosophies, different moral de- 
velopment, and therefore, in certain 
points, different codes of morality. 
Polygamy is a notorious and critical 
test; as it involves new and diffi- 
cult problems to the courts of law 
(if it be unknown to the code of the 
rulers), while it entails very grave 
consequences to the whole social 
existence. If the same British Go- 
vernment refuse to sanction poly- 
gamy in the United Kingdom, but 
recognize it in the Mohammedans of 
India, where it is of historic growth, 
no one will object to the phrase 
that we folerate polygamy in India. 
Undoubtedly the word implies that 
we regard the institution as a lower 
and undesirable state, which man- 
kind have elsewhere outgrown, and 
as a relic of barbarism which a wise 
Government ought to discourage. 
On the contrary, other practices 
which claim religious sanction in 
India, — such as the burning of 
living widows on a dead husband’s 
pile,—the crushing of pilgrims under 
the wheels of Jaganaut’s car,—are 
no longer tolerated by us, but are 
suppressed with a high hand. 
While a foreign practice is judged 
of from a moral point of view, no 
one can reasonably object to our 
feeling repugnance to it, even while 
it may seem unadvisable to punish 
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it by law. On the contrary; when 
a difference of religion does not 
touch social morality, but is only 
decreed to be moral by ecclesiastical 
enactment,—as the question whe- 
ther Ali ought to have been the 
first khalif, or, how Easter should 
be computed,—then there is reason 
in the dislike to the word Tolera- 
tion. It seems to us absurd for a 
Turk to say that he tolerates a Per- 
sian heretic, or for Dr. Arnold that 
he tolerates a Jew. The unbelief of 
the Persian in Turkey, or of the 
Jew in England, has in it nothing 
of a moral or political character 
with which Law can justly concern 
itself. Christians differ among 
themselves in moral questions and 
sentiment at least as much as the 
Jew differs from them: and the 
same may be said of Sonnee and 
Shiite. 

So much suffices to indicate that 
there is a real margin,—how broad, 
is a separate question, — between 
those enormities of fanatical reli- 
gion which the law justly punishes 
as inhuman or perniciously im- 
moral, and those diversities of reli- 
gious belief which the law and its 
executive ought to treat with abso- 
lute impartiality. The two extreme 
cases are clear enough. On the 
one side we have (perhaps) rival 
schools of science, — homceopathic 
and allopathic physicians; astrono- 
mers or geologists of an old or new 
sect; Athanasian and Arian Chris- 
tians ; Nestorians and Monophysites; 
Quakers and Jews. Except that 
the Quaker may come into collision 
with patriotism by his peculiar 
aversion to the use of force against 
force; in all besides we have only 
differences of opinion which may 
be called scientific ;—towards which, 
not the law only, but the whole 
Executive Government, ought to 
bear itself with perfect equality. 
While the dispute is one of science, 
the Government must not uphold 
one side and discourage the other ; 
but, like Gallio, so much reviled in 
Puritanical sermons, must ‘ care for 
none of these things.’ In selecting 
its officers,—in bestowing honour 
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and promotion, controversies of 
science are quite as irrelevant as 
the colour of the skin. The oppo- 
site extreme case is, where perni- 
cious immorality or injustice has 
been incorporated with religion. 
No European is so imbecile as to 
say that the Thugs in India should 
have been allowed to strangle and 
plunder travellers, because it was 
part of their religion. Weneed not 
fear that any one will call the legal 
suppression of such crime religious 
persecution. So again, when we 
punish an Englishman at home for 
exposing indecent pictures in his 
shop-window, and even for having 
them on sale, it is not religious per- 
secution if we forbid similar offences 
against public morality in India, 
though they have come down under 
the cover of an ancient religion. 
When a form of worship, a cultus, 
assumes a character which is widely 
different from scientific research or 
opinion, it cannot claim the immu- 
nities of science. If it persist in 


public practices which are incen- 
tives of foul vices or encroachments 
on the public right, it exposes it- 


self to the attack of the law, and to 
proportionate penalties. And even 
when it is not legally punished, it 
may deserve executive discourage- 
ment, and be barely tolerated. 
Ancient governments so fell into 
conflict with foreign religions as 
(perhaps unjustly) to appear in- 
tolerant and persecuting; because 
most ancient religions were external 
and obtrusive. It is much to be 
regretted that we have no such 
knowledge of the old Egyptian and 
Indian priesthoods as to throw 
light on their conduct towards 
foreign systems of religion. Anti- 
quity may seem to have started 
from an assumption concerning the 
functions of the State so different 


from our own, as wholly to exclude. 


our idea of religious freedom; but 
this is probably only because the 
religion established or forbidden by 
the State was regarded as essentially 
an external cultus. When Aristotle 
lays down as an axiom, that policy 
includes the worship of the gods 
within its scope, and dictates how 
they shall be honoured, he cannot 
have had the slightest intention to 
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deny the private right to think or 
believe or teach freely concerning 
the nature of the gods. Whether a 
Dionysian mystic should be allowed 
to play antics in the public street, 
to dance as a dervish, to collect 
money from the crowd, to initiate 
votaries, to exhibit a secret panto- 
mime with strict exclusion of the 
police—no doubi, appeared to Aris- 
totle quite as obviously within the 
jurisdiction of the State as the re- 
gulation of the theatres. The 
Romans, eminently tolerant as they 
generally were of a foreign religion 
where it was of historical growth, 
looked with extreme jealousy on 
secret rites propagated by indivi- 
duals, who might find their own 
gain in immoralities or in practices 
which lead to crime. The accounts 
in Livy of the fanatical poisonings 
which were generated from the rites 
of Bacchus, may be credulous ex- 
aggerations ; but wherever there was 
secrecy, and eminently where there 
was a secret oath, the State was 
right to take alarm. Secret organi- 
zation and engagements of obedience 
to an officer of the community,—as 
of Jesuits to a General of the Order, 
—gave peculiar offence to Roman 
statesmen, even where no immo- 
rality was imputed: and it is na- 
tural to believe that the severity of 
Marcus Aurelius to the Christians 
was directed against them as an 
unlawful secret society. Looking 
as Protestants do on Christianity as 
a spiritual principle only, we are 
apt to forget that a Roman emperor 
saw it as a dangerous and illicit 
organization; while to the very 
freest spiritual research, and public 
preaching of the results, he had 
absolutely no objection. Conti- 
nental statesmen have had, on the 
same grounds, much hostility to the 
order of Freemasons. 

There is to us something ludi- 
crous, and provocative of incredu- 
lity, in the fits of animosity which 
seem to seize Roman emperors 
against those called Mathematicians: 
‘ A class of men,’ says Tacitus, ‘ dis- 
loyal to the powerful, cheats to the 
aspiring; sure to be forbidden, and 
sure to be maintained, in the Roman 
State. Many had been the mathe- 
maticians comprised in Poppxa’s 
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secret cabinet,—a vile stock* of 
tools for a prince’s consort.’ Though 
sometimes highly educated in geo- 
metry, they were morally compara- 
ble to fortune-telling gipsies, whom 
our magistrates regard as swindlers. 
When their predictions were be- 
lieved to excite men to political 
crime,—to various forms of high 
treason,—the severities which fell 
on the entire class, though probably 
extreme and ill-judged, had nothing 
in common with what we call reli- 
gious persecution. Whether to 
tolerate or not to tolerate them was 
evidently a difficult question even 
with so severely-trained and free- 
judging an intellect as Tiberius 
Cesar. Jewish monarchs were apt 
to be entangled in the same difti- 
culty when a_ religious teacher 
predicted political events and dis- 
heartened the national army. 
teligious intolerance in ancient 
Persia is surely, though very dimly, 
known to us; and would be highly 
instructive if we could recover the 
details. The Magi were evidently 
organized as a powerful priesthood, 
who (by intrigue and fraud, if 
Herodotus is to be believed) once 
got possession of the throne of Per- 
sia. When the revolution followed 
which expelled the usurper, a gene- 
ral massacre of the Order took place, 
and the day of massacre was kept as 
a festival. Much later, when the 
new dynasty of Sassan displaced 
that of Arsaces,—or the southern 
tribes of Persia recovered supre- 
macy over the northern,—this also 
involved a fierce religious persecu- 
tion; but the moral nature of it is 
learned only inferentially. It is 
credible that the real battle was 
political, as between Sparta and 
Athens ; and that religion did but 
denote the political faction to which 
a man belonged, as might his at- 
tachment to the military Spartan 
training or to the free palestra of 
Athens. Under the Parthian dynasty 
Greek culture had been predominant. 
The dramas of Euripides were acted 
in the original language before the 


* Or, stock-in-trade; instrumentum, s 

+ The moderns perversely pretend that the Jews found in the principal cities, west and 
east, before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, belonged to the two tribes only; and 
then proceed to put a fool’s question, What has become of the ten tribes ? 
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Parthian court; and with Greek 
poetry must have been imported 
much of Greek religion, as well as 
Greek philosophy. The revolution 
which claimed to ‘ break the sword 
of Aristotle and extirpate idolatrous 
heresy’ was aiming to eject from 
power all who had been reared in 
the principles of the deposed dy- 
nasty. That religious bigotry, in 
the strictest sense, was generated in 
the conquerors as a secondary re- 
sult, is every way credible, even if 
we reject as improbable the inter- 
pretation that this was the primary 
influence at work. Human nature 
needed yet a long and painful train- 
ing before it was possible to under- 
stand approximately the complemen- 
tary ideas of Church and State, of 
mental freedom and corporate rule. 
With the Eastern world of Budd- 
hists or Confucians we must not 
pretend an acquaintance that would 
here justify allusion. Among the 
Westerns the first dawn of modern 
thought concerning freedom of reli- 
gion,—that is, freedom of spiritual 
teaching and worship,—is found in 
the Jewish synagogues established 
wherever that people had been dis- 
persed. ‘The twelvet tribes scat- 
tered abroad’ had migrated from 
the cities of their captivity westward 
and eastward; probably because 
they began to take up the trades of 
pediar and banker: and were forced 
to occupy new and new ground in 
order to find a sphere for the ex- 
ercise of occupations very limited. 
Their synagogues, dissociated from 
the national temple, with its sacri- 
ficesand ceremonial, dropped a great 
part of what was narrow, external, 
and temporary in the Levitical ordi- 
nances. What they maintained for 
their own instruction and edifica- 
tion became a centre of light to the 
heathen population around them. 
The occasions were very rare in 
which a tyrant like Antiochus 
Epiphanes endeavoured to force 
upon them conformity to heathen 
practices. With the exception of 
such cases, toleration seemed to 
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have established itself. Yet it was 
only toleration. Conformity to na- 
tional ceremonies was a kind of oath 
of allegiance, without which no one 
could hold high office or be any- 
thing but an alien. 

From the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles and his associates was 
spread abroad over Europe the 
Christian idea which sharply sepa- 
rates Church and State. While all 
State ceremonies were closely allied 
with idolatry, and while a Caligula, 
a Claudius, or a Nero sat on the 
throne of the Roman world, no 
Christian could wish to be a political 
officer. He might, like Paul, use 
the accident of his political right as 
an aid to diffuse the gospel; but 
his fundamental idea was, that he 
was a citizen of heaven, and that 
the duration of this earth was to be 
89 short, that it was not worth while 
to struggle for citizen-rights in it, 
or seek to revolutionize its political 
injustices. Neither the apostle him- 
self, nor any Christian authority, 
ever enunciated (or, as far as we 
know, imagined) that by embracing 
Christianity political rights were 


forfeited, any more than property. 
Nevertheless, two influences made 
such rights contemptible: the na- 
ture of the religion, on the one 
hand, with its meek and just aspira- 
tions, in contrast to the all-prevail- 


ing violence of rule; on _ the 
other hand, the subsidiary doctrine 
that Satan is the ruler of ‘this 
world; that is, we presume, of 
heathen kingdoms; over which the 
principalities and powers ‘of this 
air,’ — not celestial but sublunary 
demons,—held a pernicious sway. 
Hence Christians necessarily became 
cosmopolite in theory, having no 
local patriotism; and in practice 
made the Church their only ‘ coun- 
try’ on this earth. Between a 


Galatian and an Ephesian or Italian: 


Christian there was a sensible free- 
masonry; while Galatian, Ephesian 
and Italian heathens were nearly 
foreigners to each other. From the 
nature of the case, Christians of 
every land became denationalized, 
and expatriated themselves into the 
Church, which kindled in them a 
new patriotism, a hundredfold of 
that which could ordinarily have 
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arisen towards their old country, 
when it was hopelessly trodden 
down under the heel of the Roman. 
The new sentiment could not live 
and thrive and propagate itself 
without becoming also an organizing 
force, which combined the scat- 
tered societies of Christians into the 
unity called The Church, and in- 
vested its high officers with immense 
moral power. Such organization 
and such power (certainly not any- 
thing in its spiritual doctrines) 
drew upon it first the alarm, then 
the fixed hatred, finally the deadly 
hostility, of the most energetic and 
able emperors, until Constantine 
made its cause hisown. Some had 
tolerated it, others had persecuted 
it; he made it politically dominant : 
finally Theodosius refused to tole- 
rate heathen worship, however free 
from immoralities. 

It deserves particular attention, 
that the state of sentiment which 
arose before Constantine has con- 
tinued to this day in the old 
churches, with comparatively smal] 
abatement, over a large area of the 
world. On this turns the chic? 
peculiarity of modern history, and 
the chief practical difficulties to the 
civil power in the matter of tolera- 
tion. If the Christians under Trajan, 
Severus, or Dioclesian felt no pa- 
triotism but towards the Church, it 
was because no national institutions 
had been left which could call out 
patriotic feeling. Nor did they 
arise in any fixed form until the 
fourteenth century of the Christian 
era, when the national languages 
of Europe established themselves. 
Zeal for the success of a dynasty, or 
of a tribe that easily migrates, can 
hardly be dignified with the title of 
patriotism. But undoubtedly with 
the national languages national 
sentiment arose in Europe, and in 
many countries began, with more or 
less strength, to display a force an- 
tagonistic to the ecclesiastical. Not 
so with Christians under the Sara- 
cen nor under the Turkish rule. 
Being only tolerated, not adopted 
into equality, by Mohammedan con- 
querors, they never regarded them- 
selves as genuine citizens of those 
empires, nor ever collectively im- 
bibed a local patriotism. The 
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Church continued to absorb into 
itself that powerful impulse of the 
heart, and on the same area does so 
almost to this day; for the national- 
ity of Greece is still antagonistic to 
the Mohammedan and prevalently 
ecclesiastical. Hence there has been 
no reform in the Greek, Armenian, 
Syrian, or Coptic Churches, where 
patriotism was denied to the laity. 
Turning from this more distant 
survey, we find the same pheno- 
menon close at home—in Ireland. 
That unfortunate country was first 
torn apart by ambitious native 
chieftains, then conquered in detail 
by English invaders, while the 
native population had no national 
centre nor national institutions to 
rally them. Had we remained Ca- 
tholies, two or three centuries might 
have brought about as much recon- 
ciliation as between Wales and 
England; but when we tried to 
draw them too rapidly and rudely 
into our reform of religion, we 
brought them into the same position 
towards us as Turkish Christians 
hold to the Sultan and his co-reli- 
gionists. The ‘Church’ became 
their only native organ, and the 
focus of fond patriotism: and as the 
centre of the Church was a foreign 
potentate in Rome, the English 
Government encountered in Ireland 
not merely disaffection, but alle- 
giance to a foreign power. 

It has been said that the old 
Romans worshipped Rome as a 
goddess, nor does this describe 
amiss the patriotic sentiment in 
many nations. ‘ Our country, right 
or wrong!’ is a toast which moral- 
ists cannot approve, but statesmen 
refuse to censure. Such is also the 
uncritical devotion of Catholics to- 
wards the Church. A Protestant 
thinks of the Church as a collection 
of fallible men, and its ordinances 
as partaking of the weakness which 
is inevitable to humanity at its best. 
If he magnify the Church as ‘his 
Mother,’ and invest her with a halo 
which obscures all the historical 
facts of the Reformation, he—in so 
far, and temporarily at least,—dis- 
cards the critical faculty without 
which there could have been no 
Protestant reform. The genuine 
Catholic no more criticizes the 
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right and wrong of a Church or- 
dinance, than does an English 
statesman the ancient settlements of 
landed property or of political privi- 
lege. These are not open questions 
to him. Will some one say, ‘ The 
old barons who made these enact- 
ments were fallible men,—nay, were 
generally rapacious men,—and fol- 
lowed the rule of getting and keep- 
ing what they could?’ To such 
argument every statesman turns 
deaf ears, if he does not want a uni- 
versal overturn, and a chaos which 
will outlast his lifetime. For the 
decisions made eight centuries ago, 
says he, we are not responsible; we 
have to submit, and we had better 
not criticize them. What more (it 
may be said) could an old Roman 
do, who believed that the nymph 
Egeria divinely enjoined the public 
institutions on Numa? Perhaps 
nothing more. When we are willing 
to resign fortune and life in support 
of national institutions, we make as 
full a sacrifice as we can make to 
any religious faith. Many have 
wondered to hear of men submitting 
to be martyrs for Hindooism, as if 
this required some totally different 
element of character from that 
which makes others become martyrs 
for their country. When patriotism 
has turned its whole force on to a 
religious organization, — whatever 
the intrinsic moral value of that 
organization,—no criticism of it is 
endured; but, in proportion to a 
man’s loftiness of character, he is 
apt to be carried into enthusiastic 
devotion. It is hard to say whether 
the Virgin Mother, or Mother 
Church, has the more direct adora- 
tion from the devout Catholic who 
has no national spirit counteracting 
it. But if, as in Ireland, a national 
spirit rises, built «por the Church, 
the Church becomes his only true 
object of earthly allegiance. 

In this fact lay the main logical 
strength of the opposition made 
against admitting Irish Catholics 
to political equality with ourselves. 
A whole generation has passed 
since the great crisis of 1829, and 
none of our younger men can re- 
member the struggle and its argu- 
ments. The Liberals well discerned, 
that if we want to allure men into 
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patriotism, we must give them a 
country to love: that, long before 
the Reformation, the development 
of national spirit in the English laity 
had proved emphatically antago- 
nistic to ecclesiasticism: that under 
German Protestant sovereigns, the 
Catholics who were admitted to 
political equality with the rival 
religion were loyal and faithful, 
and if sometimes felt as a thorn, yet 
had lost all poison in their sting: 
finally, the exemplary political con- 
duct of English Catholics was re- 
garded asa proof that the religion 
did not necessarily make men dis- 
loyal, even when it was oppressed 
politically. To this was generally 
added the zealous and fond assertion, 
that Catholicism had greatly changed 
its nature; that its historical vio- 
lences had been only a temporary 
influence from ages comparatively 
barbarous; that in these more en- 
lightened times it had improved 
more than it chose to avow. It 
could not decorously condemn the 
outrageous wickedness which Popes 
had sanctioned; yet it was really 
now of a totally different spirit, and 
would meet concessions with frank 
heart, and bury in forgetfulness the 
exasperations of the past. What 
sort of toleration the Pope gave to 
his own Italian subjects was no 
secret; but on his own area he was 
absolute, and was uncontrolled by 
the laity. His Italic rule, being a 
purely clerical government, was not 
a fair specimen of the tendencies of 
Catholicism in general. Give fair 
play to the Catholic laity, and they 
would restrain any excess of bigotry 
in the clergy. The theory of the 
Church creed, no doubt, was immu- 
tability, but history proved it to 
have undergone enormous change; 
nor could human nature avoid suc- 
cessive developments of mind. If 
the clerical doctrine had not 
changed, yet the sentiment of the 
laity had; and would improve in 
the direct proportion of the confi- 
dence which we meted out to them. 
Such may be a general summary of 
the arguments of such men as 
Canning and the Whigs, in contrast 
to those which at length converted 
Wellington and Peel. It was 
natural for the advocates of justice 
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and conciliation to indulge these 
hopeful visions, yet they could not 
quiet their opponents ;—in particu- 
lar, they called out the opposition 
of two powerful minds, the Rev. J. 
Blanco White, who knew well in Spain 
what the Church of Rome still is, and 
the learned Dr. Philpotts, since then 
the well-known bishop of Exeter. 

Painful experience has blighted 
the hopeful visions. In truth, the 
course taken by the English Govern- 
ment did not do enough to win the 
Catholic laity and separate them 
from the cause of the clergy. In 
Ireland the laity have been scarcely 
any check upon ultramontane aspi- 
rations; hence the prophets of evil 
have seemed to be nearly correct. 
And on looking back, from a gene- 
ral survey of Catholicism in Europe, 
it may be seen that no other result 
was to be expected. 

In one great national Church of 
Europe only,—that of Hungary,— 
had the Catholics retained the vast 
ecclesiastical revenues unimpaired ; 
and in it they had been in perpetual 
collision with a foreign dynasty, 
which struggled incessantly by 
alternate violence and intrigue to 
subvert native institutions and 
impose foreign officials. Here, and 
here alone, the national overpowered 
the ecclesiastical impulse of the 
clergy. Here the high organs of 
the Church considered themselves 
as the independent feudatories of 
the Pope, who was their Suzerain 
indeed, but not their Lord. ‘Ihe 
Hungarian clergy could not become 
‘ultramontane,’ any more than the 
English clergy under Edward I. 
and III.; much less would the 
laity desire any further infliction 
on Protestants than the subordinate 
position which they already held. 
But when we have excepted the 
Hungarian Church, by reason of its 
very peculiar position, what have 
we to say concerning the rest of 
Europe? In France the clergy lost 
the Church estates by the great 
revolution, and had become mere 
pensioners on the civil government, 
in common with the Protestants. 
In consequence they had rapidly 
become ultramontane, and the 
Jesuits were increasing in power. 
On the death of Louis XVIII. (who 
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perhaps may be hereafter judged 
the best king of the French) the 
bigotry of his successor Charles X. 
opened to them new aspirations, 
which already in 1829 aroused the 
justest alarm in France. In Spain, 
and in the hereditary provinces of 
Austria, possession of power had 
not led to any greater tolerance of 
adverse religions than in Mexico 
itself, where a most embarrassing 
law was passed under the clerical 
influence, forbidding a heretic to be 
buried in Mexican soil. In Ger- 
many, as in England, the strength 
and cultivation of Protestantism so 
influenced and permeated the Ca- 
tholic laity, that the Catholic Church 
could seldom do anything worse 
than storm and struggle. We can 
now see that neither France, where 
the cultivated laity were so exten- 
sively philosophical and unbelieving, 
where also anti-Papal literature is 
irrepressible ;—nor Germany, where 
Protestantism is so powerful, and 
the Catholic Church is allowed to 
enjoy great national revenues ;—nor 
Great Britain, where Protestantism 
is twenty to one against Romanism ; 
—were any just types of what was 
to be expected in Ireland. The 
Catholic emancipation of 1829 was 
right, as far as it went. The argu- 
ment which alone moved Wellington 
and Peel was formidable assuredly, 
that the measure was necessary to 
avoid a new civil war. To conquer 
in such a war would have brought 
us back into the same odious round 
of new severities, new repression, 
and confirmed enmities: to be con- 
quered in it, would have been the 
severest of all shocks to the empire, 
and the omen of worse and worse 
disaster. But to maintain that the 
measure of emancipation was right, 
and has saved us from worse than 
we have incurred is one thing: to 
say that Romanism is essentially 
changed,—that we have earned any- 
thing brilliant, or have achieved 
any of the victories either to Pro- 
testantism or to civil order once 
fondly hoped, is quite a different 
matter. It often appears as though 
the gravest conflicts were about to 
open on us anew. 

After great exasperation, which 
has lasted for centuries, between 
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men of different race and religion, 
separated even by language, to 
expect a full pacification in a third 
part of a century is perhaps in 
every case too sanguine. But if 
you resolve to conciliate at all, it is 
fully worth while to do the work as 
effectually as you can. From half 
measures you have little chance of 
success, especially if they seem ex- 
torted by fear, not granted from a 
sense of justice. It is difficult to 
measure the immensity of the mis- 
chief to England from a disaffected 
Ireland. The first and most obvious 
evil, is, that an army of not less 
than thirty thousand men is to be 
kept there against the chances of 
insurrection and tumult. The ex- 
pense of this in men and money is 
its least mischief. It exhibits us to 
the world as only encamped in 
Treland, as Russia in Poland, as 
Turkey in Thessaly or in Servia. 
Conscience makes cowards of our 
statesmen when they desire to speak 
truth concerning foreign despotism. 
But let us forget the much-boasted 
foreign influence of England,—in- 
deed, its credit has of late run down 
to zero,—for which our great and 
expensive embassies are said to be 
maintained. While Ireland is dis- 
affected, not only does English 
capital not flow in, but Irish capital 
is rather hoarded than allowed to 
fructify. Under our half measures, 
the Catholic laity are not and cannot 
be satisfied any more than the 
clergy; hence their increased power 
does but make them aspire to more; 
and the Protestant laity, frightened 
at the prospect, is susceptible of 
dangerous fanaticism as a supposed 
necessary self-defence. The tumul- 
tuous destruction of Protestant 
chapels without any interference of 
Catholic magistrates, on the one 
hand, and the ferocity of Protestant 
mobs on the other, must, we fear 
(or perhaps, we should say, we 
hope), sadly torture the repose of 
the British cabinet. 

The beginning of the mischief 
was, that Wellington and Peel 
clung to office in 1829, when their 
wisdom and duty was to resign. 
To judge their conduct even from 
the lowest ground, as party-men, it 
was very foolish. ‘They so offended 
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their own supporters, that their 
power expired in the next year. It 
is probable that the foresight of this 
risk deluded them into the belief 
that they were occupying the 
honourable position of martyrs to 
truth, and sacrificing party to im- 
perial necessity. 

Peel’s position was far worse 
than that of Wellington, who had 
simply resisted Catholic equality 
on the ground that the question 
was too delicate and dangerous to 
be stirred except by the initiative of 
the Executive Government. But 
Peel had almost acted the fanatic. 
He had avowed that he resisted on 
religious principle. He had taken 
part in measures of coercion to 
remedy the dangers caused by such 
avowals. In 1827 he had con- 
ducted a factious opposition against 
Mr. Canning, and was (with too 
much truth) said to have hunted 
him into his grave, on the professed 
and sole reason that Mr. Canning, 
though not prepared with a mea- 
sure of ‘emancipation,’ yet held 
the theory !(which Pitt had held) 
that ‘emancipation’ was just and 
necessary. That in the very next 
year Mr. Peel, becoming ministerial 
leader in the Commons, should 
wholly reverse his action after a 
new demonstration of Irish resolve, 
gave to the discontented a measure 
of the fears of the Government and 
of their own power. It seems un- 
deniable that Wellington and Peel 
would have consulted better both 
for the party and for the empire by 
retiring from office, and allowing 
the Whigs to bestow on Ireland the 
boon for which they had always 
pleaded. The difference would 
have been morally immense. No- 
thing comes so graceful, so gracious, 


from the powerful, as a frank con- , 


fession of error. If, even now, the 
Emperor of Austria were to say to 
Hungary, ‘I have sinned! Take 
back your national rights, to which 
all my ancestors swore,’ he would 
earn the enthusiastic loyalty of a 
people at this instant intensely dis- 
loyal. Let the very same con- 
cessions be made after the loss of a 
great battle, or in the presence of a 
formidable danger, and they lose all 
moral effect. Surely, this is both 
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inevitable and reasonable. What 
is yielded unwillingly, and under 
the pressure of force, may be re- 
covered by intrigue, may be never 
fulfilled in good faith, or may be 
seized back by new violences upon 
opportunity. Suspicion and watch- 
fulness, not loyal confidence, is the 
fit response to extorted concessions. 
lf the Whigs had had the carrying 
of the Emancipation Act, it would 
have been a solemn avowal that it 
ought to have accompanied the Act 
of Union, and had been delayed 
only through the obstinacy of a 
deceased monarch, and the error of 
one portion of the party no longer 
in power. If at the same time the 
other part of the Tories, or at least 
their leaders, had given their vote 
and influence out of office to the 
passing of the bill, Ireland might 
have received it as a triumph of 
toleration, not as a victory of sedi- 
tious tumult. But when Welling- 
ton and Peel, in language adapted 
to the comprehension of the most 
stupid of Tory squires, declared 
that the concession must be made 
in order to avoid civil war in Ire- 
land, they did their best to teach 
Irishmen that sedition and tumult 
are the only effectual weapons for 
getting anything out of an English 
legislature. Such was the first 
grave error. Before the next year 
closed, these ministers had to resign 
office. Forthwith their party, with 
their connivance, did its utmost to 
reduce to a minimum the boon to 
the Irish Catholics. Nor did Sir 
Robert Peel content himself with 
connivance only; but in the matter 
of admitting Catholics to the Irish 
Municipalities, he fought as obsti- 
nately to defeat a measure, which 
was an obvious and necessary corol- 
lary to the Emancipation Act, as if he 
quite forgot the part which he had 
played and the arguments which he 
had used in 1829. This conduct of 
the Tory party, including its chiefs, 
Peel and Lyndhurst, from 1831 to 
1841, was more fatal than the 
original error. Of course, they 
were out of office in the latter 
period. Is it imaginable that they 
could or would have so carried out 
their own Emancipation Act, had 
they still remained in power? 
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Others may answer this if they 
can. We have between our teeth 
their sour grapes, and must sweeten 
them as we best may. 

A still graver mistake than we 
have yet indicated was probably 
made in allowing the question of 
admitting Catholics into Parliament 
to take precedence of reform of the 
Trish Protestant Church. That 
Church .is a grievance which meets 
the Irish Catholic at every turn: 
what comfort under it will he get 
from the fact that his co-religionists 
sit in a London Parliament, to be 
there assuredly outvoted if they 
touch the subject of the Church? 
Nay, Peel and Wellington, to soothe 
their own party, solemnly declared 
that the Emancipation Act should 
contain ample ‘ guarantees’ for the 
safety of the Protestant Church. 
The chief guarantee proved to con- 
sist in an engagement that Catholic 
members would not vote on bills 
which touched the rights of that 
Church; a guarantee which was 
presently evaded, and had no efiect 
but the evil one of lessening the 
boon which the ministry was be- 
stowing. Irish Catholics in Parlia- 
ment, so long as the Irish Protestant 
Church is on its present footing, can 
hardly be anything but a clique 
useless for imperial purposes, active 
only against ‘ Protestant domina- 
tion’ (as it must still be called), in 
Treland. Moreover,—inasmuch as 
the attack of O’Connell and the 
Catholic Association was directed 
against the gates and bars of Par- 
liament,—to yield on this point, 
even if Whigs had carried it, might 
still have seemed a concession to 
menaces, and wrung out by im- 
pending danger. 

Another course was possible and 
obvious. In 1825 Lord F. Leve- 
son Gower’s motion to pension the 
Catholic clergy actually passed the 
Commons by a majority of four to 
three in a very full house. It was 
stopped, as might be expected, by 
the Lords; and of course defeated 
next year in the Commons, since 
men will not work when they 
know that labour is to be in vain. 
But if the private influence of the 
Tory chiefs had overcome the oppo- 
sition of the Upper House, it cannot 
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be doubted that Lord L. Gower’s 
measure would easily have passed 
in 1828. The legislative measures 
of the next year might have re- 
duced the Protestant Church to 
its natural limits, making it com- 
mensurate with the Protestant 
population,—on the basis of the 
principle contained in the Whig 
Irish Church Bill of 1837. If the 
Government had refused any imme- 
diate admission of Catholics to Par- 
liament, for some reason or pretext 
not uncivil, and had held out hope, 
instead of despair, to loyalty and 
orderly conduct, we cannot believe 
that any fierce resentment could 
have been kindled in Ireland. No- 
thing but despair of obtaining their 
objects by constitutional methods 
drives men into civil war. The 
problem now comes back upon us 
nearly as it was in 1828. 

There are, no doubt, differences; 
and important ones. The National 
Schools, which have been wisely 
established under the joint super- 
vision of the Government and of 
jealous Catholics, have wrought a 
sensible and important change in 
some three and thirty years. The 
lower Irish are no longer in the 
same intellectual state as those 
whom O’Connell used to harangue. 
Moreover, the extension of ,rail- 
roads, the cheapening of the news- 
papers, the exodus to America, the 
letters from the emigrants to their 
friends at home, must have greatly 
widened the horizon of thought to 
Trish peasants. Even in the Eu- 
ropean excitement of 1848 the 
attempt to get up insurrection was 
a failure quite ridiculous. The 
‘cabbage-garden’ battle of Smith 
O’Brien will probably be immortal 
in history. Add to this the vast 
improvement of steam-ships, and the 
facility with which the English 
Government can concentrate a great 
force of troops suddenly, and throw 
it within twelve hours from port to 
port, and it is clear that an insur- 
rection as formidable as that of 
1799 would have immeasurably less 
chance of succeeding. We are also 
sanguine enough to hope that even 
the bitterest enemies of England in 
Treland know this. Increased facili- 
ties of transport, and the vast im- 
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provement of fire-arms, have made 
it doubly difficult for a people not 
yet armed and organised to throw 
off an imperial yoke. England did 
not escape from James II. without 
a foreign ally: the American colo- 
nies, without France for an ally, 
could not have shaken off the yoke 
of George III.: and the disloyal 
Trish have (we suspect) no hope, 
unless America or France espouse 
their cause. Aid from America has 
of late been their constant dream, 
sometimes their lively expectation, 
while they saw with joy the enmity 
which was rising between the 
United States and the English 
aristocracy during three continuous 
years. With the final disappoint- 
ment of that hope, they will probably 
become less unreasonable ; certainly 
less able to stir up. their country- 
men to any: attempt against the 
imperial claims of Queen Victoria. 
Our position is thus much firmer 
than it was. Protestant England is 
at a crisis, in which it can make 
concession with high advantage, 
and with a better hope that it will 
really heal the national division. 
In writing these words, let us not 
be thought to say that the Irish 
Church is the only mischief to Ire- 
land. If we dared to go beyond 
that one topic now, we should range 
too widely; but we may drop the 
remark, that with the splendid ex- 
ception of the Encumbered Estates 
Act, Ireland has had little effective 
legislation from England. Of the 
Poor-law we cannot trust ourselves 
to speak; but English legislators 
themselves are apt to confess that 
they do not understand Irish needs 
or Irish rights. Enormous arrears 
have to be worked up—and, as we 
venture to think, by some totally 
new organization—before Ireland 
can be well governed or contented ; 
but the first matter of all is to re- 
duce to its minimum, if we cannot re- 
move, that perpetually fretting sore 
which religious friction keeps up. 
If, during the present period of 
our strength, while no fear of Euro- 
pean war comes near us,—while 
convulsions in India (if, alas! still 
to take place) are matters of the 
future,— while the United States 
have ten years’ work on hand to 
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pacify, reorganize and develop their 
own disloyal members,—the English 
Cabinets persist in upholding in 
Ireland the offensive Church Esta- 
blishment which Time has tried 
and condemned,—a day of weakness 
may come to us, when we shall re- 
pent too late. But we return to the 
more limited topic of Toleration. 
Hitherto, our notion of religious 
toleration towards Catholics has 
run into mischievous error by as- 
similating them to Protestant Dis- 
senters. Those whocall themselves 
Liberal politicians among us, Whig, 
Radical, and Dissenting, we venture 
to think, have often been here less 
near to the truth in their arguments 
than many Tories, who rightly pro- 
test that the case of the Catholics 
is wholly peculiar, and must be 
judged of by itself. Protestants 
differ from one another, not in kind, 
but in degree; just as do the dif- 
ferent Orders of Catholics among 
themselves. Lord Macaulay de- 
clared, that, if John Wesley had 
been in the Catholic and not the 
Anglican Church, the Pope, instead 
of ejecting him, would have erected 
a new Order and made him its head. 
History in many centuries exhibits 
to us the vehement controversies of 
schools interior to the Catholic 
Church; which in some cases in- 
voked the persecuting arm of the 
civil Government, as did the Jesuits 
against the Jansenists. But the 
Roman Court in general has pru- 
dently regarded all as good Catholics 
who are fundamentally loyal to its 
cardinal principle, viz., allegiance 
to its authority. Between Pro- 
testant and Protestant, when they 
differ in detail of doctrine, as Jesuits 
from Jansenists, the prima facie 
duty is, that each shall recognize 
in the other the freedom which he 
claims for himself; and that they 
shall amicably make arrangements, 
so that the views of each shall be 
heard in turn. Since no one claims 
to be infallible, truth is to be elicited 
by the co-operation of all in a com- 
mon system, which, like a scientific 
association, shall understand when 
dogmatism is unseemly, and what 
class of men cannot be extinguished 
by it. Spirits which are too fiery 
to work together in one congrega- 
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tion may yet profitably co-exist and 
co-operate in different parts of a 
great National Church, just as Bene- 
dictines and Franciscans, Jesuits and 
Jansenists. Hence on, the Pro- 
testant statesman,—or rather, on 
every one who has a voice in the 
enactments of a Protestant National 
Church,—the onus rests, in each 
case, of justifying himself, if he ex- 
clude any Protestant sect. His 
task and problem is, to construct 
or uphold an organization elastic 
enough to accommodate all who 
combine Christian moral sentiment 
with the fundamental Protestant 
idea of individual responsibility to 
God. If, in order to banish hea- 
thenism from our homes and hearts, 
and impart religious sanctions to 
our mutual duties, we maintain 
National Churches at all, there is 
every reason for making them as 
extensive as we can, and taking up, 
if possible, very diverse minds, and 
thereby the whole population. 
When men equal in ostensible 
moral worth, equal in talent and 
acquirement, with equal opportu- 
nities of study, stand face to face, 
as scientific disputants concerning 
questions so arduous as theology 
opens, the civil power has no osten- 
sible right to pronounce against 
one and for the other, any more than 
in the controversies of physiology 
or chemistry. In such case the 
word Toleration is apt to be offen- 
sive, because the contending parties 
agree in morality, and differ only on 
science; on questions of literature, 
or history, or metaphysics. Hence, 
We say, prima facie, a Protestant 
National Church should not ‘ tole- 
rate’ any classes of Protestants, but 
should embrace them, as Catholics 
embrace the various Orders of their 
Church. And if an exception is 
made, it has to be severely justified, 
by alleging (suppose) fanaticism 
which runs hard into the profane 
or the immoral; or perversity which 
will not concede the obvious rights 
of others, but insists on tyrannizing 
upon principle. This argument 
holds, we say, in regard to all Pro- 
testants; but it holds with Pro- 
testants only; for they alone stand 
side by side as brethren, equal in 
right, and separate in responsibility 
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to a higher tribunal. This it is 
which sets their differences of 
opinion on a par with differences of 
science; and this it is which makes 
it possible for them to be citizens of 
a@ common religious community, 
which knows no earthly authorita- 
tive judge of truth. But Romanists 
cannot, any more than the Moham- 
medans, enter a National Church on 
a level with Protestants,—not even 
on a level with the most Papistical 
High Churchman, who eyes a 
cardinal’s hat with wishful sorrow. 
Even when they believe (in appear- 
ance) the same dogmas, they believe 
them on different grounds, and in a 
different moral state. Take, for in- 
stance, the doctrine of the Trinity. 
This is received by a Protestant 
archbishop because he finds it in 
the Bible, and because his private 
judgment of that is confirmed by 
(let us say) the four first Councils. 
But with the Romanist the admis- 
sion of this doctrine is a very small 
thing in itself, and is a mere corol- 
lary to the total surrender of the 
judgment to the latest authentic 
decisions of the Church,—which 
Cardinal Wiseman on his death-bed 
summed up as the creed of Pope 
Pius lV. ‘This creed is required of 
every proselyte, and is sworn to on 
taking any degree, or being ap- 
pointed to a university chair. Be- 
sides its other sweeping declara- 
tions that the person admits and 
embraces all ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions, all observances of the Church, 
and Holy Scripture in that sense 
only in which the Church interprets 
it, it closes with the words: ‘I 
acknowledge the holy Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church for the 
mother and mistress of all Churches ; 
and I promise true obedience to the 
bishop of Rome, successor to St. 
Peter, the prince of the apostles 
and vicar of Jesus Christ.’ The 
obedience promised, extends to 
matters of faith, and indeed con- 
cerns these primarily: hence the 
Catholic clergyman is not in the 
position of a man of science follow- 
ing truth through difficult and pro- 
found investigations; nor is it un- 
seemly in a free and popular legis- 
lature to take a decisive part 
against him. In founding an as- 
P2 
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tronomical chair at a university, it 
would be an absurd and pernicious 
error in the legislature to prescribe 
what doctrines the astronomers 
should teach; but it would be quite 
proper not to allow the chair to be 
oceupied by men who avowed it to 
be their duty to teach such astro- 
nomy only as has been established 
in Spain or Italy by the local autho- 
rities. Such teachers disavow the 
free research and personal judg- 
ment which is the essence of the 
astronomer’s duty. To admit such 
into our chairs would obviously 
vitiate science by converting it 
into something essentially different. 
Nor is this all: but common sense 
suggests what the controversies of 
Romanists confirm, that the research 
of a life is insufficient to ascertain 
what that is which the Church ‘has 
always taught and still teaches.’ 
The doctrine of ‘Implicit Faith’ 
is practically inevitable as a com- 
plement to the creed of Pope Pius. 
The mass of devout Romanists 
must always be liable to the unplea- 
sant accident of being ‘heretics’ 
unawares, by falling (for instance) 
into Sabellianism or Nestorianism 
or Arianism or into the Monophy- 
site heresy, when they sincerely 
thought they were believing what 
the Church believed concerning the 
Trinity. Shall these well-meaning 
men be condemned as not having 
‘the merit of faith? It is quite 
impossible: they must be judged, 
and are judged, by the Church as 
having implicit (or virtual) faith in 
Athanasianism, even if, by an un- 
lucky blunder, their explicit faith be 
Sabellianism. The result is, that the 
research of truth being forbidden, 
truth itself is avowed to be secon- 
dary, obedience to the bishop of 
Rome to be primary. Thus, when 
by accident a Protestant and a 
Catholic assent to the same doc- 
trines, it does not denote any in- 
tellectual or spiritual approxima- 
tion. A wall of partition always 
remains between them; a gulf which 
cannot be passed by gradual steps. 
We may, on the whole, believe that 
the moral benefit of the Catholic 
clergy is greater than the draw- 
backs. We may be willing to sanc- 
tion the appropriation of public 
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funds to support them, as at May- 
nooth, or as in a Prussian univer- 
sity. We may maintain that May- 
nooth ought to be forced to migrate 
into Dublin University. We may 
wish the Catholic priests of Ireland, 
as of France, to receive direct pay- 
ment from the State. But two facts 
would remain unchangeable: first, 
their Church would still be an un- 
congenial, hostile, arrogating system 
with no common ground of science 
on which we and they could stand’: 
secondly, we on our side could not 
be in frank unsuspicious amity 
with them, but must ever be on 
the watch as against an encroach- 
ing foe. The reasons for this de- 
serve a more minute exposition. 
There is a fundamental moral 
difference between us and them, 
attested by endless historical proof 
and not at all denied by themselves; 
which, indeed, the recent Ency- 
clical letter of the Pope has brought 
out into a brilliant light; a moral 
difference of far greater political 
importance than if, like Mohamme- 
dans, they practised polygamy. 
We refer to the doctrine of per- 
secution. We will not retaliate 
evil deeds for evil desires or evil 
theories. We will not deprive 
Catholics of so much as one right, 
on the ground that they desire to 
deprive us of all rights; but while 
they teach in England and Ireland, 
and enforce in Rome, Spain, 
Mexico, and wherever they can, 
principles of persecution, we must 
in prudence never forget this, but 
beware of their tendencies. Eng- 
lish Catholic laymen used to be 
sincerely shocked by the imputation 
that they desired to persecute any 
one; and forty years ago English 
Liberals generally believed Catho- 
licism to have changed in this 
respect. The new growth of Je- 
suitism was hardly noticeable till 
Charles X. came to the throne of 
France. But the universality of 
Ultramontanism in the superior 
French clergy has now long been a 
certain fact. The Irish priests 
from Maynooth were notoriously, 
even so long as forty years ago, a 
totally different class from those 
who formerly were educated at 
Douay, before Lord Castlereagh 
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devised his unhappy scheme for 
breaking them off from French in- 
fluence by founding Maynooth. 
The experience of Mexico in this 
same interval, the revived intole- 
rance of Spain, and the reaction in 
Germany since the Archbishop of 
Cologne fell into conflict with the 
late King of Prussia,—must all be 
remembered. In Tahiti we first 
had illustration of a modern cru- 
sade, when French ships were sent 
by Louis Philippe and Guizot to 
conquer in the interests of the 
Catholic Church an island which 
had been brought under Christian 
civilization by Protestant mission- 
aries. How far the proceedings of 
French arms in Madagascar, in 
Cochin China, and in Mexico, differ 
from those in Tahiti, our limits 
forbid us to inquire. But that a 
marked, vehement, wide-spread re- 
awakening of Romish principle has 
taken place in the fifty years which 
have now passed since the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons by the arms of 
the allies; and that the active pro- 
selyting doctrine is thoroughly 
Ultramontane ; noone can question. 
Nor is it possible to doubt, that this 
school deliberately justifies the 
auto-da-fés of Spain, and the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve, to 
which that very devout Pope, 
Gregory XIIL, gave his solemn 
official approval. We observe that 
Dr. Newman in his Apologia, while 
declaring that he believes it would 
kill him to see an auto-da-fé, does 
not breathe a suggestion that such 
deeds were not righteous and ac- 
ceptable to God. It is very unin- 
telligible to a Protestant, by what 
sort of reasoning a humane man 
can ever overcome the promptings 
of conscience which condemn these 
atrocities. We have had more than 
one opportunity of learning from a 
Romish priest, once an esteemed 
clergyman of the English Church, 
what is his theory, and as we pre- 
sume, that of his co-religionists. 
As we have heard it more than 
oneé, we cannot mistake; and it 
may have some interest to our 
readers. 

He laid as his foundation the 
natural duty of the State to sup- 
press many iniquities and many 
forms of immorality; but urged 
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that Duty is practically limited by 
Power, and the power of the State 
by the enlightenment of the public 
conscience. When there is great 
general depravity, offences must be 
passed by (for the hardness of 
people’s hearts), which, when the 
offenders are a weak minority, can 
be and ought to be punished. The 
punishment which is in the latter 
case recognized as wise and right- 
eous, would have seemed an out- 
rageous persecution in the cruel or 
impure age. Just so,if a time shall 
come, when the public conscience is 
more enlightened than now, and 
discerns heresy and false opinion to 
be a moral guilt (and in that age it 
will be a greater moral guilt than 
now; for in dark ages God himself 
is said to ‘wink’ at human trans- 
gression),—in the more enlightened 
age it will be thought quite as 
natural, as right, as humane, as 
pious, to punish disobedience to the 
Church, as now to punish breaches 
of the law and contumacy to a 
superior. In past days, which, in 
comparison to these, were ages of 
faith, many things could be pun- 
ished, and were justly punished, 
which now, by reason of the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts, cannot be: in 
fact to attempt it would be wrong, 
since it would stir up fierce con- 
test, perhaps war, with no com- 
mensurate good. But though tem- 
porary causes may justify and ne- 
cessitate a suspension of law, the 
fact is far from a condemnation of 
the law suspended. Under happier 
circumstances it may be revived. 
To condemn the Catholic Church 
for its action in the middle ages, 
because it cannot so act now, is an 
ignorance. We _ have ourselves 
been reared and nursed in igno- 
rance, and perhaps ill appreciate 
our own guilt: thus we have an 
exaggerated sympathy with those 
who in former days, at the instance 
of the Church, underwent punish- 
ment as criminals. That is at least 
possible. One who is reared as a 
Protestant, carries perhaps with 
him into the bosom of the Catholic 
Church erroneous sentiments on 
this head which are difficult to 
subdue. It is a cross which he has 
to bear. But the theory of the 
matter is very plain, however hard 
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he may find it to tear out of his 
heart the roots of old error. 

We by no means infer that the 
above exhibits exactly the argument 
by which all Romanists satisfy their 
conscience as to the legitimacy of 
persecution; but they have to satisfy 
it somehow: and their moral theory 
is here flatly opposed to ours,—is, 
in short, essentially intolerant. We 
maintain that morality is to be 
judged from human nature col- 
lectively, not from special countries 
and times: and that whether the 
professors of a theory, in a particu- 
lar land and time, be few or many, 
is a matter which cannot justly 
affect their legal status: in fact, the 
weaker they are in numbers, the 
baser is the crime of persecuting 
them. At this moment, precisely 
because English Romanists are so 
small a minority, all argument and 
all excuse is absent for imposing 
any legal disabilities upon them. 
Neither in Parliament nor in the 
municipalities nor in social life 
ought their legal rights to be one 
iota less than those of Protestants. 
Whereas in Ireland, by reason of 
their numbers, they are formidable ; 
hence, prudential reasons of self- 
defence may, with more or less 
plausibility, be urged as grounds 
for excluding them from power. 
The argument above exhibited im- 
plicitly avows that Romanists will 
persecute us as soon as they ave able; 
and that auto-da-fés were right, as 
long as they were possible. If Europe 
could retrograde three centuries, 
such sentiments would, if not justify, 
yet assuredly excuse, and clear from 
all imputation of bigotry, the men 
who in self-defence excluded Catho- 
lics from power. For we have here 
to deal, not with a mushroom sys- 
tem, like a fanatical Protestant sect, 
which can be despised, but with a 
power whose roots are in antiquity ; 
which stretched over Europe before 
our modern dynasties were born; 
which engages the unlimited enthu- 
siastic allegiance of masses of men 
in every nation of Europe; which 
has for ages acted upon precedent, 
and maintains the theory that it is 
infallible; so that of all existing 
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powers, there is none whose future 
may be so surely calculated from 
its past. Now, when in that past 
we find deeds of atrocity most 
hideous, which none can disown 
without denying Papal infallibility, 
and none can execrate without exe- 
crating popes,—it is not a question of 
abstract religious theory between us 
and them, but one of political self-de- 
fence for our primary human rights. 

Next, it is impossible to forget 
the modes of warfare which they 
employ. Among Protestant Dis- 
senters it may be said plausibly, if 
not truly, of the Wesleyans, that 
they study to accumulate property, 
organize skilfully, and centralize 
power in a few hands; and that 
they work on men’s fears by preach- 
ing future torment. But even 
they do not use such weapons to 
drive men into their sect, nor do 
they admit the thought that salva- 
tion is risked by not being a Wes- 
leyan. Their very weaknesses lie 
on the side of affinity for a State 
Church, into which they would 
gladly be incorporated. Thus 
among Protestant Dissenters there 
is absolutely no body analogous to 
Catholicism, which notoriously has 
not only allurements of fine art for 
the refined, of rapturous devotion 
for the mystical, of asceticism for 
the morbidly penitent, but also 
baits of power over men’s minds for 
the ambitious, flattering externals 
for the courtly; while historically 
we know its propensity to screw 
money out of rich young ladies or 
dying worldly men, and accumulate 
it as a source of permanent power; 
nay, to this day, the Church sells 
for money the remission of purga- 
torial torments.* Moreover, the 
vast scale of its organization, and 
its habit of concentrating its force 
on even petty local objects, make it 
a social nuisance in the direct pro- 
portion of its power. 

Our ancestors rested much on 
the allegiance of a Romanist to a 
‘ foreign prince’ as disqualifying him 
for trust; but whether the head of 
his Church be strictly a civil prince 
is a secondary question. The main 
fact is, that the Church is a for- 


* In Mexico, the papers have stated, a great Church lottery of souls was lately held. 
The lucky soul, which got the prize, was to have so many thousand masses, 
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midable organization, stretching 
over many lands; proved by long 
experience to be fierce and tyran- 
nical; and upholding a_ political 
morality essentially opposed to our 
own. If a year ago we had been 
about to write thus, we could have 
quoted the Pope’s Concordat with 
Austria as denoting the aspirations 
of the Papal See: we might also 
have pointed at the abduction of 
the Jewish boy Mortara, as an indi- 
cation that, as nothing is too great, 
so nothing is too small for its 
cupidity. But we had not then the 
Encyclical letter as a compact 
trenchant demonstration that no 
humiliations of the Papacy can 
quell its fierce fanatical hope of 
even yet cutting down heresy by 
the civil sword. None of these 
frenzied convulsions, in the present 
advanced state of Europe, seem to 
us to justify any measures of degra- 
dation and depression, such as our 
ancestors thought necessary against 
Catholics. The conduct of the Em- 
peror Maximilian in Mexico pro- 
claims that the rod of the Church is 
indeed broken; for when brought 
thither by the arms of France, in 
response to the clergy who were en- 
raged by the measures of Juarez, he 
with the utmost decision and cool- 
ness carries out the very measures of 
Juarez against them. The right mode 
of fighting against Romish error is 
to give to Romanists full equality ; 
insist on free press, free speech, and 
popular education, and tear out the 
roots of popery from the Anglican 
Church. By these methods it will 
infallibly be destroyed. But ‘ full 
equality’ certainly implies that the 
Trish Protestant Church shall not be 
left in its present state, nor all the 
ecclesiastical funds refused to the 
only priests whom the nation trusts. 

Nevertheless, though we do not 
fear that Catholicism can ever re- 
gain even in Ireland that power of 
persecution to which it clings in 
Rome, Spain, and Mexico, its in- 
creased control cver public educa- 
tion in France is a warning that 
many dangers still remain: and 
(what we desire particularly to 
mark) the doctrine of persecution is 
one which cannot be confined to 
political action, but must necessarily 
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pervade the character, colour the 
life, and affect social details. The 
system which would, if it could, 
persecute in the old-fashioned 
Romish method, by the civil power, 
will, where it can, do many smaller 
acts of social persecution or high- 
handed dealing in the same sacred 
cause of the ‘Church.’ Whatever 
were the private virtues of Catholic 
Spaniards in past centuries, they 
availed nothing to hinder the cruel- 
ties of the Inquisition; and what- 
ever the private virtues of English 
or Jrish Catholics, they can never 
avail to check the hereditary invete- 
rate tendencies of the creed. To- 
wards the theory of a compact or- 
ganization its action gravitates. 
The great characteristic of Ro- 
manism, in contrast with Pro- 
testantism, is that the Romanist 
merges the conscience of the indi- 
vidual in that of the Church. The 
Protestant is bound to judge his 
Church and act in every moral 
question on the dictates of his 
private conscience ; but the Ro- 
manist is tutored to submit to his 
Church, and never to judge it. We, 
knowing the humanity, the integ- 
rity, the amiableness, and other 
private virtues of one and another 
Catholic, are always in danger of 
erring on the side of disbelieving 
the possible iniquities of that 
Church corporately. Until Llorente 
published the details, from the 
books of the Inquisition itself, we 
believe that numbers of English 
Liberals had fallen into wide dis- 
belief as to the truth of the pro- 
digious atrocities imputed to that 
execrable institution. Not only 
was it founded by a pope, but it 
was continued and extended by 
other popes, even after they them- 
selves had become alarmed by the 
scale of its enormities; and when 
its horrors were most frightful, no 
effective act or word was ever put 
forth by any pope against it. The 
princes or civil powers alone re- 
sisted it. France openly at all 
times, Venice with cautious resolute 
dissimulation, Joseph IT. of Austria, 
and his brother, Leopold of Tuscany , 
also several successive statesmen of 
Portugal,—kept it in check; until 
finally it was destroyed by Napo- 
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leon in Italy, and by the Spanish 
Cortes of 1813. Yet as long back 
as 1481, in the city of Seville alone, 
two hundred and eighty-nine per- 
sons were burned alive by the 
‘ Holy Office’ in that one year. It 
is not liberality nor charity nor 
wisdom to overlook the necessary 
inferences as to the moral state of a 
religious community, in which such 
horrors have to be checked by the 
powerful laity, while the highest 
ecclesiastics, for centuries together, 
even when they disapprove, dare 
not to condemn, to protest, or to 
withdraw authority. So too, when 
the Order of the Jesuits had been 
put to the proof for two centuries, 
and had become so hated, that not 
only did Catholic princes proscribe 
them with the valet violence and 
the nations cry Amen, but Pope 
Clement the XIV. by a solemn Bull 
suppressed the Society ;—is it wise 
to overlook the moral meaning of 
the revival of this Order in the 
present century? Considering the 
odium which Jesuits had earned, 
and the proverbial sting of the very 
name, ordinary prudence would 
have dictated some secondary 
changes of organization such as 
might justify a new appellation. 
What motive overcame this obvious 
policy, and led the modern Church 
to brave popular hatred? Only 
one motive is imaginable. The 
end sought was to revive the 
spirit, the passion, the pride and 
all the principles of that famous 
Order; to infuse into the Jesuits of 
this century a sympathy with the 
history of past Jesuits, and animate 
them by the records as a regiment 
is animated by the exploits of its 
heroes now deceased. It is not 
merely a part of the great reaction, 
but it attests the spirit of that re- 
action to be, a resolute attempt to 
perpetuate the Catholicism of the 
Jesuits, unchanged. Many Pro- 
testants are incredulous as to this. 
They ask: ‘ How is such fanaticism 
possible ? what hope can they have? 
do they shut their eyes to the fact 
that they are going down over all 
the Continent, and last, not least, in 
Italy? It might be enough to 
reply: Read the Encyclical: if 
fanaticism be a fact, do not tell us 
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it is impossible; nor are we bound 
to explain low. Nevertheless, we 
may observe, that in France beyond 
a doubt Catholicism has astonish- 
ingly recovered strength in half a 
century; not least under Napoleon 
III. and Empress Eugenie : that the 
present Emperor of Austria,—the 
first for a century and a half who 
had been a pupil of the Jesuits,— 
executed such a Concordat with the 
Pope as since the time of Joseph I. 
no one had imagined possible. As 
to Italy, the Roman Court does not 
yet believe that it is not to recover 
its losses: it trusted in Austria and 
in Spain, after it had come near to 
despair of France; and the Ency- 
clical is in substance a fanatical 
defiance and reproof of all three 
powers, no doubt with a belief that 
at least Spain, Austria, and Catholic 
Germany will be rallied by it to the 
Papacy, if Napoleon ILI. remain 
hard of heart. Moreover, the 
Pope’s recent letter to the Bishop of 
Orleans is interpreted to show that 
he has still hopes of conquering 
Napoleon in France itself by the 
arms of the clergy, and forcing him 
to keep his troops still in Rome in 
spite of his convention with Victor 
Emanuel. Not only so; but the 
great conversion of the Bulgarian 
nation to the Church of Rome a few 
years back, and the increased power 
of the Church in Syria by the 
French expedition to the Lebanon, 
must aid to sustain the spirit of the 
Papal See. Finally, it has long 
been proclaimed that the Church 
was destined to have its most un-- 
fettered action and most signal 
triumphs in the free nations, and in 
England pre-eminently. Nojealous 
despot can here trammel it, or 
extort from Rome a control in 
payment for tolerating any Order: 
and though the law forbids foreign 
Jesuits, it is not likely to be ex- 
ecuted. The persevering earnest 
prayer of Romanists for ‘the con- 
version of England’ is an attesta- 
tion and measure of their aspira- 
tions; and no doubt has aided 
largely to extract from the pockets. 
of votaries the many thousands of 
pounds which now in the form of 
new Catholic buildings adorn or 
deform our island from end to end. 
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The policy of England to Ro- 
manism from the day of Elizabeth’s 
accession to the English throne has 
erred in this capital point, that it 
has tended to throw the Catholic 
laity into the interests of the clergy, 
and unite both against us. None 
can effectually bridle the clergy of 
that Church, but its own laity. The 
vices of Catholicism, of which we 
complain, are those of which the 
Catholic laity complain; and they 
are the principal sufferers. They 
do not like to see rich ladies, per- 
haps young heiresses, enticed into 
nunneries, and their wealth made 
over to the Church. They do not 
like nunneries to be prisons, from 
which the inmates cannot escape 
when miserable. Nor do they ap- 
prove of practising on the hopes or 
fears of dying persons, and extort- 
ing from their penitence or their 
superstition rich legacies to the 
Church. The English laws of 
mortmain were made by a Catholic 
laity against a Catholic clergy. 
Nunneries are subject abroad to 
State regulations which do not 
exist in England. Instead of 
rousing the pride of the Catholic 
laity by imputing the worst to such 
institutions, surely our wisdom is 
to inquire what measures have 
been found requisite in Catholic 
countries to protect them from 
abuse. Fora long time past Eng- 
land has been wholly without them, 
and when the abuses first became 
legally ascertained, the institution 
itself was suppressed: hence our 
old laws give no adequate prece- 
dents. It could never really offend 
the Catholic laity to follow the pre- 
cedents of France or Austria, 
though such of them as owed their 
seat in Parliament to clerical in- 
fluence might taik as Ultramontanes. 

Of course we would rather have 
no nunneries at alk. The worst 
opinion formed of them by the most 
rampant Exeter Hall orator may per- 
haps be quite true. Such a union of 
things as a celibate clergy,—a coterie 
of women, some young and many in- 
experienced,—auricular confession, 
—and the secresy which convent- 
walls facilitate,—is, on the face of 
the matter, scandalous : is the very 
reverse of that which those should 
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establish who desire to ‘ abstain from 
all appearance of evil;’ even if we 
had no such tales as that of Dr. New- 
man concerning Achilli, or such tes- 
timony as that of Blanco White con- 
cerning the celibate clergy of Spain. 
But all these topics, however 
necessary to be pondered in private, 
only cause exasperation in the Ca- 
tholic laity when urged to their 
faces as a ground for legislation by 
a Protestant; nor are they at all 
needful, when we can simply plead 
that we follow precedents, proved 
necessary by Catholic experience. 
Our course therefore seems plain, 
totally to refuse to Catholics their 
postulate that religious freedom 
means freedom to carry out what- 
ever their Church calls religicus 
action. We do not claim for our- 
selves a right to lock women up, 
nor do we grant it to them. We 
do not claim to invade the streets 
with religious emblems, nor ought 
they to have a privilege. We ex- 
pect the right of tying up our pro- 
perty for religious uses to be 
jealously limited by law; and we 
will put no restriction on them, 
except on some general principle 
which applies to all sects. And 
inasmuch as a form of nunnery is 
rising in the Anglican Church 
itself, a law may be needed, bor- 
rowed from the experience of 
France or Austria, to guard against 
dangers. If the same law apply to 
Catholic and to Protestant, it may 
mortify the Ultramontane clergy, 
but will never offend the laity. 
When laws conceived in such a 
spirit shall be accompanied with 
an overthrow of everything in the 
Trish Protestant Church which 
savours of domination, — when, 
without alienating any ecclesiastical 
funds from the control of the lay 
power, such funds shall in their 
fair proportion be applied to the 
moral and intellectual training of 
every large class of religionists,— 
we shall have removed everything 
which aggrieves Irish Catholics as 
such. A great step will have been 
made towards removing the dis- 
loyalty of Ireland. The Catholiclaity, 
in Ireland and England alike, would 
then cease to join any clerical policy 
against the national Government. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE COURT AND TIMES OF THE 
EMPEROR, PAUL I. OF RUSSIA, UP TO THE 
PERIOD OF HIS DEATH. 

From THE PAPERS OF A DECEASED RvusSsIAN GENERAL .OFFICER.* 


Part I. 


EADING this day in L’Eveque’s 
History of Russia about the 
great difference of opinion still 
existing with regard to the false 
Demetrius, I was particularly struck 
by the great dearth of the evidence 
of contemporaries and eye-witnesses 
of the events of that remarkable 
period, and L’Eveque himself re- 
marks that such evidence is most 
important to history, as eye-wit- 
nesses alone can confirm its truth. 

Having been myself an eye-wit- 
ness of all the events that occurred 
during the reign of the Emperor 
Paul I. of Russia, and during the 
whole of that period attached to the 
court, where I had opportunities of 
knowing all that passed in or about 
it; having been, also, personally 
acquainted with the Emperor him- 
self, and every member of this Im- 
perial family, as well as with all the 
leading men of the period, I have 
determined to put on paper all that 
I remember of the events of those 
interesting years, and thereby, per- 
haps, throw a new light on the 
character of Paul I., who was cer- 
tainly no ordinary man. 

The reader of the following pages 
must not think me presumptuous 
if he finds me speaking much of 
myself, of many of my friends, and 
of the regiment in which I served. 


W Tall, 32 February, 1840. 
I introduce most of these particu- 
lars as evidence of my having been 
personally ‘in contact with those 
times,’ and of the truth of the facts 
which I relate, on which the interest 
of this narrative, if any, mainly 
depends. At the period of the 
accession of the Emperor Paul I. 
to the throne of Russia, I was in 
my twenty-first year, and a second- 
lieutenant in the regiment of Horse 
Guards, and had previously served 
two years as sous-officer, and four 
years as officer in the same regi- 
ment.t I had also travelled much 
abroad and been presented at most 
of the courts of both Germany and 
Italy, and had consequently mixed 
much in the highest society both at 
home and abroad. My father saw 
much company at his house, where 
the Ministers of State and the Corps 
Diplomatique were in the habit of 
meeting familiarly ; so that my mind, 
although young, was pretty well 
prepared to observe and pay atten- 
tion to all passing events. To this 
I must add that being also 
acquainted with several foreign 
languages, I took a lively interest 
in political discussions, and was 
particularly fond of reading news- 
papers. 

I shall now go back for a moment 
to the period immediately preceding 


* The following pages are extracted from a Memoir written by the late General S—— off, 


and transmitted after his death, which took place in 1848 of cholera, by his directions, to 
the friend who now offers them to the public under the impression that truth of local 
colour and detail often confers a certain value on pictures, wholly independent of regu- 
larity of composition. My deceased friend’s style of writing English is that of a foreigner, 
as the reader will immediately perceive; it is, however, perfectly intelligible and not dis- 
agreeable, for which reason only a few trifling alterations have been made, and the author’s 
own words are here reproduced as nearly as possible literally. It seemed, however, 
advisable to abridge some few diffuse anecdotes, and omit altogether certain allusions to 
domestic afflictions sustaiued by General S——off, whilst employed in jotting down his 
reminiscences, as these possessed no interest for the general reader; but beyond this, no 
alteration has been made in the original manuscript,—Zditor of Article. 

t+ When sous-officer I was orderly of Field-Marshal Count Soltikoff, and on duty 
every alternate week, when I had to accompany him wherever he went, and thus fire- 
quently came in his suite into the ante-room of the Empress Catherine I1.’s cabinet. 
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the accession of the Emperor,as a 
knowledge of what then took~ place 
will serve to explain and throw 
light on many subsequent occur- 
rences which would be otherwise 
difficult to understand. 

As Grand Duke, Paul Petrovich 
had with his consort one very mag- 
nificent apartment in the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg, and an- 
other in that of Czarskoje Selo. 
In these they held their levées and 
drawing-rooms, and also gave 
dinners, soirées, and balls in very 
brilliant style, on which occasions 
they showed the utmost affability to 
their guests. All the high officers 
of the court as well as the domestics 
belonged to the household of the 
Empress, and did weekly duty in 
the two establishments, and all the 
expenses were paid out of the same 
privy purse, called the Cabinet. 
The Empress Catherine used herself 
to attend the public entertainments 
at her son’s most graciously, and 
after the ‘ first entrée’ mixed fami- 
liarly with the company, not per- 
mitting the usual etiquette of her 
own court to be enforced. 

The Grand Duke Paul was in 
outward appearance always most 
respectful to his mother, although 
it was very well known that he did 
not join the Russian nation in their 
love, gratitude, and admiration to- 
wards her. The Grand Duchess, 
his wife, however, loved Catherine 
like a tender daughter, and this 
affection was most thoroughly re- 
ciprocated. Paul’s children, the 
young Grand Dukes and Duchesses, 
were brought up under the care of 
their grandmother, the Empress, 
who on all occasions consulted their 
mother.* 

Besides the above-mentioned 
apartments in the two imperial 
palaces, the Grand Duke Paul had 
a very comfortable palace called 
Kammenoy Ostroff, on one of the 
islands in the Neva; and at this 
villa the Grand Duke and Duchess 
gave very gay and select parties, 
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at which jeux d’esprit, theatricals, 
in fact, everything that wit and 
gallantry had invented ‘aux an- 
ciennes cours de France, were re- 
presented. The Grand Duchess 
was herself a most beautiful woman, 
very modest in her manner, even to 
the appearance of prudery, and as 
sedate, some said dull, as virtue 
and decorum could make her. 
Paul, on the contrary, was full of 
wit, humour, and animal spirits, 
and never failed to distinguish by 
his peculiar attentions those who 
shone in the same way. 

The most brilliant star of the 
court circle was a young person 
who had been made Demoiselle 
d’Honneur on account of the supe- 
rior talents she had shown during 
her education at the Convent des 
Demoiselles—her name was Cathe- 
rine Nelidoff. In person she was 
the very reverse of the Grand 
Duchess, who was tall, fair, inclined 
to embonpoint, and very short- 
sighted ; whilst Mademoiselle de 
Nelidoff was petite brunette, with 
dark hair, sparkling black eyes, and 
a face full of expression.t She was 
a most elegant and sprightly dancer, 
and astonishingly quick and clever 
in her conversation, which was, 
however, generally of a reserved 
character. 

Paul did not long remain indif- 
ferent to so many attractions; the 
Grand Duke was, however, not an 
immoral man ; he was virtuous both 
in his purposes and intentions; he 
abhorred profligacy, was much at- 
tached to his beautiful wife, and 
had not the least suspicion that a 
witty ladronne could ever so be- 
witch him as to make him fall dis- 
tractedly in love with her. He 
therefore freely indulged in what 
he considered to be a mere liaison 
Platonique, and this was the be- 
ginning of his extravagances. 

i: The Empress Catherine, who 
knew the human heart far better 
than her son did, was deeply grieved 
on account of her daughter-in-law. 


* Generals Protosoff and Sacken were governors of the Grand Dukes, and the 
Baroness de Lieven governess of the Grand Duchesses and the confidential friend of their 


mother, 


+ Strange enough, another Mademoiselle Nelidoff appeared in a similar manner at the 
Court of the Emperor Nicholas. —LZditor of Article, 
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She soon sent her son to travel with 
his wife, and gave the strictest in- 
junctions that no expense should be 
spared to render their tour through 
Europe as brilliant and entertaining 
as money and her influence at the 
various courts they visited could 
make it. They travelled under the 
incognito of Comte et Comtesse du 
Nord; and it is well known that the 
wit and cleverness of the Count, the 
beauty of the Countess, and the 
affability of both, left the most 
favourable impressions of them in 
the countries they visited. 

It must not be supposed that the 
early education of the Grand Duke 
Paul had been neglected; far from 
it, Catherine had certainly done 
everything within human means to 
give her son such an education as 
would render him capable and 
worthy of reignirg over the vast 
empire of Russia. Count Panin, 
the most distinguished statesman of 
his day, respected both at home and 
abroad for his integrity, high moral 
conduct, sincere piety and educa- 
tion, had been Paul’s governor. 
His Imperial Highness had had in 
addition the best instructors of the 
day, many of them foreigners of 
great distinction in the literary 
world; his religious education had 
been most particularly attended to, 
and Paul was up to the day of his 
death most devoutly disposed ; even 
now the places where he used to 
kneel, absorbed in solitary prayer, 
and often bathed in tears, are 
pointed out, and the parquet is 
actually worn by his knees.* Count 
Panin belonged to several masonic 
lodges, and the Grand Duke was 
introduced to some of them; in 
short, nothing was kept back from 
him that could contribute to his 
physical, moral, or intellectual im- 
provement. Paul was one of the 
best horsemen of his day, and had 
distinguished himself at caroussels 
at an early age; he knew the 
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Sclavonic, the Russian, French, and 
German languages to perfection, 
had some knowledge of Latin, was 
well versed in history, geography, 
and mathematics, and spoke and 
wrote with great fluency and cor- 
rectness. Two principal assistants 
had acted under Count Panin in 
conducting the education of the 
Grand Duke: the one, Sergey 
Plestcheff, post-captain in the navy, 
the other Baron Nicolay, a native of 
Strasburg. M. de Plestcheff had 
served in the British navy, was a 
distinguished officer, and a man of 
general information, but particu- 
larly well versed in Russian litera- 
ture; Baron Nicolay was a savant 
who had resided at Strasburg, and 
distinguished himself as the author 
of various works. Both these gen- 
tlemen attended Paul during his 
tour through Europe. Plestcheff 
published subsequently Les Voyages 
du Comte et de la Comtesse du Nord, 
and both remained attached to, and 
influential with, the Emperor to the 
very end of his career. 

At Vienna, Naples, and Paris, 
Paul imbibed those high aristocratic 
ideas and tastes, subsequently so 
little in harmony with the spirit of 
the times, which led him into great 
excesses in his endeavours to main- 
tain the manners and customs of 
the ancien régime, at a time that 
the French Revolution was sweep- 
ing away everything of the kind 
from the continent of Europe. But 
however mischievously these im- 
pressions acted on Paul’s excitable 
mind and very enthusiastic disposi- 
tion, any harm they did was no- 
thing as compared with that effected 
at Berlin by Prussian discipline, 
drill, uniforms, hats, caps, &e. &c., 
in fact everything belonging to 
Frederick the Great. Paul imitated 
Frederick in his dress, in his walk, 
and in his seat on horseback; Pots- 
dam, Sans Souci, and Berlin pursued 
him like a wild dream.t Happy 


private closet; and I have frequently heard the groaning of the Emperor Paul when at 


prayers. 


¢ It is very evident from the above that Paul’s mind was of a very secondary calibre, 
such as seize on and cling to externals, unable to distinguish between essentials and 
accessories, and therefore incapable of even a judicious application of forms.—£ditor of 


Article. 
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was if for Paul and for Russia that 
he did not adopt Frederick’s heart- 
less philosophy and obstinate im- 
piety ; but this Paul could not 
swallow, and although the enemy 
sowed many tares the good seed 
still remained. 

But to return to the period 
immediately preceding Paul's acces- 
sion to the throne, I must mention 
that he possessed in addition to 
the villa at Kammenoy Ostroff, a 
magnificent palace and estate at 
Gachina, twenty-four versts from 
Czarskoje Selo, to which a large 
domain and several villages were 
attached; and his wife had also a 
similar ‘one at Pavlofisky, with 
large parks and rich villages: this 
latter palace was only three miles 
from Czarskoje Selo. On these two 
estates the Grand Duke and Duchess 
used to spend a great part of the 
year alone, with the exception of 
the chamberlain on duty, and the 
gentlemen of the bedchamber; and 
here they never received any com- 
pany except by special invitation. 
Mademoiselle Nelidoff, however, 
soon found her way to these private 
residences, and even became the 
bosom friend of the Grand Duchess, 
whilst she was the Platonic idol of 
the Grand Duke. Both at Pavloff- 
sky and Gachina, the costume, 
etiquette, and manners of the French 
Court were rigidly observed.* 

My father was at this period at 
the head of the Treasury, and it 
was part of his duty to hand over 
to their Imperial Highnesses their 
quarterly allowances, and personally 
take their receipts in the cash 
account-book of the Treasury. On 
the excursions he made to Pavloff- 
sky and Gachina for this purpose, 
he frequently took me with him, 
and I can perfectly remember the 
extraordinary impression produced 
on my mind by everything I saw 
and heard on these occasions, it was 
quite like a visit to a foreign coun- 
try, especially at Gachina, where a 
suburb had been built after the 
exact fashion of a small German 
town. ‘The place had barriers; the 
barracks, stables, and all the build- 
ings being exactly as in Prussia; 
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and as to the appearance of the 
troops stationed there, one would be 
tempted to swear that they were 
red-hot from Berlin. 

I must here explain how the 
Grand Duke came to form this 
curious little army at Gachina. 
When Paul was still very young, 
the Empress, in order to give him a 
high-sounding title, unconnected 
with any work or responsibility, 
named him High Admiral of Russia; 
and at a later period he was ap- 
pointed colonel of a fine regiment of 
cuirassiers, with which he served 
one campaign against the Swedes, 
and had the honour of seeing 
cannon-balls flying over his head in 
an engagement with the enemy. 
When he settled at Gachina, as 
there were no troops near the place, 
he, in his capacity of High Admiral, 
demanded a battalion of marines, 
with some artillery; and as colonel 
of the ‘ Body’ cuirassiers, he asked 
for a squadron of that regiment to 
form his garrison at Gachina. In 
both these points he was indulged, 
and hence the origin of the far- 
famed ‘ Gachina Army,’ which after- 
wards caused so much discontent 
and misery through the empire. 
There were also at Gachina, on a 
small lake, a few boats rigged and 
armed like men-of-war, and manned 
by a few sailors and officers, and 
this latter institution became in the 
course of events of great importance. 

This battalion and squadron were 
divided into small detachments, 
each of which represented a regi- 
ment of the Imperial Guard; they 
were all clothed in very dark-green 
uniforms, and looked in every 
respect exactly like Prussian sol- 
diers. At that period the Russian 
infantry wore light or grass-green 
uniforms, the cavalry blue, and the 
artillery red, the cut of the coats 
being unlike that of any other 
European army, but still perfectly 
adapted to the Russian climate and 
habits. The Russian troops of all 
arms had covered themselves with 
glory in the wars against the Turks, 
the Swedes, and the Poles, and 
were justly proud of. their achieve- 
ments. Like all other armies, too, 


* At Catherine’s Court the old Russian manners prevailed, 
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they were proud of the uniforms in 
which they had gained their laurels, 
and this made them look with dis- 
gust on the Gachina uniforms. 

The navy of Gachina also wore 
dark green, whilst the colour of the 
Russian navy was white, that fixed 
on by Peter the Great himself, and 
this change was equally unpalatable. 
The Gachina battalion, squadron, 
and crews were officered by men of 
low birth, for not a single gentle- 
man could be prevailed upon to 
remain in them, and submit to 
Prussian discipline. I have already 
mentioned that the Grand Duke’s 
household was composed of the 
very same individuals that belonged 
to that of the Empress, so that 
everything that occurred at Gachina 
became immediately known at 
Court and in general society, and 
the future prospects of Russia were 
canvassed pretty freely and with no 
measured criticism. 

But the Grand Duke was on the 
other hand the rising star of the 
time, and there was no lack of offi- 
cious persons ready to report to 
him the unfavourable impressions 
produced at the Empress’s court by 
his extravagances, which he how- 
ever was in the habit of considering 
to be most praiseworthy State im- 
provements. Again, many abuses 
that really existed in the various 
branches of government were re- 
ported to him, and the mildness and 
maternal character of Catherine’s 
government, represented in very 
unfavourable colours to Paul, who 
in addition to being vehement and 
violent by nature, laboured under 
great excitement at being excluded 
from a throne which he thought, 
according to the practice of foreign 
courts he had visited, belonged to 
him by right. It became very 
generally known, that he grew daily 
more and more impatient and 
violent in condemning his mother’s 
government. 

Catherine herself, too, was grow- 
ing older and more infirm; she had 
already had one touch of paralysis, 
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from which she never perfectly 
recovered. She sincerely loved 
Russia, and was as truly beloved by 
the whole nation; she could not 
without anxiety think of leaving 
that great empire whose happiness, 
glory, and civilization she had so 
much advanced, without some po- 
litical guarantee of its future exist- 
ence, more especially in times when 
the Comité du Salut public made 
almost all the monarchs of Europe 
tremble on their thrones, and shook 
all the old institutions to their very 
base. 

Catherine had already done much 
to lay the foundations of a constitu- 
tional organization for the empire, 
and if she could have induced the 
heir apparent to adopt her views 
and intentions, and submit to a 
constitutional sovereignty, she 
would have died in peace and with- 
out anxiety for the future welfare 
of Russia. Paul’s opinions, tastes, 
and habits of life, rendered such 
hopes perfectly futile, and it is well 
known that in the last years of 
Catherine’s reign it had been de- 
cided in the privy council that Paul 
was to be removed from the suc- 
cession to the throne if he declined 
swearing to maintain the constitu- 
tion that had been already drawn 
up, in which case his son Alexander 
was to be appointed heir under the 
new constitution.* Rumours to 
this effect were constantly circu- 
lated, although nothing certain was 
yet known. It was however confi- 
dently reported that on the ast 
of January, 1797, some important 
manifesto would be published; and 
it was observed at that time that 
the Grand Duke Paul rarely ap- 
peared at court, indeed, never, ex- 
cept on State occasions, and that he 
grew more and more infatuated 
with his Prussianized troops, and 
his institutions at Gachina. Many 
a time did we officers laugh at the 
Gachinois amongst ourselves. I 
had been abroad in 1795-96, and 
having passed several weeks at 
Berlin, had acquired a tolerable 


* The word ‘constitution ’ repeated here so frequently must not be taken in its usual 
abusive signification, of a representative parliamentary, still less a democratic form of 


government, 


It means here nothing more than a magna charter, by which the supreme 


authority of the Emperor would have ceased to be autocratic, 
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knowledge of the Prussian drill. 
On my return home I was often 
called upon by my brother officers 
to imitate or rather caricature the 
Prussian officers and soldiers; little 
did we then think that we were so 
soon to be all dressed, drilled, and 
disciplined after the Prussian man- 
ner; but as it happened, my know- 
ledge of these details proved very 
useful afterwards. 

The reader having been now 
made acquainted with the situation, 
will be in a position to understand 
the facts that occurred. After my 
return home in 1796, I used very 
often to go to the house of a Madame 
Zagriatzky, a lady of high fashion, 
although the reverse of well-looking, 
but very clever and extremely 
amiable. Her niece, Mademoiselle 
Vasiltschikoff, having been just 
engaged to marry Count Kotschou- 
bey, her parties became more pri- 
vate and select; but I was one of 
the few still invited to the house, 
where we met every evening to 
play lotto, dauphin, &c. On the 6th 
November, 1796, I went there as 
usual; the lotto was ready on the 
table at seven o’clock, and I volun- 
teered to be the first to draw the 
numbers. Madame Zagriatzky an- 
swered more coldly than usual, 
* Very well,’ and I commenced play- 
ing. All the players, however, 
seemed to be thinking of something 
else, and I was obliged to scold 
them for not attending to the mark- 
ing of the numbers. All of a sud- 
den, Madame Zagriatzky called me 
aside and said, ‘ Vous étes un sin- 
gulier homme.’ ‘En quoi donc, 
Madame?’ I replied. ‘Vous ne 
savez, done rien? Mais qu’y a-t-il 
& savoir? Comment donc, l’Impe- 
ratrice a eu un coup d’apoplexie et 
on la croit morte.” I very nearly 
dropped on the floor, and Madame 
Zagriatzky became much alarmed 
about me. As soon as I recovered 
Tran down stairs, jumped into my 
carriage, and drove off to my father’s 
house. He was already gone to the 
Senate, having been summoned 
thither; the calamity had taken 
place, it was too true. Catherine 
was dead. 

Alexander Mouchanoff, captain 
in the Horse Guards, who was to 
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have been married the very next 
morning to my sister Natalie, had ° 
also left the house and gone to the 
barracks, whither I now hastened. 
On my way thither, I met people of 
all classes, either running about on 
foot or galloping through the streets 
in sledges and carriages, some stop- 
ping their acquaintances in the 
street, and lamenting with tears in 
their eyes what had happened; it 
seemed as if the beloved mother of 
each individual Russian had died. 

Prince Platon Zouboff, Catherine’s 
last favourite, and her Prime Minis- 
ter, immediately despatched his 
brother, Count Nicholas Zouboff, 
the Master of the Horse, to Gachina, 
to announce to the Grand Duke 
Paul the death of his mother. The 
Senate and the Synod were both 
sitting, and all the regiments of the 
garrison under arms, waiting for a 
proclamation. Count Besborodko, 
as senior Secretary of State, was in 
her late majesty’s private cabinet; 
and the other Secretaries of State 
and Grand Officers of the Court 
were in waiting, expecting the 
arrival of the Grand Duke. 

Count Zouboff soon returned, an- 
nouncing Paul’s speedy arrival. The 
place before the palace was crowded 
with people, and at about midnight 
the Grand Duke arrived. In the 
course of the night a manifesto 
was issued, in which the death of 
Catherine and the accession of 
Paul I. to the imperial throne were 
made known. This document was 
also read in the Senate, and the 
usual oaths administered. 

No words can express the deep 
sorrow felt and expressed by every 
officer and private of the Horse 
Guards when the proclamation was 
read to us; the entire regiment was 
actually in tears, some positively sob- 
bing as if they had lost their dearest 
relative or best friend. I was told 
it was the same in all the other 
regiments, and that a similar ex- 
pression of feeling had taken place 
in the parish churches. 

Very early on the ith November, 
particular orders were issued by 
our commanding officer, Major 
Vasiltschikoff, that all officers 
should attend parade the next 
morning at ten o’clock at the Win- 
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ter Palace, and the detachment of 
our regiment destined to mount 
guard there, was inspected by the 
Major himself in the most scruti- 
nizing manner. 

During the night it had snowed 
heavily, a thaw, with drizzling rain, 
came in the morning, and we were all 
sadly out of temper at being obliged 
to walk from the barracks to the 
palace, nearly three English miles, 
in our best coats, blue and gold, 
with our best hats and costly plumes, 
wading through the deep snow that 
still lay in the streets, as we fol- 
lowed our mounted detachment. 

These were not good omens for 
the new reign and the new order 
of things. We had no sooner 
reached the palace than a variety of 
new regulations were communicated 
to us. First of all, no officer was 
ever on any account to appear out 
of uniform, and ours were very 
gaudy, expensive, and inconvenient 
for every-day wear. Then we were 
told that no officer was ever to 
drive in a close carriage, but must 
either ride on horseback or drive in 
a sledge, or droshky. In addition 
to this, a list of police regulations 
were published, ordering every one 
to wear hair-powder, and a queue, 
or bag; and forbidding the use 
of round hats, top-boots, trousers, 
as also strings to shoes or breeches, 
buckles must be worn in both; 
the hair to be combed back and not 
suffered to cover the forehead; car- 
riages and foot-passengers were 
ordered to stop in the streets when 
they met the Imperial family; those 
seated inside the carriages to step 
out and stand to make their bow. 
Before nine o’clock, on the morning 
of the 3th, the zealous metropolitan 
police had published all these regu- 
lations. , 

We heard, too, of curious things 
having taken place in the palace 
after the new Emperor’s arrival; 
that he and Count Besborodko had 
been very busy burning papers and 
documents in her Majesty’s cabinet; 
that Paul was looking very sulky, 
and was most impatient for the 
arrival of his own troops from 
Gachina. All these reports were 
enigmas to us, and that, too, of no 
very pleasant character, especially 
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after the happy days we had passed 
under Catherine, whose reign had 
been one of tender indulgence to 
everything not actually criminal. 
At length we heard the clock strike 
ten, and what a fuss now began; 
new faces and new functionaries ap- 
peared. And what costumes they 
wore! In spite of all our grief for 
the Empress we were splitting our 
sides laughing, the whole thing 
looked to us like a fancy dress ball. 
The Grand Dukes Alexander and 
Constantine appeared in their new 
costumes, looking like old portraits 
of German officers walking out of 
their frames. 

Just as the clock struck eleven 
down came his Imperial Majesty 
himself, in the new uniform of the 
Preobrazensky regiment of guards; 
he bowed, puffed, and blew as the 
guard marched past, shrugged up 
his shoulders, and shook his head 
to show his displeasure; he then 
called for his horse, Ponpon. At 
this moment it was announced that 
the army of Gachina was approach- 
ing the town gates, and his Majesty 
galloped off to meet it. In about 
an hour the Emperor returned at 
the head of these troops, he himself 
leading what he was pleased to call 
the regiment of Preobrazensky, the 
two Grand Dukes leading those 
called Semenofsky and Ismailofisky 
respectively. Paul was in raptures 
with these troops, and exhibited 
them to us as patterns of perfection 
which we were to imitate as closely 
as possible. Their standards were 
saluted in the usual manner, and 
then carried up into the palace, the 
Gachina troops themselves, as re- 
presentatives of the several regi- 
ments of guards, were incorporated 
with the latter from that moment 
and sent to their barracks. Thus 
ended the morning of the first day 
of Paul’s reign. 

We all returned home with strict 
orders to keep in barracks, and soon 
afterwards the new comers of the 
Gachina garrison were introduced 
tous. What officers! what strange- 
looking faces! what manners! and 
what language did they speak! 
They were all of them Little Rus- 
sians. It is easy to imagine the 
effect produced by all this on a 
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corps of one hundred and thirty- 
tivo officers, the cream of the Rus- 
sian nobility. All the new orders 
and uniforms were freely criticised, 
and almost universally condemned ; 
but we soon discovered that every 
word we said was duly reported. 
What a change for a regiment that 
had been hitherto famous for its 
high tone, its harmony, and esprit 
de corps! 

We were ordered to equip our- 
selves as soon as possible, according 
to the new regulation. The new 
uniform ‘de campagne’ was a 
colette buffalo jacket, the undress 
coat was of brick-coloured cloth, cut 
quaker shape.* I was fortunate 
in being able to procure enough of 
this cloth to make a coat, and the 
next morning I appeared in my new 
dress, mimicking the ‘Gachinois’ 
a sy meprendre, whereupon the 
Major immediately ordered me to 
mount guard that day. Having, as 
I already mentioned, a tolerable 
knowledge of the Prussian drill, 
I got through the first lesson of our 
Gachinois teachers with great ease, 
and by eleven o’clock made so good 
a figure on the parade, that the 
Emperor came up to compliment 
me, and as he passed and repassed 
my guard within the palace in the 
course of the day, he always stopped 
to speak to me. 

I shall never forget that day and 
night that I spent on guard within 
the palace; what a bustle there 
vas! what running up and down 
and to and fro! what strange cos- 
tumes! what contradictory reports! 
The Imperial family passing and 
repassing to and from the chamber 
where Catherine’s body lay. Tears 
and sobs of some on account of the 
loss they had sustained; smiles and 
presumptuous looks of others who 
were in expectation of good places. 
I must, however, admit that the 
latter were but few in number, and 
took pains to conceal their secret 
feelings, which did not receive the 
slightest countenance from the ma- 
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jority of those they came in contact 
with. It was said that the Emperor 
was still busy with Count Besbo- 
rodko in examining and destroying 
papers; also that an express mes- 
senger had been despatched for 
Count Alexis Orloff; and that when 
the orders for the funeral ceremo- 
nies of Catherine would be pro- 
mulgated, the body of Peter III., 
which lay at Newsky, would be 
ordered to be raised, brought to the 
palace, and placed alongside of that 
of the Empress. 

In order to understand the Em- 
peror Paul’s motive for this pro- 
ceeding, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that Peter II/.} had, in order 
to effect his intended marriage with 
his mistress, Countess Woronzoff, 
intended to declare the Empress 
Catherine guilty of adultery, re- 
pudiate her on that account, and 
also declare Paul to be illegitimate, 
and for these reasons both mother 
and son were to be shut up in the 
fortress of Schliisselbourg for life. 
A manifesto to this effect had been 
actually drawn up, and it was only 
on the very eve of its proclamation, 
and of the arrest of Catherine and 
her son, that the revolution broke 
out. The consequences of this oc- 
currence were, as will be remem- 
bered, that Catherine was pro- 
claimed reigning empress, and that 
Peter III. publicly abdicated the 
throne, and signed a formal docu- 
ment to that effect. He then with- 
drew himself to Ropsha, where he 
died six days afterwards, as some 
assert, in consequence of a hemor- 
rhoidal flux, according to others 
from having been suffocated in bed. 
His body was publicly exposed in 
state for six weeks, but having ab- 
dicated the crown, and being no 
longer reigning emperor at his 
death, he was buried at Newsky, 
and not at the cathedral of the 
fortress where the burial vaults of 
the emperors are. 

All these events had been re- 
corded by documents in the archives, 


* Colette is the name formerly given in the continental armies to a short-skirted jacket 


similar to that worn by the English light dragoons some twenty years ago, 


What the 


author means by a colette buffalo jacket we cannot imagine, —Lditor of Article. 
t L’Eveque, Histoire de Russia, vol. v. p. 99. 
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and were well known to many per- 
sons then alive who had been eye- 
witnesses; and the Emperor Paul 
thought it prudent to put a stop to 
reports that might be circulated to 
his prejudice, and therefore deter- 
mined on having his father’s re- 
mains removed from Newsky to the 
cathedral in the fortress, and Count 
Alexis Orloff having been one of the 
principal actors in the revolution in 
favour of Catherine, was ordered to 
St. Petersburg to attend the funeral 
procession. 

Many persons have fancied that 
Count Orloff was sent for as having 
been the person who was supposed 
to have put Peter III. to death; but 
this was not so; if any one was 
guilty of that act it must have been 
Passeck and Prince Theodor Baria- 
tinsky, under whose care Peter had 
been left at Ropsha. It certainly 
was not Alexis Orloff, as he was not 
on the spot when the Emperor died. 
From the manner in which Paul 
treated Count Alexis Orloff, and 
spoke to him several times during 
the funeral procession, as I myself 
witnessed, I am certain that Paul 
did not consider him to be personally 
guilty of murder, although he cer- 
tainly looked upon him as one of 
the principal surviving actors in the 
revolution that had placed Catherine 
on the throne, and saved her and 
Paul himself from being imprisoned 
for life at Schliisselbourg, where the 
habitation prepared for them is still 
to be seen. 

At the period of Catherine’s death 
and Paul’s accession, St. Petersburg 
was certainly the smartest, most 
elegant, and most fashionable me- 
tropolis in Europe, Paris and Lon- 
don perhaps excepted, which I had 
not then seen, and therefore could 
not judge of. Whether for external 
magnificence or in-door luxury and 
good taste, nothing could surpass 
St. Petersburg in 1796, at least such 
was the opinion of all distinguished 
foreigners, who flocked to Russia at 
that period, and who remained 
there month after month, to enjoy 
the gaiety, hospitality, and socia- 
bility which Catherine had had the 
talent to diffuse through the empire. 
The sudden change produced in the 
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appearance of the place within a 
very few days is scarcely credible; 
but the police regulations above 
alluded to having been most strictly 
and severely enforced, the metamor- 
phosis was soon completed, and 
Petersburg ceased to look like a 
modern town, having become much 
more like a German one of two or 
three centuries back. Unfortu- 
nately, the change was not merely 
in externals; it was not merely 
equipages, coats, hats, boots, and 
hair that were altered, the very 
spirit of the inhabitants was broken. 
The pressure of despotism falling 
on the most trifling and trivial cir- 
cumstances, became more goading 
because it followed a period of per- 
fect personal liberty. 

As dissatisfaction sprung up in 
the bosoms of individuals, conver- 
sation in families and amongst 
friends became nothing but groans 
and lamentations. The more this 
spread the more active did the 
secret police become; at length the 
very walls seemed to have turned 
spies and reporters. The officers of 
my regiment, which had formerly 
stood in such high repute for its 
noble spirit, were more particularly 
watched, and the least mistake at 
parade was visited with arrest. In 
the reign of Catherine arrest was 
never inflicted, except on serious 
occasions, and was then always 
followed by court-martial; and an 
officer upon whom arrest had been 
inflicted as a punishment was com- 
pelled to leave the regiment. This 
had been the point d’honneur in 
Catherine’s time; not so, however, 
after Paul had introduced his Ga- 
china discipline. He looked upon 
arrest as nothing, and applied it to 
all ranks of society, and even to 
both sexes indiscriminately. Every 
infraction of the police regulations 
was visited with arrest at one of 
the military guard-rooms, ‘in con- 
sequence of which they were some- 
times ludicrously crowded. 

Our officers were not, however, 
inclined to put up with this sort of 
treatment, and in a few weeks some 
sixty or seventy left the regiment, 
which rendered promotion ex- 
tremely rapid; and as I had had 
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the good fortune never to have been 
in arrest but once, and then in com- 
pany of nine other colonels, after a 
manceuvre in 1799, I not only re- 
mained in the regiment, but soon 
ran up very high. 

Having now said enough of the 
blameable and ludicrous side of 
Paul’s system of government, it is 
right that I should mention some 
of the praiseworthy measures he 
adopted for the welfare of the 
people. Very few days after his 
accession to the throne, a large win- 
dow was constructed in the palace, 
through which every one could 
throw in his or her petition to the 
Emperor. This window was on the 
ground floor, under one of the cor- 
ridors of the palace, and the Em- 
peror himself kept the key of the 
room, and never failed to go there 
at seven o'clock every morning, 
gather up the petitions, write a 
number on them with his own 
hand, and read them, or hear them 
read by his private secretaries. His 
answer to, or decision on, these peti- 
tions were either written by himself 
or signed by him, and then com- 
municated to the petitioner in print 
through the medium of the public 
newspapers, and without delay. 
Sometimes the petitioner was in- 
structed to apply to a public office, 
at other times to a court of law, 
and afterwards to inform his Ma- 
jesty of the result of his application. 

In this way many acts of flagrant 
injustice came to light, and on such 
occasions Paul was inflexible—no 
consideration of rank or person 
could save the guilty from punish- 
ment; and it is only to be regretted 
that his Majesty sometimes acted 
with too great petulance, and did not 
leave the infliction of punishment 
to the laws themselves, which would 
have punished much more severely 
than he did personally, without ex- 
posing him to the odium that always 
attaches to the infliction of summary 
punishment. I do not now exactly 
recollect what was the crime com- 
mitted by a Prince Sibirsky, a man 
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of high rank, a senator, and one to 
whom the Emperor was partial; it 
was peculation, if I remember 
aright. The misdemeanour, what- 
ever it may have been, came to be 
known by means of a petition pre- 
sented in the manner stated above, 
and Sibirsky was tried before a 
criminal tribunal in due form of 
law, and sentenced to be degraded 
and banished for life to Siberia. 
The Emperor immediately con- 
firmed the sentence, and it was put 
into execution, Sibirsky being pub- 
licly transported as a convict from 
St. Petersburg, through the city of 
Moscow, to the great dismay of the 
aristocracy, with many of whom he 
was connected. This act of public 
justice alarmed the placemen very 
much, but produced a most favour- 
able impression on the mass of the 
ople. 

Paul, although very strict on all 
points of economy, and most anxious 
to alleviate the burdens of the people, 
was most generous in granting pen- 
sions and rewards for services, and 
quite magnificent in his donations. 
At the coronation at Moscow he dis- 
tributed many thousand peasants of 
the Crown estates to the principal 
officers of State, and to all those 
who had served him at Gachina, so 
that many of them became very 
rich. Paul did not consider this 
mode of disposing of the Crown 
lands and peasants to be injurious 
to the national welfare, for he be- 
lieved that the serfs were much 
happier and better administered 
under private proprietors than 
under the class of persons usually 
appointed directors of Crown es- 
tates by the executive authorities ; 
and it is quite certain that the pea- 
sants considered it as a favour and 
privilege to pass into the hands of 
private proprietors. My father was 
given a fine estate, with five hun- 
dred peasants, in the government 
of Tamboff; and I can perfectly 
well recollect the satisfaction ex- 
pressed on that occasion by a pea- 
sant deputation from the estate.* 


* Nothing can be more natural than that feelings of annoyance and disgust should have 


been manifested by the Russian officers at Paul’s new system of discipline, &c. 


In the 


first place, it was a foreign importation, moreover, a German one, which is unpopular 
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Before proceeding further it will also with some others he got about 
be well to make the reader ac- him at St. Petersburg, and who all 
quainted with the leading men that remained on the scene till his death. 
Paul brought from Gachina, and First in order comes Ivan Paylo- 


everywhere exeept in England; the introduction, for instance, of the Prussian system into 
France under Louis XV., completely destroyed the esprit of the French army for a time, 
and was one of the many causes of the Revolution. Secondly, the intemperate mode in 
which this system was enforced was so abrupt and brutal, as to go far to defeat its own 
ends; but the system itself was not altogether absurd, nor was reform at the time un- 
called for. 

Lieutenant-General Michailowski Danilewski tells us in one of the first chapters of his 
history of the Russo-French war of 1799 (*) that ‘The Empress Catherine, being a wo- 
man, could take no part in the military actions of the army, as Peter the Great had done, 
and was therefore obliged to leave not only the general military administration. but even 
the management of the wars in which she was engaged, to her generals. These officers in- 
vested thus with unlimited powers, governed the armies committed to their charge almost 
autocratically, and were thus carried beyond the proper sphere of their attributes; but on 
the other hand, they crushed the enemies of Russia everywhere, and adorned the reign of 
Catherine with imperishable glory. The general direction of military matters had, how- 
ever, ceased to be concentrated in the Council of War (War Office) at St. Petersburg: the 
commanders-in-chief of armies and other military bodies corresponded with this office only 
on current affairs of detail, and some of them merely informed it of the measures they 
had already decreed and put in execution. When very important matters came to be 
treated, they reported direct to the Empress or to some one who enjoyed her personal 
confidence. 

But the state of things that had grown up under Catherine, and which it was evidently 
Paul’s bounden duty to put an end to, is still more openly and unreservedly exposed in a de- 
spatch addressed to the Emperor by Count Woronzoff, his ambassador at the court of London, 
dated 12th (23rd) of May, 1797, in which he gives an account of a long conversation with 
Lord Grenville, It appears that in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of 
February, 1795, Russia had engaged to send to England twelve ships of the line and six 
frigates, under the orders of Admiral C hanykoff, to act with the British fleet under Duncan, 
then er uising in the North Sea, for the purpose of preventing the junction of the Dutch 
and French fleets in the Channel, or on the British coasts; two-thirds of these vessels had 
returned in September, 1796, to Russia, leaving, in accordance with the wishes of the British 
Government, three ships of the line and as many frigates, under Rear-Admiral Makroff, in 
England. But on Paul’s accession, these remaining vessels were also ordered to return to 
Cronstadt, which seems to have been exceedingly disagreeable to the British Minister. 
Woronzoff writes, ‘I remarked to him that our three ships of the line and three frigates 
were as a mere drop in the ocean as compared with the powerful British navy. You are 
mistaken, he replied, we want urgently every reinforcement whether great or small, and 
especially just at this moment, when France is on the point of concluding a treaty of peace 
with Austria (Campo Formio), and will he at liberty to employ its entire army to effect 
landings in Great Britain and Ireland, He (Lord Grenville) then went on for a long time 
lamenting this recall, and seemed to suspect some coolness towards England on your 
Majesty’s part, and that you were about to abandon it to its resources, which were so 
much inferior to the enemy’s. In order to remove such groundless suspicions and calm 
him, I then gave him privately, and in the strictest confidence, further explavations: as 
for instance, that the late Empress had in the latter years of her reign, in consequence of 
her health failing, unfortunately placed her entire confidence in certain persons who were 
unworthy of it, and out of vanity and ambition had grasped at the management of all 
state affairs without possessing either the talents or experience required fur the purpose 
[Zouboff, her last lover, is meant]; that in consequence, the moneys of the state had been 
squandered, and such disorder had crept into the army, that ‘scarcely two regiments 
resembled one another, each looking as if it belonged to a separate state, and just the same 
was the case with the navy; that all order and discipline had been abandoned in both 
these branches of the state armament; even the interior affairs of Russia had been con- 
ducted on principles differing more or less from the system prescribed by the existing 
organization, Further, that your Majesty was vigorously putting an end to these dis- 
orders, had already got the finances into better order, raised the pay. of the army with- 
out imposing new taxes, improved the rate of exchange by limiting the enormous_mass 


(*) Continued by Colonel Miliutin, 
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vitch Kutaizoff, a Turkish boy made 
prisoner at Kutais, and whom Paul, 
when Grand Duke, had taken under 
his protection and caused to be 
educated and taught to shave. He 
subsequently became the Imperial 
barber, and in this capacity had the 
Imperial chin and throat every day 
in his hands, which of course made 
him what is called a confidential 
servant. This man was very quick 
and possessed great acuteness in 
discovering his master’s foibles; it 
must, however, be admitted that he 
always did his best to make matters 
smooth, and never failed to warn 
those who had occasion to speak to 
the Emperor as to the state of his 
master’s temper. In the course of 
time Kutaizoff became the confidant 
of Paul’s tender passions, and soon 
acquiring a large fortune, was made 
count. When Paul attained the title 
of Grand Master of Malta (1798), he 
made Kutaizoff Grand Master of the 
Horse of the order.* The Count was 
always ready to help people, and 
was never known to injure any one. 
The Countess, his lady, was very 
clever and very gay, and had a large 
fortune. They had two sons, one of 
whom is still alive and a senator, 
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the other, a distinguished artillery 
general, was killed at Borodino. 

Count Kutaizoff himself was a 
gay Lothario; and whilst Paul, as 
Grand Master of Malta, had his love 
intrigues, the Grand Master of the 
Horse carried on others on his own 
They used to drive to- 
gether soi disant incognito on these 
expeditions. The coachmen and 
footmen dressed up in crimson 
liveries (the colour of the order). 
None of the honours due to the 
sovereign were paid on these occa- 
sions, the police having given strict 
orders to this effect. 

Next in order of seniority amongst 
the Gachina people was Admiral 
Kouscheleff, made Lord of the Ad- 
miralty on Paul’s accession, a useful 
man, who kept the Emperor in good 
humour with the navy. Another 
honest, obliging, and most excellent 
religious man was Major-General 
Obolianinoff, made Aide-de-Camp- 
General on his accession. He did 
much in the course of his career to 
mitigate the effects of Paul’s hasty 
temper and severity. Towards the 
end of the reign he was made Pro- 
cureur-General of the Senate, and 
exerted himself to procure the im- 


of paper money, and moreover, succeeded in paying off a portion of the debt; that your 
Majesty was further endeavouring to reinstate the former order and discipline in the 
army, and in order to establish uniformity in the service, had determined on holding great 
camps of manmuvre at Petersburg and Moscow, so as to be able to inspect the greatest 
possible number of regiments at once; and that the same reasons had induced your Ma- 
jesty to inspect your entire fleet,’ &c. 

This exposé is very remarkable, not only as justifying to a great extent the measures 
taken by Paul, who had evidently prepared them all ‘de longue main’ at Gachina, well 
knowing what opposition he was likely to meet with, but also because it affords us an 
additional proof that great, almost perfect independence on the part of generals-command- 
ing-in-chief is one of the most important elements of success in the field, or at least 
gives the best chance of it. It has been very truly remarked that if the Marquis of 
Wellesley had not been minister, the Duke of Wellington would probably never have had 
an opportunity of achieving what he did; and Radetzky and the other Austrian generals 
of 1848-49 owed their successes mainly to the fact that the certral Government at 
Vienna was in such a state of disorganisation that they were virtually left to their own 
resources and good pleasure, Still move interesting is, however, the fact that Francis 
Joseph on his accession found himself in a somewhat similar position, as regarded his 
armies, to that in which Paul had been placed some fifty years previously, and he too 
commenced a system of military reform equally extensive, though not so violent, as that 
of his Russian predecessor. Fortunately for the Austrian Emperor, his mistakes were 
expiated by others on the fields of Magenta and Solferino, whilst Paul’s violence and 
want of judgment cost him his life, But as the organisation and system of drill initiated 
at Gachina remained unchanged in the Russian army through all the campaigns of the 
French Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, and even until after the Polish Revolution of 
3831, we may infer that it could not have been very radically faulty.—Zditor of Article. 

* According to General Michaelowski, Naryskin was Master of the Horse,—Zditor 
of Article. 
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partial administration of justice. 
Paul loved and respected him to 
such a degree that he never sus- 
pected those who were intimates of 
Obolianinoff, who was himself un- 
suspicious of any evil design. This 
circumstance being well known, 
made his house the rallying point 
of those who afterwards took part 
in the conspiracy against Paul. 
Strange to say, although in great 
favour with Monsieur Obolianinoff, 
I never once was at any of his 
parties, although my father was 
there almost every night to join 
Obolianinoff himself in a rubber of 
whist. This excellent man was held 
in such high public estimation that 
when he retired to Moscow, after 
Paul’s death, he was elected Presi- 
dent (marshal) of the nobility of 
that city, and was maintained in this 
a office till the end of his 
ife. 

Baron Nicolay has been already 
mentioned. He continued private 
secretary, librarian, and keeper of 
the Emperor’s private cabinet till 
his death. My uncle Plesticheff also 
remained near the Emperor, but 
died of consumption at Montpelier. 
General Danaouroff was also a 
Gachina navy man of no great im- 
portance, and the same may be said 
of Colonel Kologrivoff, a good- 
natured Hussar, not a bad drill, 
and chiefly remarkable for having 
a very handsome wife, who was not 
cruel toa great number of admirers. 
She made her husband keep a very 

y house for these gentlemen. 
Colonel Kotloubisky of the Horse 
Artillery was another Gachinaman, 
who often risked his credit and 
favour with Paul to save young 
officers from punishment. I have 
had experience of this in my own 
person. 

Amongst the new actors on the 
scene, it is right that I should men- 
tion the two Grand Dukes, Alex- 
ander and Constantine. Alexander 
(afterwards Emperor) was named 
commandant of the Semenowsky, 
and Constantine of the Ismailofisky 
regiments of Foot-guards. Alex- 
ander was made in addition to this, 
Military Governor of St. Petersburg. 
He had under his orders the Military 
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Commandant of the town, the Com- 
mandant of the Fortress, and the 
Policemaster of St. Petersburg. 
Every morning at seven, and every 
evening at eight o’clock he gave in 
his report to the Emperor. The 
most minute details relating to the 
garrison, the different guards in the 
town, the cavalry patrols in and 
about the city, were to be reported 
on this occasion, and the slightest 
mistake was severely reprimanded. 
The Grand Duke Alexander was 
still young and of a timid disposi- 
tion: moreover, shortsighted and a 
little deaf; one can therefore ima- 
gine that the office he held was no 
sinecure, and he passed many a 
sleepless night in consequence. 
Both Grand Dukes had a terror of 
their father, and if he looked in the 
least angry would turn as pale as 
death and tremble like aspen leaves. 
They, too, looked for protection from 
others, instead of being able, as 
might have been expected from 
their high rank and position, to 
afford it themselves; they conse- 
quently inspired but little respect, 
and were not popular. The two 
Princes Czartoryski, Adam and Con- 
stantine, were appointed aides-de- 
camp of the Grand Dukes, Adam to 
Alexander, and Constantine to Con- 
stantine; this occasioned much 
gossip, which ended in the two 
princes retiring from their appoint- 
ments. 

A number of colonels, captains, 
and subalterns of the Gachina troops 
had been, as already mentioned, in- 
corporated into the different regi- 
ments of Guards, and as they were 
all personally known to the Emperor 
and connected with members of the 
household, most of them had access 
to Paul’s ear and free entrance to 
the back staircase of the palace. 
This rendered these gentlemen very 
unpopular with us; we soon dis- 
covered that every little accident 
and word that dropped was re- 
ported. It is not worth while to 
record all their names; one, how- 
ever must be mentioned, as he 
came of great consequence. This 
was Araktchejeff, a colonel of Artil- 
lery at Gachina, whose name will be 
recorded in history as an object of 
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terror in Russia through the reigns 
of Paul and his son Alexander. 
Araktchejeff’s outward appearance 
was like that of a tall monkey in 
regimentals; his figure was spare, 
dry, and muscular, and his carriage 
quite the reverse of graceful, as he 
stooped very much and had a long, 
thin neck, on which one might have 
studied the anatomy of the veins, 
muscles, &c:; in addition to this he 
had a sort of convulsive twitching 
of his chin. His ears were large 
and fleshy, head big, very ill-shaped, 
and carried on one side; the face 
was sallow, cheeks hollow, nose 
large and square, nostrils dilated, 
mouth large, and forehead promi- 
nent: to complete the picture, he 
had deep-lying grey eyes, and the 
whole expression of the countenance 
Was a singular mixture of intelli- 
gence and wickedness. Being the 
son of a country gentleman, he had 
been received as a cadet into the 
Artillery School, where he distin- 
guished himself so much by his 
capacity and application, that he 
Was very soon promoted to the rank 
of officer, and appointed teacher of 
geometry; but he turned out such 
a tyrant, and was so cruel to the 
cadets, that he was soon removed 
to a marching company of Artillery, 
part of which was sent to Gachina 
and Araktchejeff along with it. 
There he soon attracted Paul’s 
attention; and by his superior 
cleverness, severity, and indefati- 
gable watchfulness by day and by 
night, became the factotum of the 
garrison, the terror of every one in 
the place, and obtained the Grand 
Duke’s entire confidence. It must 
be admitted that he was most faith- 
fully attached to his master; most 
zealous to serve him, and most care- 
ful of the safety of the Emperor’s 
person. He possessed great talents 
for establishing method and order 
in every department, and for main- 
taining them with a severity which 
amounted to frantic tyranny. Such 
was Araktchejeff. On Paul’s acces- 
sion he was breveted major-general, 
appointed chief of the Preobrajensky 
Foot-guards, and Commandant of 
St. Petersburg. Having personally 
served in the Artillery, he main- 
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tained great influence over this 
branch of the service, and was 
finally appointed Grand-Master of 
the Ordnance, in which department 
he rendered eminent services. This 
man was so violent and tyrannical 
that a very amiable young woman 
he-married, finding it impossible to 
live with him, left his house and re- 
turned to that of her mother. It is 
a most fortunate circumstance that 
cruel, revengeful, and tyrannical 
men are always cowards and afraid 
of dying. Araktchejeff formed no 
exception to this rule ; he was always 
surrounded with guards, seldom 
slept two nights running in the 
same bed, had his dinner dressed 
in a private kitchen by a confiden- 
tial cook, who was his mistress, and 
when he dined at home, always had 
his doctor to taste every dish before he 
partook of it, this functionary always 
attending at breakfast and other 
meals for the same purpose. This 
ferocious man was utterly incapable 
of a tender passion, but at the same 
time most profligate in his habits. 

Nevertheless, Araktchejeff had 
two great merits; he was impar- 
tial in the administration of justice, 
and economical of the public money. 
During Paul’s reign he certainly 
did much to exasperate public feel- 
ing, and create discontent with the 
government; but the Emperor, 
being himself naturally generous, 
clever, and intelligent, put some 
bounds to Araktchejeff’s severity, 
and finally banished him. But 
when after Paul’s death Alexander 
employed him again, and allowed 
his influence to extend itself to 
such an extent in every department 
of the State, that he actually enjoyed 
all the power of a Prime Minister, 
Count Araktchejeff became really a 
scourge to the empire, and led 
Alexander into that precarious 
position in which he was placed at 
the moment of his death, at Tagan- 
rog, and which resulted in the re- 
bellion that broke out on the acces- 
sion of the Emperor Nicholas, whose 
first public act of conciliation was 
to dismiss and banish Count Arakt- 
chejeff. 

Of the other public men of this 
reign I shall only mention Count 


















































































































Rostopchin, subsequently Governor- 
General of Moscow in 1812, a man 
of great talent and energy, very 
sarcastic and satirical, was Aide-de- 
camp-General, and for a_ time 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Count 
Panin, also a talented and _high- 
spirited, but cold and proud man, 
held the same office for some time. 
Admiral Ribas, a Maltese, had dis- 
tinguished himself in the Turkish 
wars under Catherine, with General 
Count Pahlen and Admiral Litta: 
he was a man of great enterprise, 
and the person who first laid the 
foundations of the conspiracy against 
Paul, but he died before it came to 
maturity. I shall close this list 
with General Nelidoff, a cousin of 
the young lady mentioned above, 
an excellent young man, possessed 
of great influence with the Em- 
peror, and who in conjunction with 
Mademoiselle Nelidoff, did his ut- 
most to mitigate the hardships of 
those days, restore worthy men to 
favour, and alleviate the fate of 
those who were doomed to suffer. 
And now for the ladies of the court. 

We have already seen how the 
Baroness, afterwards Countess and 
Princess Lieven, was placed at 
court. She was governess of the 
Imperial family, the friend and 
adviser of the Empress, and pos- 
sessed the rarest qualities of mind 
and temper, being both frank and 
firm, so that she made the Emperor 
himself respect her opinion; she 
subsequently introduced her two 
friends, the Countess Pahlen and 
Madame de Renne, to be Dames 
d@Honneur for the two Grand 
Duchesses, Elizabeth and Anne. 
I should here mention that Count 
Pahlen, the husband of the former 
lady, was also brought to St. Peters- 
burg, appointed to the command of 
the Horse Guards, and made In- 
spector of Heavy Cavalry ; he was 
subsequently joint Military Governor 
of St. Petersburg with the Grand 
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Duke Alexander, and at the time of 
Paul’s death also Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Postmaster-General, so 
that in fact he was in possession of 
the keys to the secrets of the whole 
empire, no one being able to move 
without his knowledge. 

Now that the reader has been 
made acquainted with the singular 
character of those extraordinary 
times, and with most of the prin- 
cipal actors, I shall resume my 
account so as to place in chrono- 
logical order the various occur- 
rences of Paul’s short reign.* 


Further Characteristics of the 
Emperor. 


W—— Hall, §th February, 1847. 


Here I am once more again, after 
a lapse of seven years, but not 
under similar circumstances. I 
am now a widower, and have no 
longer my dear Julia to impart life, 
spirits, and animation to me, and to 
stimulate my moral and intellectual 
faculties to activity. It was to 
gratify her wishes that I commenced 
writing this narrative; she had 
pleasure in hearing it read, and to 
please her was all I desired in life. 
I have no longer this motive, and 
indisposed as I feel myself to con- 
tinue my work, I must nevertheless 
exert myself to finish it, and con- 
duct the poor Emperor Paul to the 
end of his earthly carecr; and as 
my Julia often entreated me to do, 
expose to the world the truth con- 
cerning that tragical event, the 
catastrophe ending in his death. 
Blessed be God, who kept me clear 
from all participation in that crime !+ 

I have represented Paul I. as 
being a sincerely pious man, imbued 
with the fear of God; he was really 
benevolent, generous, of a forgiving 
temper, ready to confess his errors, 
a lover of truth, and a hater of 
falsehood and deception, ever 
anxious to promote justice, and 


* Domestic afflictions, which occurred immediately after the MSS, had been completed 





thus far, prevented General S 
logical order.— Editor. 


» as we shall see, from observing anything like a chrono- 


T At the time these lines were written, the General was upwards of seventy years of 
age; they give evidence of a strong and enduring affection: the object of it was, indeed, 
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repress every abuse of authority, 
especially venality and corruption. 
Unfortunately, all these good and 
praiseworthy qualities were ren- 
dered useless to himself and to the 
empire by a total want of modera- 
tion, an extreme irritability of 
temper, and an irrational and im- 
patient expectation of implicit 
obedience. ‘The least hesitation in 
fulfilling his orders, or the slightest 
irregularity in the service, was 
visited with the severest reproof, 
and even with punishment, and 
this without respect of persons. 
Paul was not easily influenced, be- 
cause, believing himself to be right, 
he was tenacious of his own 
opinions, and he was so excitable 
and so easily put out of humour 
by a slight provocation, that he 
sometimes looked perfectly furious. 
He was quite conscious of this 
and felt it deeply, lamenting his 
own irritability, but he had not 
strength enough to conquer his own 
violence. 

The petulance of Paul’s disposi- 
tion, and his extravagant strictness 
and severity towards officers, made 
the service very unpleasant. Fre- 
quently for trifling faults or mis- 
takes in the words of command 
officers were sent off from the 
parade-ground to other regiments 
at a great distance, and this occurred 
so frequently, that when we mounted 
guard we used to put a few hundred 
roubles, in bank-notes, into the 
breast of our coats so as not to be 
left penniless when suddenly sent 
away. On three several occasions I 
have lent money to brother officers 
who had neglected this precaution. 
This kind of treatment made officers 
very nervous and uncomfortable, 
and many left the service altoge- 
ther and retired to their estates in 
consequence, whilst others left the 
army and passed over into the civil 
service. In consequence of all this 
promotion was very rapid for those 
who had good nerves, and I for one 
ran up very fast. From being sub- 


lieutenant of the Horse Guards at 
the Emperor’s accession in 1796, 
T ran through all the grades up to 
full colonel by June, 1799, and out 
of one 


hundred and thirty-two 
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officers who were in the regiment 
at the former date, only myself and 
one other remained in it at the 
Emperor’s death. It was as bad or 
worse in those regiments in which 
the tyranny of Araktchejeff and the 
other ‘ Gachinois’ was less restrained 
than with us. As may be conceived 
this system kept the families to 
which officers belonged in a state of 
perpetual fear and anxiety, and one 
may almost say that St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and indeed all Russia, 
were in astate of constant mourning. 

Although the aristocracy was of 
course extremely careful to conceal 
its discontent and its grievances, 
the expression of the former some- 
times broke out, and during the 
coronation at Moscow the Emperor 
could not avoid perceiving it. But 
the lower classes of the people, 
‘the million, greeted the Emperor 
with such enthusiasm, whenever an 
occasion offered, that he attributed 
the coldness and apparent want of 
affection of the nobility only to 
moral corruption and Jacobinical 
leanings. As regards the moral 
corruption he was certainly so far 
right,.as in many instances several 
of the most discontented had 
smiling faces and smooth words of 
flattery when he addressed them in- 
dividually, which Paul, with his 
frank and honest nature, never sus- 
pected to be duplicity, particularly 
as he often declared ‘that being 
ready and willing to grant a legal 
trial and full redress to any one 
who thought themselves aggricved 
or unjustly treated, he had no fear 
of being unjust.’ It was, however, 
his arbitrary mode of proceeding 
that alienated the affections of the 
noblesse, and sowed the seeds of 
discontent in every corner of the 
empire. 

I make no apology for introducing 
here an anecdote of Paul’s reign, 
in illustration of his extraordinary 
character and mode of db arypmn 
I have already mentioned that grass 
green was formerly the colour worn 
by the Russian army and white by 
the navy, and that Paul had 
changed them both into dark green, 
of a bluish tint, so as to render it 
more like the blue worn by the 
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Prussian army. This dye being 
made of mineral substances, which 
settled down at the bottom of the 
vats, it became a matter of great 
difficulty to manufacture a large 
quantity of cloth of precisely the 
same shade. The troops were how- 
ever to appear in the new uniforms 
by a certain day, at the manceuvres 
at Gachina, and it was necessary to 
procure a large quantity of cloth 
dyed in piece. But everything had 
to be done in such a hurry that the 
commissariat department had no 
time to sort the different shades for 
the several brigades and divisions, 
so that in many regiments there 
was some difference of tint in the 
uniform. Paul observing this im- 
mediately, was very angry, and 
forthwith sealed a pattern with his 
own seal, and issued a severe re- 
script to the Board of Manufactures, 
ordering that the crown factories 
should all make the cloth of pre- 
cisely the same colour and shade as 
per pattern. My father was then 
Vice-President of this Board, and in 
fact the manager of the whole de- 
partment, for Prince Usoupoff, the 
President, never did anything. The 
Emperor ordered, therefore, Lieut.- 
General Lamp, President of the 
War Office, to recommend this 
affair to my father’s special atten- 
tion ; and the latter, in consequence, 
issued a circular order to the crown 
manufactories, embodying his Ma- 
jesty’s commands and desiring them 
to report immediately by return of 
st. 

The reports were sent in almost 
simultaneously, and represented 
that the nature of the dye rendered 
it impossible to make cloth dyed in 
piece of exactly the same shade 
throughout, and my father commu- 
nicated this to General Lamp. Just 
at the moment a sort of grippe was 
very prevalent at St. Petersburg, 
terminating fatally in’ many in- 
stances, and my father was seized 
with this disorder, becoming very 
ill indeed, with high fever and a 
tendency to delirium. Of course 
perfect quiet was ordered for him. 

Meanwhile General Lamp carried 
his portfolio to Gachina, where the 
Emperor then resided; and on his 
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arrival found his Majesty on horse- 
back just going to a review. The 
Emperor asked whether there was 
anything new or important, and the 
General answered, ‘ Nothing of in- 
terest except a letter from Vice- 
President S———, with an answer 
from the manufacturers, who one 
and all informed him that it was 
utterly impossible to dye the cloth 
in piece of exactly the same shade.’ 
‘What, impossible! said the Em- 
peror; ‘very well.” Withoutsaying 
another word Paul dismounted, 
went into the palace, and imme- 
diately despatched a special feld- 
jager to Count Pahlen, Military 
Governor of St. Petersburg, with 
the following order :-— 


‘Banish out of the town Privy 
Councillor § , dismissed from 
the service, and send the messenger 
back immediately with a report of 
this order having been executed. 

(Signed) ‘ Pauvt.’ 


I was sitting watching my poor 
father in a room adjoining his 
cabinet, when Major-General Lisano- 
vitch, the Police-Master, an intimate 
friend of the family, came in and 
asked me, ‘What is your father 
doing?’ I replied, ‘Lying in the 
next room, as I fear, on his death- 
bed.’ ‘Indeed,’ replied Lisanovitch; 
*I must nevertheless see him, as I 
have an order from the Emperor to 
communicate to him instantly’ 
With this he went into the inner 
room and I followed him. 

My poor father’s face was quite 
purple, and he was scarcely con- 
scious of what went on about him. 
Lisanovitch called out to him, 
‘ Alexander, Alexandrovitsch!’ twice, 
and my father rousing himself a 
little, said, ‘Who are you? what 
do you want?” ‘Iam Lisanovitch, 
the Police-Master, don’t you know 
me? My father replied, ‘Oh, 
Wassily Ivanitsch, it is you. Iam 
very ill, what do you want?’ ‘Here, 
sir, is an order for you from the 
Emperor.’ My father opened the 
paper, and I placed myself so as to 
be able to read and at the same time 
observe the effect on my father’s face. 
He read the paper, rubbed his eyes, 
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and exclaimed, ‘Good God! but 
what have I done?” ‘I don’t know 
anything, except that I must send 
you away out of St. Petersburg.’ 
*But you see, my dear friend, in 
what a state Iam.’ ‘I cannot help 
that; I must obey orders. I shall 
leave a police officer in the house to 
witness your removal, and will go 
myself immediately to report your 
state to Count Pahlen: you had 
better send your son to him too.’ 

I thanked God when I saw my 
poor father grow pale, after having 
been previously quite purple, for I 
feared he might have had an apo- 
plectic stroke. My dear mother, 
who was all energy and presence of 
mind in moments of difficulty, 
knowing that the Emperor would 
be inexorable at first, sent imme- 
diately to our villa, situate a couple 
of miles out of town, to have a bed 
prepared in the gardener’s room, 
which was heated with a stove: it 
was in winter but not very cold; 
she also ordered a coach to be pre- 
pared and sent for a doctor. 

I went to Count Pahlen, who was 
very much attached to my father, 
and had been very kind to me on 
several occasions. ‘ Here is a pretty 
job,’ said he; ‘will you have a glass 
of Lafitte?’* ‘I don’t want any 
Lafitte, but I want you to let my 
father remain where he is.’ ‘ That 
is impossible; dites & votre pére 
qu'il sait combien je l’aime et que 
je n’y puis rien, que si l’un de nous 
deux doit aller au diable c’est lui 
qui doit y aller. Qu’il sorte de la 
ville coite qui cofite, aprés cela 
nous verrons 4 ce qu’on peut faire; 
mais pourquoi diable est il ren- 
voyé? asked the Count. ‘ Ni moi 
ni mon pére n’en savons rien” I 
then shook hands and went away. 

On returning home I found every- 
thing ready for my father’s re- 
moval; my dear mother had been 
indefatigable, had wrapped him well 
up in fur clothing, and got a bed 
made in the carriage into which he 
was lifted, she herself sitting along- 
side and the doctor following in 
another carriage. In three hours 
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after the order had been issued my 
father had already passed the bar- 
riers of the city. The police officer 
made his report to Count Pahlen to 
that effect, he being Governor, and 
the latter sent back the field-jager to 
the Emperor to report that the order 
of banishment had been executed. 

In the evening I went to see my 
father; both my mother and the 
doctor were with him and no serious 
consequences were anticipated. 
But, alas, he gota slight touch of 
palsy from which he never re- 
covered. Two days after this oc- 
curred, it was announced that the 
Emperor and the whole court were 
to be in town the next morning; a 
guard was ordered as usual, and it 
was my turn for duty. Out of one 
hundred and six men, of which my 
squadron consisted, ninety-six were 
to be on parade, mounted, which is 
a large number. As it was usual 
that when one of a certain name 
suffered punishment, all others 
bearing the same name were made 
to suffer too, my appearance on 
parade just when my father had 
been dismissed the service and 
banished, became rather a nervous 
affair; but there was no help for it, 
appear I must with my whole 
squadron. I knew, indeed, that it 
was well drilled; but mistakes 
might occur, and the consequences 
might be most serious to myself: 
not only to myself, but to my 
squadron, and even to the whole 
regiment; as had happened more 
than once under similar circum- 
stances, 

Our commanding officer, Prince 
Galitzin, ordered my squadron out 
(on the previous day) to make a re- 
hearsal of the parade, and the 
officers and men were so nervous 
that everything went wrong; the 
general was in despair. I begged 
him, however, to be quiet and not find 
fault and all would go well. I my- 
self praised the men, ordered them to 
go to the vapour bath, and afterwards 
eat a good substantial supper and 
go quietly to bed. As to the officers, 
who ran the greatest risk, I begged 


* It was a starding joke that the Count always offered a glass of Lafitte to any one 
that got into a scrape, 
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of them to think of nothing, but 
only listen to the words of com- 
mand. I gave strict orders at the 
barracks not to have my men called 
up until I should come myself. In 
those days the soldiers all wore 
curls and thick pigtails, with plenty 
of powder and pomatum, and dress- 
ing the hair took a long time, as we 
had only two perruquiers in each 
squadron ; so that the men, when 
preparing for a parade, were obliged 
to sit up all night for their ‘ frisure.* 
This would never have done in my 
precarious position, where every- 
thing depended on the state of the 
men’s nerves; and I therefore got 
all the hair dressers of the regiment 
together to dress up my squadron, 
by which means I was enabled to 
allow the men a good long sleep. 
At five o’clock in the morning I 
had them called up, and at nine 
o’clock men and horses were all 
ready, and when drawn up before 
the barracks looked fresh and in 
good spirits. I mounted my fine 
bay mare, Le Chevalier d’Eon, gave 
the men a cheer, then the word of 
command, and marched off to the 
palace. 

At first the Emperor looked 
sulky, but I gave the word of com- 
mand with redoubled energy, the 
officers and men did their duty 
admirably, and his Majesty, to his 
own astonishment I believe, was so 
much pleased, that he came to 
praise me twice. Everything, in 
fact, went right for me, for the 
squadron, for the regiment, and for 
my father; indeed, for every one 
that had to speak to his Imperial 
Majesty that day, for a storm of 
this kind affected all who came 
near him, whether male or female, 
not excepting his own family. 

I must now beg of the reader to 
accompany me once more to Ga- 
china, and we must also go back 
to the moment at which the Em- 
peror signed the order for my 
father’s dismissal and banishment. 
With the same pen he appointed 
Senator Arskenewski Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Manufactures, 
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in place of my father, and by a 
special rescript, directed him to 
enforce his orders respecting the 
colours of the cloth. Arskenewski 
was a very intelligent and excellent 
man, and known to be a particular 
friend and admirer of my father. 
This the Emperor too was aware of, 
for on most occasions they voted 
together in the Senate, and Paul 
had ofter sided with them; it is 
therefore evident that in the nomi- 
nation of Arskenewski, there was 
no animosity against my father. 
Without an hour’s delay, for the 
very minutes were of importance, 
the new Vice-President took his 
seat at the board: Prince Usoupoff, 
the President, could neither give 
any explanation of what had oc- 
curred, nor offer any suggestion as 
to what should be done. Arske- 
newski examined himself into the 
business, went then and consulted 
my father, and finding that nothing 
else was to be done more than what 
my father had done, and rather than 
incur any further responsibility, he 
presented a petition to the Emperor 
requesting permission to leave the 
service, and enclosed a letter to his 
Majesty explaining the motives of 
his request. In the mean time, 
Beklisheff, the Attorney-General of 
the Senate, who was in fact Minister 
of Justice, recommended my father 
to write a short letter to the Em- 
peror expressing his sorrow at 
having incurred his heavy dis- 
pleasure. This and Arskenewski’s 
petition he took care to present to 
Paul immediately after his return 
from the parade at which I had re- 
ceived so much praise. The Emperor 
had himself just recovered from the 
grippe, and felt still unwell in conse- 
quence ; and on hearing how roughly 
the sentence of banishment had been 
carried out he was much moved. 
He called in the Procureur-General, 
and with tears in his eyes requested 
him to wait immediately on my 
father, apologize for his petulance, 
for the cruel injustice of which he 
had been guilty, and entreat his 
forgiveness. After this kind mes- 


* This was a part of the Prussian system of which some people are so much enamoured. 
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sage, he sent every day, sometimes 
twice, to inquire about my father’s 
health, and when he was at length 
able to go out and wait on his 
Majesty, a most touching scene of 
reconciliation took place in Bekli- 
sheff’s presence: my father being of 
course restored to his former posi- 
tion. 

This occurrence was most unfor- 
tunate for the Emperor in public 
estimation, both my parents being 
very much loved and respected; 
indeed, there were not two more 
popular people in Petersburg, and 
deservedly so, from their kindness 
and benevolence to those who were 
oppressed or distressed, and their 

liteness to all. During the few 

ays of my father’s banishment, and 
afterwards on his return home, con- 
stant inquiries were made for him; 
and the detestation people felt for 
the treatment he had experienced 
was loudly expressed, and in no 
measured terms, both in conversa- 
tion and in letters which arrived 
from Moscow and the interior. It 
may appear incredible that, in a 
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country subject to the autocratic 
rule of a sovereign whose power 
was not limited by constitutional 
rules and customs, and whose 
natural violence was untamable, 
so much ‘freedom of blame’ should 
have been used; but the old Rus- 
sian spirit was then still in exist- 
ence, and not to be silenced by 
severity or police regulations. 

With a man of the Emperor 
Paul’s character, so anxious to do 
right and so generous in his dispo- 
sition, how differently things might 
have happened if Count Pahlen had 
taken advantage of my father’s 
severe illness and used the police- 
master’s report, thereby giving the 
Emperor time to reflect and ex- 
amine the cause of provocation. 
But it did not suit the plans of 
Count Pahlen and those who acted 
with him, to allow Paul to repent; 
his doom was sealed, he was to 
perish. Whenever Pahlen heard 
high words of criticism, he used to 
call the speakers to order saying, 
‘ Messieurs! Jean f.... qui parle 
brave homme qui agit.’ 
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SPECTRUM ANALYSIS AND THE SUN’S PHYSICAL 
CONSTITUTION. 


* TJOW far is it possible for man 
to obtain acquaintance with 
the heavenly bodies to which he is 
denied bodily access? is an old 
question, co-ordinate in time with 
the existence of science; but it was 
long before any answer was ob- 
tained or obtainable. It is only in 
our own time that anything beyond 
one item of the answer has been 
satisfactorily given. For the in- 
struments which we can bring to 
bear on terrestial objects are here 
unavailable: only one sense, that of 
sight, can be of any use; all else 
must consist of inductive researches 
founded on terrestial phenomena, 
aided by deductions from general 
laws founded on such inductions, 
if indeed general laws are at all to 
be hoped for in such matters. This 
indirectness of our knowledge, 
while it increases the difficulty, adds 
also to the fascinations of the in- 
quiry; for man delights in the un- 
known more than the known, and 
in the unknowabie more than either. 
The present paper is intended 
briefly to review what has yet been 
definitely ascertained with regard 
to the central body of our own sys- 
tem, especially by the late disco- 
veries in ‘Spectrum Analysis.’ 

The first relations between our 
own planet and the sun that were 
discovered were the simplest, viz., 
those concerning position in space 
and the laws regulating this. It is 
not needful here to recapitulate the 
successive stages by which these 
were determined. We pass over all 
detail concerning the Ptolemaic 
epicycles, the Copernican establish- 
ment of the sun as the centre of the 
system, Kepler’s laws of planetary 
motion, and the final summation of 
all these in the one all-pervading 
law of Newtonian gravitation. But 
there is one thought which must 
arise if we compare the influence 
which these, the first discoveries as 
to the heavenly bodies, exerted on 
the history of mankind with that 
which the present investigations 
are exciting in thinking men, and 
this cannot be passed over. The 


removal of the earth from the centre 
of the universe, which it had so 
long occupied in the orthodox 
science of philosophers, was the 
death-blow to all those superstitions 
which had made man the sole end 
of creation, and had placed the in- 
numerable worlds of God’s making 
under his feet. He could no longer 
regard himself as the head of all 
finite things. He gazed on the stars, 
and shrunk into insignificance. But 
now it is a different error that needs 
correction. Men of science, seein 
how small our earth is, compare 
with the countless suns of space, 
are forgetting that still we do form 
an integral part, however diminu- 
tive, of the one system. The dis- 
covery that the sun, and probably 
the stars, nay, even the unformed 
nebulz, consist of material particles 
of the same chemical nature as 
those of which we ourselves are 
made, must call us back to the recog- 
nition of this fact, and cause us to 
remember that, although in nature 
there is a great and a small, that 
the small is not worthless; nay, in 
one point of view, it is co-ordinate, 
if not commensurate, with the great. 
Let us now see how our know- 
ledge of the sun’s chemistry has 
been obtained. Every one knows 
that a ray of white light passed 
through a prism of glass gives rise 
to a sheet of light no longer colour- 
less, but varying from red to violet. 
If this sheet be intercepted by a 
screen, there will be seen on the 
screen a line of light at one end 
red, then passing successively into 
orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
finally purple. This experiment 
constitutes Newton’s celebrated de- 
composition of light. But some 
may not know that if great care be 
taken to obtain our original white 
ray sufficiently fine, and if several 
prisms be employed, this coloured 
band (or spectrum) is found to be 
traversed by a number of black 
lines, some single, some in groups, 
which have been carefully mapped, 
measured, and numbered by various 
eminent observers for the sake of 
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identification and reference. In the 
original map of Fraunhofer’s, from 
a spectrum obtained by a prism, 
these were, except in prominent 
instances, obscure and indistinct; 
but in the later maps of Kirchoff 
and Brewster they can be recog- 
nized as easily as the cells in a 
section of wood, or the stars in a 
constellation. This is the first step 
in our inquiry; the recognition of 
dark lines differing from each other 
in intensity, and crossing the pris- 
matic spectrum in positions fixed 
but not regular. We now turn for 
a moment to chemistry. 

In ascertaining what metals are 
or are not present in any given 
substance, chemists have long been 
used to notice that certain metals 
imparted special colours to the flame 
of the blowpipe. Lithium produces 
a crimson flame, sodium a yellow, 
potassium a purple, calcium a red, 
strontium a bright crimson, barium 
@ green, and so on. But in prac- 
tice it was found difficult to see 
some of these in the presence of 
others. The yellow light of sodium 
(to which the colour of our gas and 
lamp flames is due) is too strong 
to allow the purple of potassium 
to appear; by looking, however, 
through a blue glass the yellow 
rays are cut off, and then the purple 
becomes visible. Chemists then 
were prepared to recognize differ- 
ences in the flames of different sub- 
stances. Besides this, the question 
had been mooted, ‘Are the pris- 
matic spectra of artificial lights the 
same, or not the same, as that of 
white sunlight?’ Experiments had 
been tried, and it was found that in 
general character they agreed; but 
that in some of them a few bright 
lines were found to cross the spec- 
trum, instead of black lines, as was 
expected. This was, however, re- 
garded as an unexplained anomaly, 
and not followed up by any investi- 
gator. No theory had as yet ac- 
counted for the black lines even in 
the solar spectrum. Only the idea 
of comparing the spectra of different 
flames had been suggested. 

At this point the subject was 
taken up by Kirchoff and Bunsen. 
Their first step was to observe the 
spectra of the vapours of single 
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salts. Previously Miller had ob- 
served the spectra of alcohol flames 
with salts introduced into them; 
but Kirchoff and Bunsen, by em- 
ploying a higher temperature, va- 
porised the volatile salts, and ob- 
served the spectra of the luminous 
vapours. This was a very important 
step, for the essentially simple cha- 
racter of these spectra (consisting 
in some instances of only one or two 
coloured lines) had been hidden 
under the continuous spectrum of 
the alcohol in Miller’s experiments. 
Continuing their investigations 
they easily reached the following 
results:—1. Any compound salts,. 
if volatile, produced the same spec- 
trum if they contained the same 
metal. 2. Salts containing various 
metals produced a spectrum made 
up of the spectra corresponding to 
the several metals contained in the 
salts. Here then was a means of 
chemical analysis of volatile salts, 
very delicate, and yet easy and 
rapid of application. For salts not 
volatile at ordinary temperatures, 
and requiring great heat, they used 
the electric spark produced by one 
of Ruhmkorff’s inductive coils, and 
so obtained the spectra of most 
of the heavy metals; but for chemi- 
cal purposes in this case the com- 
mon methods are not likely to be at 
all superseded, as ease and rapidity, 
the two essential necessities of a 
new method, are not obtained. It 
now became necessary to find some 
accurate means of comparing the 
spectra of the different metals. 
Some common standard, accessible 
and verifiable by all scientific men, 
must be fixed on; and what could 
be more fitting than the solar spec- 
trum, with the dark Fraunhofer 
lines intersecting it? No artificial 
standard could be so accurate; no 
standard less general would be so 
readily accepted. It was only ne- 
cessary to so arrange an apparatus 
that the solar spectrum should be 
shut off from half the slit through 
which light was admitted to the 
prisms, and that the light from the 
luminous vapour should be reflected 
(by the internal surfaces of other 
prisms to insure total reflection) 
into this portion of the slit. The 
spectrum of the metal and that of 
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the sun being thus seen one imme- 
diately over the other, the exact 
relative positions of the bright lines 
in the metal spectrum and the dark 
ones in the sun’s could be deter- 
mined and mapped. 

When Kirchoff was instituting 
such a comparison as the above in 
the special case of the sodium spec- 
trum, he found that the sodium 
lines were coincident with dark 
lines in the solar spectrum. Nor 
was such a coincidence in this 
special instance altogether unex- 
pected. It had already been no- 
ticed by Foucault. In order, how- 
ever, to ascertain how much light 
could be allowed to traverse the 
sodium spectrum without oblite- 
rating the bright lines, Kirchoff 
allowed full sunlight to shine 
through the sodium flame. To his 
great astonishment the bright lines 
became dark. He afterwards tried 
various powerful artificial lights in 
place of sunlight, and always found 
the same change of bright lines into 
dark ones taking place, providing 
the artificial lights were sufiiciently 
more intense than the sodium 
flame. He explained this to be a 
special case of a general theorem 
propounded by him, ‘ That any body 
which has the capability of emitting 
any particular ray of heat (or light) 
has also the power of absorbing this 
same ray; and that the ratio be- 
tween these powers of absorption 
and emission is, at a given tempe- 
rature, the same for all bodies.’ For 
instance, if the light passed through 
the sodium flame from some other 
source be greatly more intense than 
the sodium flame itself, then the 
light absorbed by the sodium flame 
would be much greater than the 
light emitted from it, and conse- 
quently the lines would appear 
dark; but if the light transmitted 
be much less intense than that of 
the sodium flame, then the light 
absorbed would be less than the 
light emitted, and the lines would 
appear bright. Of course the de- 
termination of the ratio of these 
intensities involves mathematical 
investigations too abstruse for our 
present purpose, but the extreme 
cases are not difficult to understand. 
_ Confirmatory experiments were 
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next entered on by several ob- 
servers, of which perhaps the most 
elegant is due to Crookes. He 
found that if by burning a piece of 
sodium a room were filled with its 
vapour, so that any light in the 
room should burn with the peculiar 
sodium light, and then in front of 
such flame a small bead of soda-salt 
were burnt, then the smaller flame 
appeared to the eye surrounded 
with a dark back ground, caused by 
the excess of absorption over emis- 
sion on the outer and cooler part of 
the smaller flame. 

Of course the next point was to 
examine the spectra of other flames 
in comparison with the solar spec- 
trum, and to ascertain if they too 
could have their bright lines 
changed into dark ones in similar 
circumstances. The experiments 
with lithium were successful, as 
also, though in a less degree, those 
with calcium, barium, strontium, 
and potassium. Enough, however, 
was certainly ascertained to insure 
the truth of the general theorem. 

The delicacy of these observations 
is so great that a two-millionth of a 
grain has been detected by their 
means in the case of sodium... This 
power of discovering minute quan- 
tities of a substance led, in the hands 
of Bunsen and Kirchoff, to two im- 
portant results: first, the fact that 
many substances formerly esteemed 
to be rare and confined to special 
localities were in reality widely dis- 
tributed: lithium and strontium, 
for instance, were found in many 
substances where their presence 
had not been at all suspected; se- 
condly, two new elements were 
found, cesium and rubidium, which 
occur in certain mineral waters in 
such minute quantities that only 
three or four grains of the chlorides 
of these metals are contained ina 
ton of the water examined. 5 

Mr. Crookes found a third metal, 
thallium, previously unknown, in 
some residue from a sulphuric-acid 
manufacture. In this case also 
the quantities were equally minute. 

These results, only to be equalled 
in delicacy by micrometrical mea- 
surements under the microscope, 
give us a means of investigating the 
composition of the smallest quan- 
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tities of inorganic matter chemically 
as minute and truthful as that 
accomplished for organic matter 
physiologically by a powerful mag- 
nifier. The practical results cannot 
fail to be valuable and interesting. 
Already is it introduced for search- 
ing into the nature of the flames of 
furnaces in various arts at different 
temperatures. It has been success- 
fully used by Roscoe in the steel- 
making process of Bessemer in this 
way. 

But we must no longer dwell on 
these subtle and minute powers of 
the process. We have yet to con- 
sider how it rivals not only the 
delicacy of the microscope but also 
the space-penetrating "power of the 
telescope: how it teaches us not 
only the hitherto unrevealed nature 
of terrestrial bodies, but also that of 
the sun, and of bodies more distant 
still. 

We now come to the connexion 
of these observations with the con- 
stitution of the solar atmosphere. 
It was found, that not only the 
bright lines in the sodium spec- 
trum, but also those of many other 
metals, were exactly coincident with 
the dark lines in the solar spec- 
trum. For instance, in the case of 
iron no less than sixty such lines 
were found to precisely correspond. 
This cannot be accidental. By the 
theory of chances we find that the 
probability of this being an accident 
is to the probability of the two 
phenomena being connected, as one 
million billionths to one. In other 
words, the evidence in favour of the 
connexion is greater than we as yet 
possess for any scientific theory, 
except that of gravitation. It seems 
certain then that the solar rays 
have come through a vapour of 
iron, for in no other way can we 
connect these two phenomena. 

But where is this iron vapour? 
Manifestly in the sun’s atmosphere, 
or in our own. It cannot well exist 
in the almost vacuum between 
these. Now if it existed in our at- 
mosphere, as the rays of light from 
the sun traverse a larger extent of 
it at sunrise and sunset than they 
do at mid-day, we should expect 
the dark lines to be stronger when 
the sun is near the horizon than at 
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No such difference is 
observable. We are left no alter- 
native then. The iron must be in 
the sun’s atmosphere. And if this 
be true for iron, it is so for all 
metals, the bright lines in whose 
spectra coincide with the dark ones 
in the solar spectrum. The metals 
calcium, magnesium, sodium, chro- 
nium, as well as iron, are thus found 
to be present in the sun, and, besides 
these, small quantities of barium, 
copper, and zine. To a certain ex- 
tent, then, we become acquainted 
with the constitution of the solar 
atmosphere ; but does this tell us 
anything of the inner constitution 
of the sun’s nucleus? Yes. For in 
order to reverse the bright lines 
into dark ones there must be 
behind the atmosphere containing 
these metals a solid or liquid nu- 
cleus, heated at least to a white 
heat. Weare thus driven back to 
the older views of the nature of the 
sun, and are compelled to reject the 
modern theories of Arago and others 
as to the main body of the sun 
being a dark cold mass. Kirchoff 
also infers several results which we 
can here only recapitulate, viz., 
that in the sun’s atmosphere clouds 
are formed as in our own; but of 
course not merely of water vapour 
as with us, but of a complex 
chemical constitution. That these 
clouds are, as with us, frequently 
arranged in planes parallel to each 
other, whose centres approximately 
lie in prolonged radii from the sun’s 
centre: that such clouds will suffi- 
ciently account for all observed 
phenomena of what we call spots on 
the sun: that a system of winds 
analogous to what would take place 
on the earth, had we no variations 
of winter and swmmer, of day and 
night, does exist in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere: and finally, that from this 
may probably be explained the fact 
that the spots exist most abundantly 
in the sun’s equatorial regions. 
Space will not allow us to com- 
pletely investigate all these sub- 
sidiary questions. We must sum 
up our main results. 

Whither then does all this lead ? 
What end have we gained? We 
have first a strong confirmation of 
what is called the nebular theory of 
R 


other times. 
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Laplace. For this physical consti- 
tution of the sun, with a solid nu- 
cleus and gaseous incandescent at- 
mosphere, is just what his theory 
requires. And a further confirma- 
tion has been obtained by the very 
latest observations; for it is found 
that the spectra of the yet unre- 
solved nebulz, the chaotic nuclei of 
future planets, indicate the existence 
of hydrogen, nitrogen, and other 
elements, all known to us terres- 
trials, and pointing to a common 
origin between our system and the 
infinitely distant constellations of 
extra-solar space. 

We have the strongest encourage- 
ment to hope for vast extension of 
the knowledge of the human race. 
It is but a few years since the de- 
termination of the existence of any 
chemical element in the sun seemed 
as wild and visionary as it now 
does to ascertain the nature of 
the organic or even animal life in 
any of the heavenly bodies. We 
have once more impressed upon us 
that the motto of science must be 
literally and exactly Nil desperan- 
dum. 

We have dimly suggested a path 
or ascertaining whether the so- 
called elements are simple or com- 
pound bodies; for it is found that 
the spectra of the elements differ at 
different temperatures. This may 
be due, as Kirchoff thinks, merely 
to an increased intensity in portions 
of the spectra at high temperatures, 
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which are invisible to our weak 
senses at a lower heat; but it may 
also be due to chemical changes in 
the elements themselves. 

We have once more the lesson 
taught us, that in science nothing 
is unimportant. An observation 
may be valueless for its immediate 
purpose, or in connexion with the 
object with regard to which it was 
made; but sooner or later it will 
assert its real worth; far off indeed 
from its intended purpose, but none 
the less valuable. In mind, as in 
matter, there is no destruction and 
no waste. 

And finally, the more man learns 
of his true position in the physical 
universe; the more he recognises 
the subordinate position of his little 
planet home in the infinite galaxy 
of worlds; the more he observes 
how all these are bound together by 
community of nature and oneness of 
law; so much the more he may learn 
to discard not only the pride that 
asserted him to be the centre and 
the main end of creation, but also 
the despair that leads him to regard 
the destiny of humanity as shape- 
less and meaningless: seeing that 
the unity of pervading law, which 
rejects nothing as small or excep- 
tional, points to a unity higher than 
this material one to which his life, 
his intellect, and his love, cannot be 
unmeaning, cannot be indifferent, 
and therefore cannot be thrown 
aside or wasted. 

F. G. F. 3 
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PUBLIC VIRTUE AND LORD WESTBURY. 


‘ TTPON advised consideration of 

the charges, descending into 
my own conscience, and calling 
my memory to account so far as I 
am able, I do plainly and inge- 
nuously confess that I am guilty 
of corruption, and do renounce all 
defence.’ These are the very words 
of the wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind, addressed to his peers, 
who, reluctant to believe in their 
authenticity, sent deputies to as- 
certain whether he had really writ- 
ten and meant to abide by such an 
avowal. ‘ My lords,’ he said, ‘it is 
my act, my hand, my heart. I 
beseech your lordships to be merci- 
ful to a broken reed.’ An uninter- 


rupted succession of apologists have , 


notwithstanding contended that he 
was not guilty of corruption in the 
full sense of the term; and the 
stock argument in his favour is that 
what he did was rather morally 
than conventionally wrong, because 
sanctioned by the practice and pub- 
lic opinion of the time. In reply 
to this argument, Lord Macaulay, 
after adducing evidence to show 
that known or detected bribery was 
never tolerated in any shape, re- 
marks: ‘ But why should we have 
recourse to any other evidence, 
when the proceeding against Lord 
Bacon is itself the best evidence on 
the subject? When Mr. Montagu 
tells us that we ought not to trans- 
fer the opinions of our age to 
Bacon’s age, he appears altogether 
to forget that it was by men of 
Bacon’s own age that Bacon was 
prosecuted, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced. Did they not know 
what their own opinions were? 
Did they not know whether they 
thought the taking of gifts by a 
judge a crime or not?” 

This has generally been deemed 
conclusive; yet it obviously pro- 
ceeds upon an assumption which 
we feel strongly tempted to dispute. 
Lord Macaulay takes for granted 
that the: popular judgment must 
be well founded, however hastily 
formed, or at any rate that it must 
be based upon an honest izapulse, 


upon a conscientious disapproval of 
the crimes or offences which it 
condemns. But is this uniformly 
or even commonly the fact? We 
could name popular victims, as well 
as popular idols, who were neither 
better nor worse than the bulk of 
their competitors for power, place, 
or celebrity. Take, for example, 
the case of Lord Byron immediately 
after the separation from his wife 
in 1816. The real cause being kept 
secret, the very worst causes imagin- 
able were surmised. ‘ And such an 
outcry, says Moore, ‘ was now raised 
against him as in no case of private 
life, perhaps, was ever before wit- 
nessed; nor had the whole amount 
of fame which he had gathered in 
the course of the last few years much 
exceeded in proportion the reproach 
and obloquy that were now within 
the space of a few weeks showered 
upon him. Things came to such 
a pass that when he entered a room 
all but a few generous and attached 
friends (amongst whom the Coun- 
tess of Jersey and the present 
Comtesse de Flahault were honour- 
ably conspicuous) stood aloof from 
him ; and on one of these occasions 
(he relates) a little red-haired girl 
came up to him and said: ‘Ah, 
Lord Byron, if you had married me, 
nothing of this sort would have hap- 
pened to you.’ Now, was the fashion- 
able world by whom he was thus 
ostracised, suddenly inspired with a 
reverence for the seventh command- 
ment, or really shocked by the bare 
suspicion of conjugal infidelity, un- 
kindness, or neglect? Did its 
leading members resolve to turn 
over a new leaf from that hour, 
and inaugurate a new era of pro- 
pricty? Not a bit of it: their 
assumed virtue was purely theore- 
tical: it began and ended in un- 
charitable deeds and words: it never 
improved their practice; and they 
went on getting divorced, or ‘ doing 
thereanent,’ precisely the same after 
this outburst of moral fury as 
before. 

Have we not again and again 
seen bribery at elections denounced 
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by the very members who noto- 
riously owed their seats to it. Or, to 
come at once to the event, or series 
of events, which has suggested this 
line of reflection, does the sacrifice 
of Lord Westbury on the altar of 
pubiic virtue typify an exalted 
sense of right and an unsullied 
conscience in’ the immolators, or 
simply a short-lived exasperation 
at the creation of a national blot, 
and a hypocritical anxiety to be 
thought better than' they are? Be- 
fore passing the vote of censure, 
the House of Commons was’ almost 
unanimous in concurring with. its 
own committee, and the committee 
of the Lords, in acquitting the late 
Lord Chancellor of corrupt dealings 
or motives. No one who has taken 
the trouble to study his relations 
with his reprobate son can suppose 
that Mr. Bethell influenced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Welch; and we 
see nothing ‘at all remarkable in the 
appointment of that gentleman, 
backed as he was by a host: of pro- 
fessional friends, as’ well as by the 
opportune friendship of Mr. Miller. 
Not a tittle of evidence was forth- 
coming to show that ‘any ‘other 
patronage was irregularly bestowed ; 
and even the current belief: that 
Mr. Bethell was in the habit. of 
getting ‘money on ‘false pretences 
from applicants for place, rests on 
common rumour exclusively. -Lord 
Westbury, therefore, was ruthlessly 
struck down for laxity touching 
pensions; and we are jasked to be- 
lieve that this, in the opinion of 
his accusers, was a high crime and 
misdemeanour, which’ never had 
been and never could be tolerated 
without introducing malversation 
and peculation into every depart- 
ment of the State. 

This being so, it is rather curious 
to observe how lightly and indif- 
ferently the Pension Committee of 
the Lords voted the pension to Mr. 
Edmunds. If not cognizant of the 
details of his mismanagement of the 
Patent Office, they one and all knew 
that his resignation of the reading- 
clerkship was compulsory, and 
owing to misconduct. If we are 
not misinformed, one of their own 
members drew their attention to 
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the circumstance; yet they insti- 
tuted no inquiry, and practically 
took upon themselves a full share 
of the responsibility of which they 
afterwards, with more policy than 
generosity, flung the whole weight 
upon the Lord Chancellor. They 
would have started at the bare notion 
of ‘such a complicity, if the state of 
fecling on such matters that pre- 
vails now had prevailed six months 
ago. But the melancholy truth is, 
that pensioning off the incapable, 
troublesome, or otherwise objection- 
able holders of office had been from 
time immemorial the received mode 
of getting rid of them; and the 
most incorrupt of judges and minis- 
ters were not ashamed to make a 
suitable provision for many who in 
strict justice should have been left 
to starve. It was no doubt a bad 
practice, utterly indefensible on the 
broad principles of public expe- 
diency or right; and it has very 
properly received its death-blow. 
At the same time, its flagrant pre- 
valence in every branch of our 
administration is beyond dispute ; 
and, as regards precedent, Lord 
Westbury might have exclaimed 
with Strafford, ‘Where has this 
species of guilt lain so long con- 
cealed? Where has this fire been 
so long buried, during so many 
centuries, that no smoke should ap- 
pear till it burst out at once to con- 
sume me and my children?” 

Let the pension list for the last 
hundred years be nicely scrutinized, 
and there will be found upon it the 
names of all sorts of defaulters, to 
say nothing of recipients, male and 
female, whose sole claim was their 
weakness, their unworthiness, or 
their obstructiveness. To give one 
notorious instance amongst many— 
when a valuable place, held by an 
Trish baronet, was wanted for some 
political arrangement, he was forth- 
with saddled upon the fund set 
apart for the reward of literary 
merit, to the tune of more than 
half of its annual amount; yet 
no minister was called to account 
for the misappropriation; not so 
much as a serious protest was heard 
in any quarter. The job, open as it 


was profligate according to our im- 
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proved notions, was accepted as a 
thing of course by the press and 
parliament of the day. It has been 
equally and simultaneously — the 
fashion to confer places upon George 
the Third’s. principle, that ‘any 
man in England was fit for any 
place he could get,’ and to wink at 
misconduct, neglect, or incapacity, 
unless public attention was attract- 
ed by some extraordinary scandal. 
Lord Westbury took credit, and by 
no means gratuitously, for searching 
out and correcting abuses. in: the 
Bankruptcy Courts. We may infer 
what he censured or punished from 
what he overlooked or forgave. In 
the well-known letter of May 16th, 
1864, praying him to deal leniently 
with his son, Mr. Miller writes :— 


And as to suspension, or resignation, 
there have been, as I have already said, 
several cases in which similar follies have 
been overlooked, Take, for instance, the 
case of Mr, [ }, who became a bank- 
rupt only the other day, and in which your 
lordship acted so differently, and, I must 
add, so kindly. Take also the case of 
Mr. 
that of Mr, [ }, for in it there were 
borrowings from the solicitors of the court, 
and who had petitioned once,, and was 
about to present a second petition. Surely 
seeing that no suspension took place in 
either of these cases, your lordship will 
never think of such a thing inthis, simply 
because the offender is your own son, you 
must pardon me, my lord, when I say that 
this must not be. t praiil that it is awk- 
ward, that it is distressing, that it places 
your lordship in a most painful position ; 
but seeing that so many whose errors have 
been quite'as great have been allowed to 
escape, I certainly think it would be some- 
what cruel if R. B. were to be the. first 
to be punished, I have only given your 
lordship two cases, those of [ 
and [ ]; but I could give you many 
more, both of registrars aud commissioners, 
and might begin with [ ], whom the 
Commissioneis of Inquiry found to have 
been in the constant habit of having large 
bill transactions with one of his official 
assignees, 


This proves, at any rate, that 
Lord Westbury was not over-anxious 
to create vacancies; and we find 
upon inquiry that the delinquents 
with whom he dealt too leniently 
were without an exception the 


}, which was mach worse than . 
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nominees of his predecessors. It 
was they who left him the disagree- 
able and compromising task of deal- 
ing: with Mr. Edmunds and Mr. 
Wilde, with Mr. Miller for a coun- 
sellor; it was they who surrounded 
the keeper of her Majesty’s con- 
science with a set of people endowed 
with about as correct a notion of 
truth, and honesty as aman born 
blind may be, supposed to have of 
colours. 

A witty friend of ours compared 
a coterie, in which a) good deal. of 
irregularity -was, tacitly condoned, 
to a party agreeing to eat onions 
together; and the hangers-on of the 
Great Seal for two, or three genera- 
tions appear to have come to some 
understanding of the kind with the 
full knowledge and sanction of their 
ehiefs. Sydney Smith used to say 
that it required a surgical: operation 
to get.a joke well into a Scotch 
understanding.. It would require 
trepanning and”couching to con- 
vince Mr, Edmunds or Mr. William 
Brougham of. the true nature of 
integrity, and open their eyes to 
their actual position before their 
countrymen. Mr. Edmunds, it will 
be observed, was. bred up at the feet 
of Gamaliel, was the child of his 
adoption, the cherished inmate of 
his house; and Mr. William Brough- 
am stood so high in the estimation 
of his illustrious brother, that he 
obtained for him, as an especial 
mark of royal favour, the proud © 
privilege of prolonging, if not per- 
petuating, the honours of their 
name. Could the founder of their 
common fortunes be ignorant of 
their very peculiar code of public 
duties? Did he ever attempt to 
indoctrinate them with a better? 
Did any of the set, when a place 
became vacant, ever so much as 
dream of the comparative merits of 
the candidates? Nay, we will go 
further, and ask, was any Lord Chan- 
cellor, dead or living, ever known 
to depart from the time-honoured 
custom of regarding a particular 
portion of his patronage as the 
provision of his family (if he had 
one), or of his dependants, flatterers, 
and friends ? 

When the clerkship-of the House 
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of Lords, about which so much has 
been said, became vacant in 1847, it 
was in the gift of Lord Cottenham, 
who wanted a place for his son that 
could be held together with the 
peerage. He, therefore, proposed to 
Mr. Edmunds, then Clerk of the 
Crown, to exchange his office for the 
clerkship of the House of Lords, 
the salary of which was raised £300 
a year to reward that gentleman for 
his complacency. This transaction 
strikes us to be quite as indefensible 
as the pensioning of Mr. Edmunds 
or Mr. Wilde. 

When Lord Clive was examined 
before a committee of the House of 
Commons for appropriating to his 
own use a few hundred thousands 
of prize-money in Bengal, he ex- 
claimed, after expatiating on his 
opportunities, ‘ By God, Mr. Chair- 
man, at this moment I stand as- 
tonished at my own moderation!’ 
Lord Brougham rises to a similar 
tohe in speaking of his own employ- 
ment of patronage, which he scarcely 
condescends to vindicate. ‘And [ 
further say (thus runs his affidavit), 
that when the said Patent Office be- 
came vacant by the death of William 
Henry Scott, [ had full power and 
absolute right to have given it to 
any member of my own family, as 
Lord Northington and as Lord 
Eldon had done,—the former to 
his daughter in her marriage setitle- 
ment, the latter to his son, William 
Henry Scott; and that if I had fol- 
lowed the example of my prede- 
cessors in office, some member of 
my family would have enjoyed for 
his life a sinecure of nearly £4000 
a year; but so far from having the 
desire to unduly enrich my family 
at the expense of the public, I 
voluntarily abolished the said sine- 
cure, replacing it by the said office 
of £400 a year, Which I gave to the 
said Edmunds.’ 

That it was given to the said 
Edmunds upon an arrangement 
which the Lords’ committee de- 
scribe as ‘a grave offence against 
public morality and deserving the 
severest condemnation,’ is not de- 
nied in any quarter. The only 
question is whether Lord Brougham 
was cognizant of that arrangement. 
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Mr. Edmunds was closely examined 
upon this point :— 


2484. That was an arrangement with 
Lord Brougham ?—As I understood it, in 
the first instance, it was with Lord 
Brougham; that was how I understood 
it when this trust was imposed upon me. 

2485. Then you understood that Lord 
Brougham knew of it ?—Undoubtedly, 
When Mr. James Brougham brought this 
office to me upon those terms, I could not 
have the least doubt that it was with the 
full knowledge of the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham. 

2486. Lord Chelmsford.] That is to say 
you supposed that Mr. James Brougham 
would not have taken the liberty to make 
such an arrangement unless it was by the 
authority of Lord Brougham ?—No doubt. 

2487. You never communicated with 
Lord Brougham, and you never ascertained 
whether this was done at his own wish, 
or whether it was done without Lord 
Brougham’s authority ?—No, I never did. 

2488. Lord, Stanley of Alderley.] I 
suppose you thought it was rather a deli- 
cate transaction, and one which it was not 
very agreeable to discuss, unless the con- 
versation led to it?—Of course it was, 
I ought to have used those words, It was 
not a subject to discuss or bring forward 
a propos to nothing. 

2489. Viscount Hutchinson.] Was Lord 
Brougham much in the habit of speaking 
of his deceased brothers?—I never heard 
him do so, 

2490. Do you think he was much at- 
tached to them ?—No; I do not think he 
was. I never saw in his house any one of 
the children of his deceased brother John. 

2491. Then it was not on account of 
any feeling of delicacy of this kind that 
you did not wish to raise in his mind any 
recollection of his deceased relatives, that 
caused you to abstain from speaking to 
him upon this subject?—No; nothing of 
the sort, it was from a feeling of delicacy 
in touching upon this money arrangement. 
It appears very extraordinary that the 
matter should never have been discussed 
between myself and Lord Brougham, if it 
had, the whole thing would have been at 
an end at once. I am perfectly convinced 
that Lord Brougham, from the beginning 
to the end, never knew anything of this 
transaction ; that he was deceived, as much 
deceived in 1833, by his brother James, as 
I was deceived myself then and subse- 
quently, 

2492. Then you now think that Lord 
Brougham had no knowledge whatever of 
any condition having been imposed upon 
you?—I am perfectly convinced that the 
condition which Lord Brougham intended to 
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convey to me was a condition, or a stipula- 
tion in some form, that I should apply the 
emoluments of this office to assist my 
brothers and sisters, 

2493. That is your opinion now ?—That 
is my opinion now, 

2494. That was not your opinion at the 
time you accepted the office ?—Certainly 
not, 

2495. When did you change your 
opinion ?—I have changed it in conse- 
quence of what I have heard in the last 
three or four months with respect to Lord 
Brougham having said what I have stated 
to several gentlemen, at different times. 

Lord Brougham swears positively 
that he did not give the office upon 
any stipulation or condition what- 
ever, and never said he did. So 
the alleged ground of Mr. Edmunds’s 
change of opinion within the (then) 
last three or four months is cut 
away; and both he and we are left 
to draw our own conclusions from 
the circumstance that, during thirty 
years’ close intimacy with Lord 
Brougham, he abided by the ar- 
rangement under the full convic- 
tion that it was sanctioned by his 
lordship. It will also be remem- 
bered that the arrangement, origi- 
nally made by Mr. James Brougham, 
was renewed by Mr. William 
Brougham, who has always enjoyed 
the unlimited confidence of Lord 
Brougham, and enjoys it to this 
hour. 

The only’ proof affecting, or pre- 
tended to affect, Lord Westbury 
with corrupt dealings or profes- 
sions, was that a year before any 
advance of money by Mr. Welch, 
that person was incidentally recom- 
mended by Mr. Bethell for an ap- 
pointment, and that the recommen- 
dation was indifferently received. 
When the appointment took place, 
Mr. Bethell was on the reverse of 
confidential terms with his father, 
who had recently dismissed him 
from a valuable place, and banished 
him to Germany. Yet the most 
influential portion of the press 
has steadily maintained that Lord 
Westbury must be regarded as 
acting throughout in concert with 
his son, whilst Lord Brougham is 
acquitted by acclamation of all 
knowledge of what his two trusted 
brothers had been successively ar- 
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ranging in his name for the benefit 
of his family or the disencumbering 
of his estate. Far be it from us to 
blame or murmur at that acquittal. 
All we say is, that the same justice 
should have been meted out to 
both; and that, instead of adding to 
our national credit by this simulta- 
neous resort to extreme charity and 
extreme harshness, we have less- 
ened it. 

The explanation is obvious. Lord 
Brougham has long survived the 
animosity of party; his name is as- 
sociated in men’s minds with intel- 
lectual, political, and oratorical 
triumphs which reflect honour on his 
countrymen; and they would feel a 
stain on his reputation like a wound. 
Lord Westbury, so far as personal 
popularity or unpopularity is con- 
cerned, occupies much the same 
position which Lord Brougham oc- 
cupied in 1832. He has made 
bitter enemies; his sarcasms are 
rankling in men’s breasts; he has 
given deadly offence to the cham- 
pions of creeds as well as to the 
opponents of reforms; the bitterest 
of all hates, the odiwm theologicum, 
has been let loose against him. 
Since his famous judgment in the 
Essays and Reviews case, it is legal 
and orthodox to believe that a 
clergyman who dissents from the 
Bishop of Oxford’s theology, may 
be let off with a million or two 
years of hell fire in the next world, 
whatever may be his destiny in 
this. Need we say more to account 
for the enmity of a formidable fac- 
tion in the Church ? 

Lord Brougham may be thought 
to carry far enough the claim of 
the dispensers of patronage to do 
what they like with their own, 
when he sets up the example of 
Lord Northington as one which 
he might have followed without 
reproach. But the trial of Lord 
Macclesfield, in 1725, unfolds a 
state of things showing that we 
have only arrived by steps, if in- 
deed. we have arrived yet, at the 
self-denying doctrine that offices 
should be bestowed with an exclu- 
sive reference to desert. The charges 
against his lordship were, that he 
had not only sold masterships in 
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Chancery for unusual and exorbi- 
tant prices, but knowingly sold 
them to needy persons, who pro- 
posed to indemnify themselves out 
of the money of the suitors. One 
Master, Mr. Thomas Bennet, ap- 
pointed in June, 1723, deposed as 
follows :— 


I applied to Mr. Cottingham, and de- 
sired that he would acquaint my Lord 
Chancellor I had agreed with Mr, Hic- 
cocks to succeed him in his} office, and 
desired him to let me know my Lord Chan- 


cellor’s thoughts, whether he approved of 


me to succeed Mr. Hiccocks, Soon after 
that, I believe the next day or a day after, 
he met me, and told me he had acquainted 
my lord with the message I sent; he said 
my lord expressed himself with a great 
deal of respect for my father, Mr, Serjeant 
Bennet, and that he was glad of this op- 
portunity to do me a favour and kindness, 
and that he had no objection in the world 
to me; that was the answer Mr, Cotting- 
ham returned; he then mentioned that 
there was a present expected, and he did 
not doubt but I knew that; I answered, I 
had heard there was, and I was willing to 
do what was usual; I desired to know 
what would be expected ; he said he would 
name no sum, and he had the less reason to 
name a sum to me, because I had a brother 
a Master, and I was well acquainted with 
Mr. Godfrey, who had recommended me, 
and I might apply to them, and they would 
tell me what was proper for me to offer. 

I told him I would consult them ; accord- 
ingly I did, and I returned to Mr, Cotting- 
ham, and told him I had talked with them 
about it, and their opinion was a thousand 
pounds (but I believe I said I would not stand 
for guineas) was sufficient for me to offer. 
Upon this Mr. Cottingham shook his head, 
and said, that won’t do, Mr.Bennet, you must 
be better advised; why, said I, won’t that 
do, I think it isa noble present; says he, 
a great deal more has been given; says I, 
I am sure my brother did not give so 
much, nor Mr, Godfrey; and those per- 
sons you advised me to consult with told 
me it was sufficient, and I desire you to 
acquaint my lord with the proposal ; says 
he, I don’t care to go with that proposal, 
you may find somebody else to go; says I, 
I don’t know whom to apply to; says he 
further, sure, Mr. Bennet, you won’t go to 
lower the price (these were his very words, 
at least, 1 am sure that was the meaning of 
them), I can assure you Mr, Kynaston gave 
1500 guineas, I said, that was three or 
four years ago, and since that time there 
have been several occasions of lowering the 
prices; the fall of stock hath lowered the 
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value of money; and I think i mentioned 
Dormer’s deficiency, and I did not know 
what the consequence of that might be; 
and therefore I thought, at this time of 
day, when stock and everything was fallen, 
1000 guineas was more now than 1500 
when Mr, Kynaston gave it. He still in- 
sisted he did not care to go with that 
message. Says I, only acquaint my lord 
with it, and if he insists upon more, I will 
consider of it; says he, there is no haggling 
with my lord; if you refuse it, I don’t 
know the consequence; he may resent it so 
far as not to admit you at all, and you 
may lose the office. Then I began to con- 
sider, and was loth to lose the office, and 
told him I would give £1500; he said Mr. 
Kynaston had given guineas, Then I asked 
whether it must be in gold; he said, in 
what you will, so it be guineas, 

In a day or two after, he came and told 
me that my lord was pleased to accept of 
me, and he should admit me as soon as op- 
portunity served, and he would give me 
notice. Accordingly, on the first of June 
he sent and desired me to come immediately, 
and to come alone, and bring nobody with 
me, for my lord would swear me in that 
morning. Accordingly I went, and the first 
question Mr, Cottingham asked me was, if I 
had brought the money? I told him to be 
sure, I should not come without it. He 
asked what it was in? I told him in bank 
bills, one of £1000, and the other £575. 
He took them up and carried them to my 
lord: he returned back, and told me my 
lord was ready to admit me. I was carried 
up stairs, and then sworn in in his bed- 
chamber, 


The personal communications of 
another Master were with Lady 
Macclesfield, who, prior to the pro- 
secution and of her own free will, 
returned him more than three-fifths 
of the sum (£5000) received by her. 
A third, named Elde, thus graphi- 
cally narrates the negotiation which 
led to his appointment :— 


His lordship said he had no manner of 
objection to me, he had known me a consi- 
derable time, and he believed I should make 
a good officer. He desired me to consider 
of it, and come to him again, and I did so. 
I went back from his lordship and came 
again in a day or two, and told him I had 
considered of it, and desired to know if his 
lordship would admit me, and I would make 
him a present of £4000 or £5000; I can- 
not say which of the two I said, but I 
believe it was £5000. My lord said, thee 
and I, or you and I (my lord was pleased 
to treat me as a friend), must not make 
bargains, He said if I was desirous of 
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having the office, he would treat with me 
ina different manner than he would with 
any man living. I made no further appli- 
cation at all, but spoke to Mr. Cottingham, 
meeting him in Westminster Hall, and told 
him I had been at my lord’s, and my lord 
was pleased to speak very kindly to me, 
and I had proposed to give him £5000. 
Mr. Cottingham answered, guincas are 
handsomer [he had it is plain, a true pro- 
fessional distaste for pounds]... . 1 im- 
mediately went to my lord’s: I was will- 
ing to get into the office as soon as I could. 
I did carry with me 5000 guineas in gold 
and bank-notes. I had the money in my 
chambers, but could not tell how to con- 
vey it; it was a great burthen and weight; 
but recollecting 1 had a basket in my cham- 
ber, I put the guineas into the basket and 
the notes with them, I went in a chair 
and took the basket with me in my chair. 
When I came to my lord’s house, I saw 
Mr. Cottingham there, and I gave him the 
basket, and desired him to carry it up to 
my lord. I saw him go up stairs with the 
basket, and when he came down he inti- 
mated to me that he had delivered it. 
[Cottingham subsequently states that he 
carried it up to Lord Macclesfield, and left 
it covered up in his study without saying a 
word,] When I was admitted, my lord in- 
vited me to dinner, and some of my friends 
with me; and he was pleased to treat me 
and some members of the House of Com- 
mons in a very handsome manner ; I was 
after dinner sworn in before them. Some 
months after, I spoke to my lord’s gentle- 
man, and desired him, if he saw such a 
basket, that he would give it me back; 
and some time after he did so, 

Q. Was any money returned in it? 
A. No, there was not, 


In his defence, Lord Macclesfield 
confidently relied on the constant 
usage of his predecessors to receive 
presents of money on the admission 
to masterships; and three instances 
were established in evidence of 
similar transactions; one in Lord 
Cowper’s time, and two in Lord 
Harcourt’s; the largest amount re- 
ceived being £800. To account for 
the augmentation of the largesses, 
or purchase money, Lord Maccles- 
field proved that other offices in the 
Court of Chancery, particularly 
those of the sworn and waiting 
clerks, had greatly risen in price 
of late years. The stress laid by 
the managers for the prosecution on 
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the augmentation of price, shows 
that the usage had actually pre- 
vailed; and it is remarkable that 
when, in the debate on the Bill 
for enabling the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal to execute 
the offices of Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Keeper (1 William and Mary, 
c. 21), a clause was proposed prohi- 
biting the sale of Masterships, it was 
directly negatived by the Lords. 

Lord Macclesfield was unani- 
mously found guilty and sentenced 
to pay a fine of £30,000. ‘ The una- 
nimity of his judges,” remarks Earl 
Stanhope, a calm and thoughtful 
historian, ‘might seem decisive as 
to his guilt; yet it may perhaps be 
doubted whether they did not un- 
justly heap the faults of the system 
on one man: whether Parker had 
not rather, in fact, failed to check 
gradual and growing abuses, than 
introduced them by his authority 
or encouraged them by his ex- 
ample.’* 

On Doctor Johnson’s challeng- 
ing the Laird of Anchinleck to 
state what good Cromwell had ever 
done to his country, the sturdy old 
Covenanter replied, with especial 
reference to the decapitation of 
Charles I., ‘Gad, Doctor! he gart 
kings ken that they had a lith in 
their neck.’ Voltaire, satirically 
accounting for the execution of 
Byng, said that it was pour encou- 
rager les autres. The sacrifice of a 
Lord Chancellor from time to time 
may do good upon similar princi- 
ples. The trial of Lord Bacon put 
an end to all doubts touching the 
legality of bribes under the name of 
presents. The trial of Lord Mac- 
clesfield conclusively established 
that judicial offices were not proper 
subjects of brokerage. The pro- 
scription of Lord Westbury has put 
a check upon the hasty or incau- 
tious grant of pensions to outgoing 
placeholders, and haply upon the 
ill-considered indulgence of nepo- 
tism. But we fear that the golden 
age, the Astrean period, when 
merit will be sedulously sought out 
by the dispensers of patronage, is 
still indefinitely postponed. 


* History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht, vol. ii. p. 107. 
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If the objectionable laxity pre- 
vailed only in Lincoln’s Inn or 
Westminster Hall, there might be 
some hope of its correction. Un- 
luckily, however, the military and 
clerical professions, as well as the 
political world, are affected by the 
taint; although confirmed habit may 
have dulled our moral sense to what 
observing foreigners deem indefen- 
sible anomalies,—the sale of com- 
missions in the army and of livings 
or (what is nearly the same thing) 
advowsons in the church. It will 
be vain to talk to them of the supe- 
riority of our institutions, so long 
as any young man of moderate 
acquirements may obtain the com- 
mand of a regiment, or the spiritual 
charge of a parish, by purchase. 
The invariable retort will be, If 
you openly and professedly make 
money the stepping-stone to pro- 
motion in two such callings, how 
can you consistently shut out its 
influence in a third? 
man whose cure of souls has been 
bought for him, does not make a 
worse pastor, why should a master 
in chancery, or the registrar of a 
bankruptcy court, be deteriorated 
by the purchase of his office? An 
advocate for the purchasing system 
might also plausibly contend. that 
the public would gain nothing by its 
abolition; insomuch as other indi- 
rect influences come into play when 
the pecuniary are withdrawn. If 
we can prevent a lord chancellor, a 
bishop, a commander-in-chief, or a 
prime minister, from selling a regis- 
trarship, a living, a commission, or 
a commissionership, we cannot pre- 
vent them from giving the prefer- 
ence to a son, a son-in-law, a 
nephew, a political adherent, or the 
nominee of a friend, who may or 
may not have been recompensed by 
a donation or a loan. 

An occasional outburst of popular 
indignation will prove an unavail- 
ing antidote to a poison which 
permeates the whole frame of our 
society. The late Bishop of Dur- 
ham (Villiers) was the victim of an 
accidental and seemingly insignifi- 
cant circumstance. The appoint- 
ment of the son-in-law, whose sole 
disqualification was the relation- 
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ship, would probably have passed 
unchallenged had he not rejoiced in 
the attractive name of Cheese. The 
value of a bishop’s daughter in the 
matrimonial market is as high as if 
no such misadventure had occurred. 
Masterships in chancery are no 
longer conferred from private or 
political motives, because they are 
no longer conferred at all. When 
Jekyll, at past eighty, proposed to 
resign on a pension, on the plea 
that he was no longer fit for the 
duties of the office, Lord Eldon 
comforted him with the remark 
that he was quite as fit as ever,— 
which was the truth. The little 
law Jekyll ever knew was common 
law, and he accepted his mastership 
in the same spirit in which Colonel 
Hanger answered Pitt, when told 
that the place he wanted was not a 
sinecure. ‘Give it me, and leave 
me alone to make it one.’ 

The unabashed profligacy of 
place-hunters, and the enormous 
gains of statesmen, prior to the 
present century, may afford com- 
fort to modern economists and finan- 
cial reformers; and we may begin 
with the patriots of the Revolu- 
tion. ‘At this time (1688),’ says 
Lord Macaulay, ‘ Montague’s wishes 
pointed to the Church. At a later 
period, when he was a peer with 
twelve thousand a year, when his 
villa on the Thames was regarded 
as the most delightful of all su- 
burban retreats, when he was said 
to revel in Tokay from the Imperial 
cellar, and in soups made out of 
birds’-nests brought from the 
Indian Ocean and costing three 
guineas a-piece, his enemies were 
fond of reminding him that there 
had been a time when he had eked 
out by his wits an income of barely 
fifty pounds, when he had been 
happy with a trencher of mutton 
chops and a flagon of ale from the 
college buttery, and {when a tithe 
pig was the rarest luxury for which 
he dared to hope.’ If Montague 
came honestly by his twelve thou- 
sand a year, he must have saved it 
out of his official emoluments. 

Speaking of the last days of Queen 
Anne, Lord Stanhope says that ‘ the 
service of the country was then a 
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service of vast emolument. He 
computes the yearly income of the 
Duke of Marlborough (exclusive of 
Blenheim and parliamentary grants 
&c.) at £54,825, and the Duchess’s 
offices and pensions at £9500. Lord 
Dartmouth, in a note on Burnet, 
computes their joint salaries at 
£90,000. Sir Robert Walpole, who 
lived sumptuously and laid out 
enormous sums in buildings and 
pictures, more than quadrupled his 
hereditary estate, besides providing 
for his sons by patent places of the 
aggregate value of £14,000 a year. 
Fox, the first Lord Holland, could 
not have made less than half a mil- 
lion out of the perquisites of office. 
With the exception of Lord Mel- 
ville, the two or three last genera- 
tions of British statesmen have 
been free from the suspicion of 
peculation and venality; although 
neither Pitt nor Fox was remark- 
able for extreme delicacy in con- 
tracting pecuniary obligations. 
When the secession of the Duke 
of Portland, with a large section of 
the Whig party, towards the com- 
mencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, deprived Fox of all immediate 
chance of office, he stooped to ac- 
cept an annuity of £1500 by way of 
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compensation. When Pitt’s debts 
had grown more than ordinarily em- 
barrassing, he allowed £12,000 to be 
raised by way of loan amongst his 
friends and supporters, some of 
whom (like Rose) were trading on 
him as a main source of preferment. 
There is still a startling amount of 
laxity where the public purse is 
concerned; and few people see any 
harm in giving a consulship or 
minor governorship to a ruined 
spendthrift, or a commissionership 
to a relative without any imaginable 
qualification. No one complained 
of Mr. Disraeli for providing hand- 
somely for a brother at one of the 
Boards at Somerset House, nor even 
for awarding himself a pension of 
£2000 a year, for barely two years’ 
service, under circumstances which 
laid this latest act of his official life 
peculiarly open to comment. It is 
the capricious nature of public 
opinion, tolerant by habit and in- 
tolerant by fits, that operates as a 
snare to high functionaries; and the 
moral to be drawn from Lord West- 
bury’s fall is, that there is no true 
safety except in the strictest absti- 
nence from nepotism and the steady 
uncompromising adherence to prin- 
ciple. 
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APRIL 27th, 183—.— At church, 
two pews behind me, there has 
sat ever since January a family that 
has caught my fancy. The girl’s 
sweet voice in singing first attracted 
me, and made me turn half round 
after the psalm was over to look at her 
over my spectacles. This I continue 
to do on most similar occasions, but 
she does not seem ever to notice me; 
yet I am become as familiar with 
her face and those of the family as 
with any of my own acquaintance. 
She is sixteen perhaps; hardly so 
much; and is dressed as a child, 
with a broad flapping hat; and in 
cold weather wears a warm dark 
jacket buttoned up toe her throat. 
It is a sweet childish face, grave as 
becomes the place, and attentive to 
what she is doing. 

May 4th.—The mother sits at the 
head of the pew; a soberly splendid 
matron. There is a pretty little 
girl, with wavy hair combed down 
over her back; a young delicate boy; 
and the father, who often comes 
later than the rest. The service is 
but moderately performed in this 
church. Ihave been about to leave 
it for years, and I should have done 
so now had it not been for this child. 
As it is I may as well stay another 
week or two. Except such an occa- 
sional motive there is no reason why 
I should stay or go; therefore, find- 
ing a motive, however slight, I stay. 
Old age has brought indifference 
with it. I seem to myself to be 
sitting in the waiting-room of a 
great house till the carriage shall 
come up which is to take me away. 
I watch many arrive and many de- 
part; and simply wait till my turn 
comes. Comparing this life with the 
one which I hoped and expected to 
lead—comparing what I am with 
what I thought to be, my heart sinks 
sometimes: however, I have all the 
more leisure to observe the little 
incidents which happen to other 
people. These neighbours at church 
interest me. I don’t want to know 
their names nor their dwelling; I 
should not care to be told their 
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history. I like better to argue out 
what must have happened to them, 
from what I see does happen. The 
boy is absent now; gone to school 
I suppose. He is a frail-looking 
little fellow, very unlike his com- 
panion, the youngest girl, who is per- 
haps a year younger than he, and 
fat and rosy as she can be. 

May 18th—Week after week I 
see the same people doing the same 
thing. I am always early in church 
and know the sound of their pew 
door opening. I am aware that a 
servant is laying their books on the 
desk shelf before they come in, and 
glancing round as the congregation 
rises, I can see the eldest girl’s lilac 
ribbons and her broad hat hiding 
the upper half of her face. I catch 
sight of the mother’s feathers soberly 
ornamenting the edge of her bonnet; 
and at times can see the little one, 
who is hidden by her low stature, 
except when she finds opportunity 
to rise on a hassock and examine all 
the objecis before and behind. The 
mother’s eye ig upon her, and her 
whisper or the motion of her hand 
brings back the wandering Chris- 
tian. 

June 2nd.—It is but seldom during 
the service that I let myself take 
note of these neighbours of mine. 
The chief times are, first, when all 
the congregation rises to begin the 
service ; next, when the psalm-sing- 
ing is over; and lastly, when we 
are all going out of church. I see 
that the little girl appeals to the 
elder as to a sure succour. I caught 
sight of her to-day in a puzzle about 
her ribbons. I could see her head 
turned appealingly to the elder, the 
little hat all on one side; the older 
head bent itself towards her with a 
gentle shake, as much as to say, 
‘Keep quiet till the prayer is over.’ 
And as soon as all rose from their 
knees, the appeal was attended to, 
the impatient young one was re- 
leased from whatever it was that 
vexed her; and it seemed to me, as 
soon as the elder sister interfered, 
the other was quite satisfied and 
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confident of being put at her ease. 
In leaving the church the young 
one seizes the hand of the elder girl, 
and is inclined to move her feet 
more hastily than the progress of 
the congregation down the aisle 
permits: her sister keeps her back, 
but it is all in kindness and good- 
humour, for they go out of church 
hand-in-hand. 

Monday, June 23rd.—The pew is 
empty. They are all gone, I suppose, 
for the summer; for two Sundays 
have passed without them. It is 
time for me to go, London is very 
hot, and nobody wants me at their 
dinners and drums, though they 
ask me,and I go. ButI often think, 
why do I go? It is weary work, as 
Lord Bacon says, ‘to do the same 
thing so oft over and over.’ 

July 14th—The pew-opener gets 
less and less work every Sunday. 
Nearly everybody has left London 
I should think; yet I am still here. 
To day the heat in church was ex- 
cessive; every window was open, 
yet not a breath of air. There was 
a sense of the presence of human 
beings mixed with an oppressive con- 
sciousness of pomatum and Cologne 
water. I will be at Caswell Bay 
next Sunday. 

July 21st.—Next week I will cer- 
tainly be there, but last week Satur- 
day came before I had sent my 
Rubens to the cleaner, so I was ob- 
liged to wait another week. 

July 28th.—I did not go last week, 
for I was not ready. I might have 
hurried and made myself ready, 
but why should I? If I was easier 
dawdling, why should I not dawdle ? 
I have nothing to do. I will stay 
the whole summer if I don’t feel 
inclined to go. 

August 4th—A fat old woman 
sat to-day in my neighbours’ pew— 
their housekeeper I should think; 
for she wore, I believe, the very lilac 
ribbons which I saw all the spring 
on the broad hat of the young girl: 
a legacy no doubt when they left 
London, and gave away the odds 
and ends of the season. It is my 
habit of turning round after the 
psalm which made me see the old 
woman. If she comes again I shall 
leave town. 
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August 11th.—The same lilac rib- 
bons this morning at church. I 
have told Sedley to pack my port- 
manteau. 

February 10th, 18—, brought all 
the—how shall I call them ? —to 
church. Now lam easy. I have been 
kepta long time waiting for them. I 
don’t know, nor wish to know, their 
name, but they want some designa- 
tion. John Morris asked me in the 
gallery at Dresden what was the 
date of the great painter Unbekannt. 
I will call them the Unbekannts. 
The eldest girl is altered. She .is 
older; her dress is silk of a very small 
pattern, not exactly like those which 
the grown-up young ladies wear 
neither. She has a bonnet instead 
of a hat, and wears a veil over her 
face. Perhaps it is the first lace veil 
she has ever had, and she is uncon- 
sciously desirous of letting it be 
seen. But there is just the same 
serious attentive air, just the same 
clear subdued voice singing; and 
the little one is in the same place 
between her and her mother. The 
boy was there to-day; and though 
the day was fine, had a cloak over 
his shoulders. He is pretty, but 
frail; poor mother! 

February 17th.—The Unbekannts 
I judge to be people accustomed to 
good society, by their quiet but 
careful dress; by their shape, height, 
and manner of moving; all which 
the better people may be without, 
but which reveal good society when 
present. They are loving people, 
anxious a little about these nice 
young creatures. The father holds 
the little weak hand of the boy, the 
small girl is taken by the mother, 
but if possible she clings also to her 
elder sister; they go without hurry, 
without delay, with no grain of 
affectation; and when fairly out of 
the doors, the mother takes her hus- 
band’s arm, and they all walk briskly 
away,° daintily over the crossing, 
down the next street, and then round 
the corner, and disappear from me 
till another Sunday. 

March 17th.—It is the end of Lent, 
and all the Unbekannts are gone. 
Gone into the country for Easter, I 
suppose—a bad practice, for it dis- 
turbs the course in which things 
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are moving. When I look round, 
I see instead of the sweet earnest 
face, a blank, or else some uninte- 
resting stranger. I dare say they 
will do the same at Whitsuntide. 
How absurd to give way thus to 
fashion ! 

April 14th —The second Sunday 
after Easter; and they reappeared 
only to-day. They are all together. 
Why does not the boy go to school ? 
T saw an addition to their party this 
morning, a bald man with spectacles. 
I fancy he is a tutor for the boy, 
whose health probably makes them 
afraid to send him to school. How- 
ever, they are not a family who can 
complain of health, for through all 
weather they are always in their 
place on Sundays. They either have 
no colds or coughs like other chil- 
dren, or do not mind them. Wet 
or dry I never knew the mother and 
her girls fail. I know the grey 
cloaks with hoods which they wear 
on rainy Sundays, and the fresh 
high colour which testifies to having 
come through the rain, best pace, 
consistent with a lady-like passage 
along the streets. 

April 21st.—Because I made that 
observation on the Unbekannts’ 
health last Sunday, the little one 
has fallen ill, I believe. At all events 
she was absent to-day. Let children 
be as healthy as they will, they must 
have measles and chicken-pox, I 
suppose. Imissed her busy restless 
shape; her little air of importance 
with which she carried her parasol, 
and that of her mother’s too, if she 
could get it. 

April 28th—To-day the mother 
was not in church. The father 
came in, following the eldest girl, 
and holding his boy by the hand. 
Is the little one ill so as to alarm 
the mother? It is a fortnight since 
I saw her here in rosy bloom: it will 
be a week before I can know any- 
thing about her—or them, for I am 
perfectly ignorant where they live. 
Perhaps the careful mother has 
taken the little one into the coun- 
try or to the sea, and they keep 
these others separate from the sick 
one. 

May 5th.—Nobody in the Unbe- 
kannts’ pew. All are gone to join 
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the mother and the sick child very 
likely. 

May 19th.—They were in their 
pew to-day, all except the little girl, 
and all in deep mourning. Alas! 
the little blossom has withered, 
the fresh strong-blowing flower has 
been plucked. Its strength and 
bloom were no warrant that it 
should live and be. There was the 
pale boy, but the rosy face was gone. 
The eldest girl, the only girl now, 
was beside her mother. I did not 
hear her voice singing to-day. Once 
I distinguished a smothered sob; it 
came from the mother; and glancing 
round, I saw the girl press against 
her mother’s side onl look up in 
her face. There was no other sign 
of emotion. They moved gently 
out of church after the service, and 
walked rather slower than usual 
down the street and out of my 
sight. When I got home, I looked 
for the little old copy of Hogg’s 
poems, in the green and gold paper 
binding. I laid my hand on that, 
but I could not find the poem I 
wanted. It ends 


A jewel’s wanting in my crown, 
That never can come back to me: 

There is a blank at my right hand, 
Which cannot be made up to me, 


June 16th.—The mother does not 
come always now. Sometimes only 
the daughter, the young son, and 
the old tutor,—all in deep mourning 
still. Nevertheless, I saw the brother 
and sister go gaily together down the 
street, this fine warm day: they were 
laughing, and the boy had a leaping 
joyous step. I, whenever I see them, 
think of the one event which clothes 
them in black; but I must not for- 
get that they are living through all 
the twenty-four hours of various 
interests: and their painful subject 
is but one among their thousand 
thoughts. 

July 7th-—It has been a black 
summer with the Unknown, and a 
short one. The pew became vacant 
the first day of June, and was occu- 
pied to-day by some commonplace 
people, who sing too loud, and dis- 
turb the congregation. For my part 
T cannot attend to what I am doing, 
and perhaps it will be best to pay 
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the visit I promised to Theodore 
when he married. He was forty- 
nine when he married, and that’s five 
years ago. He has made me pro- 
mise every year since then to visit 
him. 

April 15th, 13 —.—I see I wrote 
promise last year when I went out of 
London. That is a mere phrase. It 
implies that you do something which 
your friend has been striving to 
obtain from you, and which renders 
him a service. I did Theodore and 
his wife no service by going to see 
them. I am not cheerful, nor clever, 
nor powerful, nor pleasant. They 
invited me because it is a sort of 
hospitable habit to say to your old 
chums, ‘ You must come to see us 
this summer. Promise.’ Then the 
old chum says to himself, and those 
who will hear him, ‘I must go to 
the so and so’s when I leave London. 
They made me promise.’ And ten to 
one, when you get there, they want 
your room, or they want to be alone ; 
and, if honest with themselves, say, 
‘ Actually old Bob has taken what 
we said out of civility for truth.’ 
It struck me so at Edensmore, 
though it might not be. I came 
back in November. It has been 
a foggy winter in London. Yester- 
day, though it is now in the middle 
of April, the streets were lost at the 
end furthest from you in yellow fog. 
The houses across the square were 
invisible. The church was lighted 
with gas, otherwise reading would 
have been impossible. The Unbe- 
kannts were in their pew; all in 
high colours, though the little one 
died not yet a year ago. 

April 22nd.—The young girl has, 
I think, made the great step from 
a child to the ranks of the come-out. 
She has undergone a change of ap- 
parel. What it is I can hardly say, 
but it suits that hypothesis. This 
brilliant day there were rose-buds 
outside and inside of her bonnet; 
there was a lilac silk ‘gown, inter- 
sected with lines of black velvet, 
and a cobweb kind of lace cloak 
over her low shoulders. I suppose 
she has her head full of the balls 
she goes to, and of those she misses ; 
the matches made by her friends, 
and which she enyies; the fine 
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things she ought to do, and the 
fine phrases she ought to use. 
However, I did not perceive that 
she had changed her grave and 
‘arnest simplicity; and when they 
walked home I saw she took her 
brother’s arm, and elastically tripped 
behind her father and mother, lis- 
tening to him with gay replies. 
That boy is grown, and is wider 
too than he was. 

May 19th—At least the dissi- 
pation of the season does not keep 
her from church on a Sunday; but 
to be sure no balls are given on 
Saturdays, so she can go early to 
bed that night at least. 

June 2nd.—This morning, when 
the congregation was going out of 
church, I observed a young man 
standing up in his pew after the 
other occupants had left it, who 
waited till the Unbekannts had 
passed, making them a very obvious 
salutation as they did so, and then 
following them closely. He said a 
few words to the young girl. A 
dancing acquaintance, I suppose. A 
great, good-looking fellow; he can 
dance doubtless. 

June 23rd.—'The intimacy of the 
young man and the Unbekannt 
family makes great progress. I 
can see how it advances week by 
week in the frank way the elders 
meet him, and in the increased shy- 
ness of the girl. 

July 1st.—To-day it so happened 
that I turned my head just as the 
young Unbekannt was in the mo- 
mentary act of turning hers. She 
gave one hurried glance at the place 
where this young man usually sits. 
He was not there. I hope they have 
quarrelled. 

July 22nd.—Three Sundays and 
no stranger youth; but never again 
have I caught the pretty girl’s head 
turned that way. There is no in- 
terest in common between them; 
and whether he is present or ab- 
sent makes no difference to her. 
But, on the other hand, may not 
an understanding have arisen, 
which does not want these chance 
meetings ? 

July 29th.—I fear it is so. There 
was the stranger at church to-day, 
and in the Unknown’s pew. He stood 
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beside the young girl, and they read 
from one hymn-book. They walked 
out side by side. The father and 
mother were first. Ah! I see. It 
must be so. 

August 5th.—To-day the pew 
was full—so full of women friends 
that the son and that young 
man found seats elsewhere. Re- 
lations perhaps, come to be present 
at the marriage. A carriage was 
waiting at the door, into which the 
young man handed the oldest of the 
ladies, who was not indeed very old, 
but weak and unlike my splendid 
Unbekannt. The lovely daughter 
got in with her. It was her future 
mother-in-law, very likely. 

Here is certainly a gathering for 
the wedding. How shall I know? 
It would be easy enough to ask the 
clerk. I could hear the name, the 
fact, the day, from him. He is in 
the church every Wednesday and 
Friday. 

August 12th—On Wednesday I 
put off asking till Friday. On 
Friday, just after the usual prayer- 
time, I looked into the church, and 
found the clerk, as I expected, 
shutting pew-doors and _ straight- 
ening the benches in the aisle. 
‘ Any weddings this week? I asked. 
‘A vastmany,’ said he. ‘The second 
pew behind you, sir, was married 
yesterday.’ Yes, that was it, I did 
not want to know more. 

August 19th.—Of all the family 
number that were in the pew last 
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Sunday, there was only one, the 
solitary mother, to-day. The mother 
was alone, and the farewells of the 
past week must have been bitter to 
her; but though the solitude must 
have gone to her heart, she showed 
no outward sign; she went through 
her duties simply as usual; there 
was no sign that she thought of 
herself, and she walked out and 
home alone, or rather worse than 
alone, followed by her servant only. 
Where are they all gone, and she 
remains behind? ‘O thou Adam, 
what hast thou done? Surely it 
is a part of thy transgression that 
the bonds of familiar affection and 
first friendship must be rent asunder 
by the progress of life, and that 
hearts suffer so habitually as to 
acquiesce quietly in their sufferings. 
They were all one when I saw them 
first. Now the youngest member is 
turned again to the dust. The girl 
of eighteen years of hope, care, de- 
voted love is gone to another home, 
which she loves in the place of the 
old one. The son is away taking 
root for himself in the world. The 
father is carried off by one or other 
of those new interests, and for the 
time leaves his home-companion as 
solitary even as I, the old, lonely, 
uninterested man, whose pleasures, 
great and small, pass away one after 
the other. I won’t stay in this 
church any longer. I'll get a pew 
in St. George’s Church from next 
Sunday forward. 
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MISS KATE TERRY IN VIOLA. 


HE recent revival of Twelfth 

Night at the Olympic Theatre 
deserves special notice for two rea- 
sons. Itis the first time in Eng- 
land that the difficulty of finding 
two actors sufficiently alike to be 
mistakable for each other has been 
met by the obvious expedient of 
making the same person play both 
parts: and it is the first opportu- 
nity we have had of seeing Miss 
Kate Terry in a part fine enough to 
test her capacity for acting ‘Shak- 
speare’s women.’ 

Though the experiment was tried 
under accidental disadvantages, 
which greatly impaired the general 
effect, and made the piece much 
less attractive than it deserves to 
be, the result was satisfactory on 
both points. It has been practi- 
cally proved that in a plot which 
turns upon the perfect resemblance 
of two persons, actual identity need 
cause no confusion; and though we 
do not profess to be perfectly satis- 
fied with Miss Kate Terry’s per- 
formance, either in conception or 
execution, it has fully satisfied us 
of this,—that nature has endowed 
her with all the gifts, both mental 
and corporeal, which are required 
for the task, and that there are very 
few of Shakspeare’s women whom 
it does not lie within her power to 
act better than we of this genera- 
tion have ever seen them acted. 
Hoping, therefore, that the play- 
going public will want to see more 
of her in such parts,—that so rare a 
chance may lead to the formation of 
a company qualified to support her 
in them,—and that the successful 
introduction of one novelty may 
make way for other much needed 
improvements,—we propose to ex- 
plain in some detail the points in 
which her performance (though in 
all points highly interesting, grace- 
ful, and clever) was to us unsatisfac- 
tory. 


But we will speak first of some 
defects in the arrangements with 
which she is not personally con- 
cerned, except as suffering from the 
effect of them in the general impres- 
sion made by the whole. 

A company got together for the 
performance of the domestic-sen- 
sational-prosaic drama upon which 
the Olympic has flourished of late 
could not be expected to furnish a 
fit cast for Twelfih Night—a play 
written for Burbage’s company in 
its full strength, and containing so 
many characters that require acting 
of the highest order. As far as the 
Olympic company is concerned, the 
actors all deserve praise for the 
pains they took to do justice to 
their several parts, and many of 
them for no inconsiderable success. 
But in considering the effect of the 
play itself, and its capacities for 
popular attraction, it must not be 
forgotten that the love-sick Duke is 
meant to be a man of the finest 
manners and tastes :— 

Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth, 
In voices well divulged, free, learn’d, and 

valiant, 

And in dimension and the shape of nature 
A gracious person :—* 

Olivia to be a woman of dazzling 
beauty, high breeding, and imperial 
manners: — Sir Toby, though a 
drunken reprobate, and too fond of 
practical jokes, to be a gentleman of 
good birth, a soldier, and a man of 
humour; ready to fight with any- 
body, though not wishing to hurt 
anybody; ready also to take the 
consequences without complaint or 
resentment when he is hurt him- 
self; whose language, whenever he 
is tolerably sober, is that of a well- 
bred man; and who certainly did 
not end every sentence with ‘ haw! 
haw! or carry his mouth in a per- 
petual grin:—also that the Fool 
was not a merry, mischievous boy, 
but a thoughtful man, something of 


* These lines, we observe, are left out in the acting, which is surely a great mistake, 
As addressed by Olivia to Viola, they have a peculiar and pathetic meaning, and it is 
strange that the mixed emotions which they must have excited in her should not have 


been made one of the ‘ points’ in the play. 
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a scholar, and full of music, whose 
favourite songs were plaintive and 
pathetic. The loss of these features 
puts the whole composition out of 
tune, and prevents the tragic and 
comic elements from combining. 
For in this, as in all Shakspeare’s 
later comedies, the serious interest 
is allied, through the depth and 
tenderness of the sentiment, rather 
to tragedy than to comedy; and 
though the end is marriage and 
happiness ever after, the predomi- 
nant impression is one of sadness 
rather than mirth — the sadness 
which accompanies a deep sense of 
beauty. 

Perhaps these deficiences could 
not have been avoided. But there 
was one part of the arrangement 
which had a very bad effect, and 
might certainly be corrected. The 
difficulty of representing on the 
stage a brother and a sister so like 
that they cannot be distinguished 
was not so great in Shakspeare’s 
time as in ours. When women 
were acted hy boys, two boys like 
enough for the purpose may have 
been procurable; though even then 
it must have been hard to find two 
boy-actors of original genius, re- 
sembling each other in action, voice, 
and manner; unless they were real 
twins, such as we occasionally meet 
with, and such as may possibly have 
been at this time in Burbage’s com- 
pany. In the present day we doubt 
whether all the theatres in London 
combined could produce a pair of 
actors qualified physically and mo- 
rally to represent the two Antipho- 
luses in the Comedy of Errors, But 
to find a man and a woman qualified 
to act Sebastian and Viola, and at 
the same time like enough to be 
mistaken for each other, is plainly 
impossible. The voice alone is fatal 
to the resemblance. In making the 
same person act both (a device 
which we are told has been long 
practised in Germany) there is no 
difficulty whatever until we come 
to the last scene; for until the last 
scene they cannot by the nature of 
the case appear on the stage to- 
gether. When they do, the diffi- 
cuity does no doubt arise, and can- 
not be avoided. But that scene is 
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never long; it is at least easier to 
find an actress who can look and 
speak like another through one or 
two speeches than through several 
scenes of various emotion ; and even 
if she fails, the play is so nearly over 
that no great harm is done. But 
in dealing with this difficulty the 
managers of the Olympic have 
fallen, we think, into a great mis- 
take; and by making that con- 
cluding scene not merely imperfect, 
but incredible and ridiculous, have 
endangered the success of the whole 
experiment. We would readily ex- 
cuse the’representative of Sebastian 
for not speaking so well as Miss 
Kate Terry, but we cannot excuse 
her for not speaking at all. That a 
young gentleman, so spirited, so 
affectionate, so frank and bold, so 
ready and graceful in speech, as we 
have seen him in Miss Terry’s ad- 
mirable and almost faultless ren- 
dering, should come before such a 
company in such circumstances and 
not have one word to say, is so very 
absurd that it produces a shock of 
disappointment sufficient to damp 
the effect of the whole piece ; not to 
add, that it spoils the part of Viola 
herself, by obliging her to assume 
a prominence which is out of cha- 
racter and unbecoming. Surely 
Miss Terry might teach some one to 
deliver Sebastian’s speeches well 
enough to leave her her own part 
in the scene of recognition. Per- 
fect physical resemblance is com- 
paratively unimportant; for play- 
goers are not used to be very ex- 
acting in such cases, and would 
readily accept a skilful ‘ get up’ as 
sufficient for the occasion. We can 
connive at some difference of fea- 
tures; but the total want of a 
tongue is too much for us. Until 
this defect is removed, it is vain to 
expect that the play will go off with 
triumph. A sense of disappoint- 
ment coming upon an audience in 
the crisis of the last scene inter- 
rupts the current of sympathy, and 
deprives them of the power of 
hearty applause. And to this more 
than to anything else we attri- 
bute the fact that while the news- 
paper critics agreed in admiring 
and praising, the audience, though 
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attentive and well pleased, saw the 
curtain fall night after night with- 
out any of the usual manifestations 
of delight. 

With regard to Miss Terry’s own 
performance—which is an event of 
higher importance, and may come 
hereafter to have a kind of classical 
interest—we cannot assent to what 
seems to be the general verdict of 
the critics,—namely, that it wanted 
nothing but power. We saw no 
want of power; we saw, on the con- 
trary, unmistakable evidence that 
she has all the power which the 
part requires. And it was in fact 
from the remarkable skill and force 
with which she embodied her own 
conception, that we were enabled to 
see where the defect of her per- 
formance really lay. Following 
probably the traditions of the stage, 
which by successive corruptions 
have degraded this finest of all come- 
dies almost into farce, she pitched all 
Viola’s conversations with Olivia— 
which are as full of tender feeling 
as anything Shakspeare ever wrote 
—in far too light a key. So much 
so, that had we seen her in those 
scenes only, we should have doubted 
whether she had sufficient feeling 
for poetry, or sufficient sympathy 
with the deeper moods of poetic 
passion. But the scenes with the 
Duke prove beyond all doubt that 
she has no such defect; for when 
was deep and tender passion more 
touchingly expressed, or in a form 
more graceful and poetic? It can- 
not be therefore that she wanted 
power to express the same in the 
scenes with Olivia: she was trying 
to express something else. She did 
not give Viola credit for the depth 
and tenderness and delicacy, which 
to us are not less conspicuous in 
these scenes than in the other; and 
played them with a light and 
laughing heart. And it is not to be 
denied that she may cite in her jus- 
tification some grave authorities. A 
charge has been made against Viola 
by at least two eminent critics, 
which if just would deprive her of 


* Cap. This is Illyria, lady. 
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all pretensions to those feminine 
attributes. In a note upon the 
scene in which she first appears, 
Dr. Johnson observes, ‘ Viola seems 
to have formed a very deep design 
with very little premeditation. She 
is thrown by shipwreck on an un- 
known coast, hears that the prince 
is a bachelor, and resolves to supplant 
the ludy whom he courts? Hallam, 
following in his wake, says that 
‘ Viola would be more interesting if 
she had not, indelicately as well as 
unfairly towards Olivia, determined 
to win the Duke’s heart before she had 
seen him’ And Miss Terry (though 
she tried to soften the effect by be- 
traying an emotion at the mention 
of the Duke’s name, which implied 
an attachment already formed, or at 
least a fancy already engaged) ap- 
pears to have put the same con- 
struction upon the only passage by 
which this most injurious imputa- 
tion can have been suggested. To 
us, however, the words convey no 
such meaning, but imply rather the 
very contrary. And the question is 
worth examining; for our concep- 
tion of Viola’s very nature, and 
with it the spirit of every scene in 
which she subsequently appears, 
and the complexion of the whole 
play, depends upon the answer. 
How then stands the case? Viola 
has just escaped from shipwreck, 
having lost her twin brother—her 
only natural protector—and every- 
thing else except her purse with a 
little money in it. A beautiful, 
high-bred girl, alone in a strange 
country—what is she todo?* Where 
is she to lodge? How to procure 
food? The captain and the sailors 
are kind and respectful, but they 
are poor men, and have been 
wrecked as wellas she. But she has 
sense and courage and character 
and accomplishments, and addresses 
herself at once to meet the diffi- 
culty. For a lady of her birth and 
breeding, the court was the natural 
place to look to for shelter and 
sympathy; and she asks who is 
governor. Duke Orsino. Orsino! 


Vio. And what should I do in Mlyria? 
My brother! he is in Elysium, 
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She remembered the name; she 
had heard her father speak of him. 
But ‘he was a bachelor then,’ she 
adds ; thinking no doubt that if he 
were still a bachelor there would be 
no female court; therefore no fit 
place for her. Hearing that he was 
not married, but going to be, her 
next most natural resource would 
be the lady he was going to marry 
—a lady, it seemed, well suited to 
her case; for she also was an or- 
phan maid, mourning the recent 
loss of an only brother ;* and it was 
only on learning that there was no 
chance of obtaining access to her, 
that she resolved to disguise her 
sex and seek service at the court in 
the character of a page. ‘This 
would provide for her immediate 
necessity ; and for her next step she 
would wait till she saw her way. 
There is not the shadow of a reason 
for supposing that in wishing to 
serve either Olivia or the Duke she 
had any other motive or design; the 
suggestion of which is the more un- 
justifiable and unaccountable, be- 
cause in all her subsequent inter- 
course between them (though she 
had then come to have a very deep 
and painful interest of her own in 
the matter) she shows herself as 
fair and loyal, as unselfish, as ten- 
derly considerate towards both, as 
it is possible for a woman to be. 
Three days of confidential commu- 
nication in so tender an argument 
as unrequited love had kindled 
indeed in her own breast a love 
which could not hope and did not 
ask for requital. But where are the 
traces of design, or intrigue, or en- 
deavour to use opportunities for 
her own advantage? Out of the 
experience of her own sad and 
hopeless passion she borrows ima- 
gery and eloquence to set forth her 
master’s; and the sincerity with 
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which she does it is proved by the 
effect. How she might have been 
affected if the tenderness which her 
eloquence kindles in Olivia’s hither- 
to unapproachable heart had turned 
it towards the Duke, Shakspeare 
only knows. He spared her that 
trial. But what she had to do she 
did with perfect loyalty and good 
faith; her own love—though rest- 
lessly struggling to utter itself—re- 
maining to the last her own sad 
secret. 

From overlooking or not appre- 
ciating the painful conflict between 
her oftice and her feelings, and the 
fine grace with which she manages 
it, Miss Terry seemed to us to miss 
many delicate touches of nature, for 
the exhibition of which her powers 
are well suited. Nothing could be 
prettier or more proper than the as- 
sumed sauciness with which she 
forced herself upon Olivia, and began 
the conversation; but to keep it up 
to the end of the scene was surely a 
mistake. The ‘skipping dialogue’ 
is maintained only so long as others 
are present; as soon as the two 
are alone, it gives place first to se- 
riousness and then to deep emo- 
tion :— 

Ol. Have you no more to say ? 
Vio. Good madam, Jet me see your face, 


Now why was Viola so anxious to 
see Olivia’s face? Not surely that 
she might make a pert remark or a 
cold criticism. She wanted to see 
the face that had so enchanted 
Orsino. And when she does see it, 
what feelings does it excite? Jea- 
lous dislike, or a desire to depre- 
ciate? No: but earnest admiration 
of her beauty and deep sympathy 
with her lover, whose cause she 
immediately proceeds to plead as 
passionately as if it were her own. 
Not another light word passes her 





* A virtuous maid, the daughter of a count, 
That died ome twelve months since, then leaving her 
In the protection of his son, her brother, 
Who shortly also died ; for whose dear love 
They say she hath abjured the company 


And sight of men. 


Vio. Oh, that I served that lady ! 
Surely it was not by accident that the wish followed so immediately upon the report 


of a circumstance forming so natural a bond of sympathy. 
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lips. And that her feeling towards 
Olivia herself was not less delicate 
and sympathetic, we may gather 
not only from her language during 
the rest of the interview, but still 
more from a passage in the next 
scene, which though it has puzzled 
many commentators, has always ap- 
peared to us one of the finest touches 
in the play. When Malvolio over- 
takes her with the ring which the 
Countess pretended that she had 
left, her immediate answer is :— 


She took the ring of me: I'll none of it. 


Now, as she had noé left any ring, 
it has been thought that there must 
be some mistake here, and that we 
should either read ‘no ring’ in- 
stead of ‘the ring ;? or make an in- 
terrogative exclamation of it (as 
Miss Terry did), ‘ She took the ring 
of me! But itis plain from Mal- 
volio’s reply, ‘Come, sir, you pee- 
vishly threw it to her,’ &c., that he 
understood her to mean that she 
had left it. And so no doubt she 
did. For though taken quite by 
surprise, and not knowing at first 
what it exactly meant, she saw at 
once thus much,—that the message 
contained a secret of some kind 
which had not been confided to the 
messenger; and with her quick wit 
and sympathetic delicacy suppressed 
the surprise which might have be- 
trayed it. 

The messenger being gone, she 
proceeds to consider what the mean- 
ing of it is. And it is in the solilo- 
quy which follows (though delivered 
with admirable spirit and skill) 
that Miss Terry seemed to us to 
commit her gravest fault. Follow- 
ing again the traditions of the stage 
—where ‘I am the man’ is com- 
monly made the ‘point’ of the 
speech—and forgetting how sad 
Viola’s heart was, and how forlorn 
her prospects—she represented her 
as taking a light pleasure, as of 
gratified vanity, in Olivia's mistake, 
and as rather enjoying the per- 
plexity of the situation; for she 
made her exit with a laugh, musical 
enough in itself, but terribly out of 
tune with the sentiment of the play. 
According to Shakspeare, Viola’s 
sense of the humour of the situation 
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is immediately lost in sympathy 
and sad reflection, accompanied with 
a kind of self-reproach :— 

If it be so,—as ’tis— 
Poor lady, she were better love a dream. 
Disguise, I see thou art a wickedness, &c. 


And most certainly it is with a sigh 
and not with a laugh, that she gives 
up the attempt to see how it can 
all end :— 


What will become of this ? as I am man, 

My state is desperate for my master’s love, 

As I am woman,—unow, alas, the day, 

What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia 
breathe ! 

Oh Time, thou must untangle this, not I; 

It is too hard a knot for me to untie ! 


And if further evidence were 
wanted of the gravity with which 
she regards the complication, we 
may find it in her subsequent inter- 
views with Olivia, in which the 
light tone is entirely abandoned 
and exchanged for one of reserved, 
cold, and lofty, though not unten- 
der, reproof; meant to discourage 
hope without giving pain, and suc- 
cessful at least in the latter. 

Another oversight, growing no 
doubt out of the same misconcep- 
tion, we observed in the beginning 
of the same scene, where Viola 
walking home (with too light a step, 
we thought, for one whose heart 
was so heavy-laden) is first over- 
taken by Malvolio. Here Miss 
Terry, after lightly answering his 
first question, turned immediately 
to walk on again as before. Now 
his question, ‘Were you not even 
now with the Countess Olivia?’ im- 
plied that he had something to say; 
and Viola must, in common cour- 
tesy, have paused to hear what it 
was, unless she wanted to get away, 
for which there was no reason. This 
is a small thing; but small things 
help to give general impressions ; 
and the impression produced by 
that slight action on one who did 
not know the plot, must have been 
either that Viola was very careless 
and thoughtless, or that she had 
some reason for being in a hurry to 
escape without further speech. 

These are things which lie within 
the actress’s own control; and if 
Miss Terry will but reconsider the 
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original imputation against Viola, 
and acquit her of being a heartless 
schemer, planning to win the Duke 
and supplant Olivia before she had 
seen either of them, or knew how 
they stood affected towards each 
other, they will correct themselves. 
It will be self-evident that whatever 
is inconsistent with truth and ten- 
derness of heart is impossible with 
Viola; and it will also follow natu- 
rally to speak the verse a little 
slower. For Viola, though very 
ready in apprehension, never speaks 
without pausing to think; and in 
her lightest and gayest moods (never 
very light or gay) cannot have 
spoken quick at any time. 

That the humours of the duel- 
scene will ever be brought back 
within the text of Shakspeare, and 
the limits of becoming mirth, is 
more than we can hope. Managers 
can hardly be expected to sacrifice 
a piece of farce, which always makes 
the audience very merry; though 
Shakspeare has evidently taken 
pains to preserve Viola from the 
ridiculous attitude in which it places 
her, and she can never be seen as 
she was meant to be until it is 
reformed. Miss Terry made the 
best of it, and acted it with great 
skill, according to the directions in 
the stage copy. But if she will 
carefully examine the original text, 
which contains no directions except 
for the exits and entrances, she will 
find that the situation gives scope 
for skill of a finer and subtler kind. 
Viola, it must be remembered, has 
to sustain the part of a young gen- 
tleman, who must not seem to be 
afraid of a drawn sword, or unused 
to handle one. If she cannot con- 
trive to avoid the fight handsomely, 
the resource she looks to is not 
flight but confession—a confession 
of her disguise. ‘Pray God defend 
me,’ she says to herself when it is 
coming to extremity, ‘a little thing 
would make me’—not take to my 
heels—but ‘tell them how much [ 
lack of a man.’ How she would 
have done it we do not know; but 
we may be sure that she would have 
known how to do it gracefully and 
without loss of feminine dignity. 
But being a person of great feminine 
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(though not masculine) courage, of 
remarkable composure and presence 
of mind and ready wit, she reserves 
that for the last extremity; hoping 
by judgment, gentleness, pacific 
bearing, and intervention of Provi- 
dence, to avoid the necessity of so 
inconvenient a disclosure. Of the 
attempts to run away, and the drag- 
ging back and pushing on by main 
force, it is not enough to say that 
there is no trace in the original 
text; they are inconsistent with it. 
For up to the very last, when there 
seemed to be no chance of escape 
left, the only evidence she had given 
of the fear which she had such good 
right to feel was ‘ panting and look- 
ing pale.’ And even when she is 
obliged to draw her sword, or pre- 
pare to draw it (for it is doubtful 
whether Shakspeare intended to 
expose her to so severe a trial as 
the actual crossing of weapons), her 
words are still calm, and such as 
any gentleman might have used— 
‘I do assure you, ’tis against my 
will.’ Indeed, from the beginning 
to the end of the adventure she 
neither does nor says anything (her 
complexion and the beating of her 
heart excepted) that would have 
misbecome a well-behaved, peaceful 
young gentleman, who disliked to 
be drawn by a bully into a brawl. 
She acts throughout with discretion, 
intelligence, and a collected judg- 
ment. When first warned of the 
danger, in terms meant to inspire 
alarm in a man, she proposes to 
‘return again into «the house, and 
desire some conduct of the lady— 
she is no fighter; she has heard of 
some kind of men that put quar- 
rels purposely upon others to taste 
their valour; belike this isa man 
of that quirk.’ When she finds that 
line of retreat cut off, not by being 
forcibly held, but by Sir Toby’s 
threat to make it a quarrel of his 
own, she begs that she may at least 
‘know of the knight what her 
offence to him is; it is something of 
her negligence, nothing of her pur- 
pose. When Fabian, staying by 
her, and making it still impossible 
for her to get handsomely away, 
offers to make her peace if he can, 
she takes the opportunity to repeat 
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her disavowal of a love for fighting, 
‘I shall he much bound to you for 
it: I am one that had rather go with 
Sir Priest than Sir Knight: I care 
not who knows so much of my 
mettle.* But she goes forward 
notwithstanding to the place where 
the danger is; and there is not the 
slightest indication that she is either 
pushed or pulled: so far, there- 
fore, she has contrived to perform 
her part without betraying more 
than had appeared before in her 
countenance and behaviour: she 
‘bore in her visage no great presage 
of cruelty. And when it comes at 
last to a crisis, in which she must 
either have disgraced her man’s 
apparel or betrayed her secret, the 
sudden appearance of Antonio res- 
cues her from the indignity; and 
drawing Sir Toby and Fabian out 
of the way, enables her for the first 
time, with a simple ‘ Pray, sir, put 
up your sword, if you please, to 
settle the quarrel with the principal 
for herself. 

Now we submit that this struggle 
between woman’s fear and woman’s 
courage, wit, and self-respect,— 
gently, gracefully, bravely, and suc- 
cessfully carried through under 
very trying circumstances—is much 
finer comedy, as well as much 
more in harmony with the senti- 
ment of the play, than the mere 
terrors and perplexities of a young 
woman frightened out of her wits 
at the idea of a naked sword,— 
though executed (as in this case it 
was) to perfection. The inward 
sinking of the heart may be made 
visible enough to the audience with- 
out any display of unseemly terror ; 
and Miss Terry’s command of ex- 
pression by play of countenance and 
action is so perfect, that an affecta- 
tion of composure would be in no 
danger of being mistaken for an ab- 
sence of fear. 

We are aware that among the 
critics to whose judgment she will 


* The attempt at a swagger with which 
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naturally look with most deference, 
there are many who will give very 
different advice. First impressions 
received early in life from a well- 
acted play are not easily removed 
or suspended for impartial recon- 
sideration ; and those to whom the 
broader humours of the mock-duel, 
with Viola’s ostentatious terrors, 
Fabian’s shoulder applied from be- 
hind, and Sir Andrew’s disappear- 
ance up the tree, are coeval with 
their first acquaintance with Twelfth 
Night, will hardly imagine what the 
play would be without them. Our 
own idea was formed from reading 
before we saw it on the stage; and 
to us these humours have always 
been in the highest degree dis- 
cordant and intolerable. But let 
Miss Terry take the case into her 
own consideration. The rare and 
peculiar merits which distinguish 
her acting are not such as she can 
have learned either from actors or 
critics. Her own feeling and ima- 
gination must have been her real 
tutors; and it is to their decision we 
would refer her. Forgetting for 
awhile all that she may have seen 
or heard of other people’s concep- 
tions, let her conceive for herself 
the feelings of a tenderly-bred girl 
cast up from shipwreck on a strange 
coast, her affections all engrossed 
with grief for her lost brother, her 
wits all occupied in devising what 
to do; and let her then accompany 
Viola through her various adven- 
tures, imagining what she must have 
felt in each situation, and how she 
must have spoken. She will feel, we 
think, in the first place, that a 
pretty and smiling consciousness of 
personal interest in the Duke’s 
bachelor condition is out of place in 
that sad and forlorn hour; not an 
hour for vanity to take effect ina 
heart not disposed to vanity. She 
will find her, on that first acquaint- 
ance, affectionate, gentle, thought- 
ful, wise, pure, and brave; with 


Miss Terry gave these words would deserve 


all the praise it has received as an excellent piece of comic acting, if it were not directly at 


variance with the words themselves, 


If Viola had professed that she had rather go with 
Sir Knight than Sir Priest, it would have been in place, 


But her anxiety was to put her 


pretensions to valour as /ow as, consistently with her assumed character of a young gentle- 


man wearing a sword, she possibly could. 
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manners that inspire respect and 
tenderness in all she speaks to. On 
her next appearance, after she has 
been listening for three days to the 
Tuke’s eloquent description of his 
grief, she will find her changed only 
in this—her heart has been smitten 
with a new affection, apparently 
hopeless, and for which there seems 
to be no cure but patience. It was 
nobody’s fault. She has no com- 
plaint to make, and she makes 
none; and patience does not fail her. 
But though to the world she can still 
show a clear countenance and a 
bright wit—never losing her dignity 
and grace of manner, her quick in- 
telligence, or her composure and 
self-possession—it must not be for- 
gotten that her days of mirth, if she 
ever had any, are past, and that it 
is tragic business that is going on 
within. temembering this, Miss 
Terry will find no difticulty in fol- 
lowing all the changes of emotion 
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in her interviews with Olivia, both 
while she urges the Duke’s suit, and 
while she rejects for herself the 
passion she has involuntarily ex- 
cited. We hope also that she will 
feel—what Shakspeare plainly felt 
—that Viola must not be exhibited 
in any attitude which is inconsistent 
with grace and serious sympathy. 
And if on the next opportunity she 
will try the experiment of playing 
the whole part according to this 
conception and in this spirit, she 
may indeed disappoint some ‘ bar- 
ren spectators’ who came to laugh, 
but the effect of the whole ought 
to be so beautiful and touching 
that we can hardly imagine it not 
carrying the sympathies of the 
house with it; in which case it 
may set a new fashion, and be the 
beginning of a reform which will 
lead to the purification and regene- 
ration of our whole Sbaksperian 
theatre. 





